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PREFACE. 



The Editors submit the second volume of their work to 
the Public^ with many thanks for the increased encourage* 
ment with which it has been honoured^ and which they 
will still most assiduously endeavour to deserve. They 
have great satisfaction in stating, that they have recently 
obtained some important additions to the valuable list of 
their stated contributors^ in several gentlemen, who still 
hold, or who have recently held, exalted stations in British 
India, and who have promised to re^der this work the 
medium of communication to their countrymen of much 
that is novel and interesting, in reference to this distant, 
but most productive portion of the empire. 
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THE INVESTIGATOR. 



JANUARY, 1821. 

Memoirs of the Life of Ms late Royal Hwhness PriwceEDW abd^ 
Duke of Kent and Stratheam, K. G., G. C. JB., JK. P., S^c. 
8^c. <5fc. Sfc. 

[Continued from Vol. I. p. 274.] 

We resume this interesting subject with melancholy 
pleasure. We dwell upon the character of the illustrious 
deceased, with a gratification checked only by the premature 
removal of a prince so amiable ; and our grief is mitigated 
by the recollection of the activity of his life, while he was 
yet spared to his country. We hang over the grave of de- 
parted excellence with mixed emotions of joy and of sorrow : 
but oh ! that this mournful tribute could have been delayed, 
until age had matured him for the tomb, and years had given 
him a late dismission from life, " full of days, riches, and 
honour," like that of his royal father — the darkness of the 
closing scene alone excepted ! But this summons w€is so 
sudden, so unexpected, so short: — "he died in his full 
strength, being wholly at ease and quiet ; his breasts were 
ftill of milk, and his bones moistened with marrow;" — health 
was in his countenance — vigour in his person — energy in 
his mind. It fell as a thunder-stroke, blasting the fairest and 
most verdant tree in the forest. 

" O why has worth so short a date ? 
While villains ripen grey with time ! 
Must thou, the noble, generous, gredt, 
Fall in bold manhood's hardy prime T 

Such is the natural language of the heart — but better hopes 
sooth the lament, and nobler principles give birth to other, 
and higher feelings. Such were the hopes, and such the 
feelings, which inspired, we believe it was, the eloquent- 
Fenelon, (for we quote but from, memory) in his funeral 
oration over the dauphin of France; and we mean no dis- 
paragement to French princes, when we say that there 
never lived one of their royal line to whom so splendid an 
eulogy could more fully apply, than to the illustrious subject 
of these memoirs. " There lies, in his coffin before me, a 
young prince ; the delight of his parents, the honour of his 
name, the hope of his country. But so satisfied is my mind 
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2 Memoirs of the Life of his late Royal Highness 

of his present . happiness, that could the taming of a. straw 
restore him to life and all its fair prospects, that straw Immld 
not turn.** 

In looking over the correspondence of the Duke of Kent 
with the writer of this article, a note, at an early period of 
their intimacy, has'been observed, which, as it confirms what 
has been already said of the injustice of implicating his royal 
highness in the charges against the Duke of York, and at 
the same time shews the urbanity and benevolence of the 
Duke of Kent — his kind notice of every mark of attention, 
and his prompt assistance to every child of want, in every 
way, and to the utmost of his abihty — it has not been deemed - 
improper to insert. It will be remembered that the charges 
against the Duke of York were brought, by Colonel Wardle, 
before the House of Commons, on the 27th of January, 1809. 
The plan of attack upon his royal highness mu^t, therefore, 
have been formed during that very winter in which we have 
already stated that the Duke of Kent was confined to his 
chamber, by a violent and protracted fever, arising, as in the 
last fatal instance, from neglected cold. On the 7th of 
February, the first time of his leaving his house, he went to 
the House of Lords, to speak in exculpation of his illustrious 
brother. This note is dated eleven days subsequently ; and 
as, it is an answer to congratulations on his returning health, — . 
as that circumstance is pecfectly incidental, — and as its sub- 
stance relates to other subjects — it is obviously a collateral 
and undesigned, but strong evidence, that his royal highness 
was not in a state of health capable of carrying on the secret 
and unworthy design imputed to him, at that period, in 
which he must have formed and prosecuted it, had it ori- 
ginated with him. 

** Kensington Palace, 18th February, 1809. 

" The Duke of Kent having been to pay his duty to his. 
Majesty, at the Queen's house, on Wednesday last, and out, 
two successive days since, to enjoy the fine mild air which he;: 
considers to be the best n^edicine for a convalescent, has been 
unavoidably prevented, by a very great accumulation of cor- . 
respondence (which having been occasioned, as Dr. Colly er, 
justly observes, by his illness, he was anxious to wipe off,) 
from acknowledging earlier his letter of the 16th, but now 
avails himself of the first leisure moment he has been able to 
find to reply to it, by offering him his kindest thanks for the 
interest he has taken in his indisposition, and the satisfaction 
he ^o warmly expresses at his having attained a state uf 
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convalescence. The duke having thus endeavoured to assure 
the doctor how much he feels his obliging attention to him, 
upon this and every other occasion, begs to say, that he 
hopes when next the doctor comes over to Castle-Bar 
House, he will inform him of it by a note in the evening ; so 
that, if he be not obliged to go from home the next morning 
very early, he may have the satisfaction (5f seeing him, and 
receiving from his hands the kindly-promised copy of 
Scrapie's Spanish Tour, and of putting into his hands the 
mite, of which he some time since tendered the oflFer to Dr. 
CoUyer, for his unfortunate pensioner. At the same time, he 
will be very happy to learn from him, the necessary particulars 
as to the nature of the application that must be made for 

his admission into , after which, he will zealously 

imdertake it, to the best of his abilities ; hoping that success 
will keep pace with his inclination to serve the unfortunate 
object, who appears to have so just a claim to the charity of 
the benevolent. In the meanwhile, the duke begs to assure 
Dr. Collyer of his regard and esteem." 

In submitting to his royal highness the steps necessary to 
be taken to obtain the asylum for this individual, an apology 
was offered for the repeated trouble which was necessarily 
given himj His answer displayed all the frankness and kind- 
ness of his heart. — ** If my interference can aid his admission 

into , I shall be too happy to offer it ; as I never 

consider any trouble,. when I can forward the ends of real 
charity, such as I have no doubt the present caseis.'* — His 
royal highness wrote accordingly ; and the letter in which 
his application was enclosed evinced the genuine humility 
and condescension that ever distinguished his character^ 

He says, " With respect to the worthy Mr. , in whose 

welfare you interest yourself with a warmth that does you so 

much credit, I hope the enclosed letter, addressed to ^, 

will, answer the charitable end we both have in view ; but if 
I should not have fully met your ideas in the diction of it, 
I shall be most ready to alter it in any way that you may 
intimate to me." The apphcation did not succeed ; but the 
dnke persevered in his generous purpose of assisting this 
deserving object, who, personally, was altogether unknown to 
him. He encouraged an application to the Dutchess of 
Brunswick, in which he permitted his name to be used ; and 
that good princess paid a prompt and liberal attention to the 
solicitation. Upon receiving information of her benevolent 
grant, his royal highness wrote — " You will easily believe 
that I learned from your letter, with sincere pleasure, how 
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good th6 Dutchess of Bninswicl^ had been to the unfortuimte 
man whom you had so benevolently recommended to her 
icharity; and 1 have no doubt, if you will address a few 'lines 
to the Princess of Wales, to the same purport, under cover to 
the. lady in attendance upon her, stating the generosity of 
her mother, she also will gladly cpntribute to his relief ; but I 
would rather prefer, on many accounts, my name not being 
mentioned again ; which, in fact, would be unnecessary, as 
the princess will undoubtedly refer to the dutohess, and from 
her learn that \ had stated to her the person in question to 
be a real object of charity/' — This detail, relative to a single 
individual, is entered into to shew the perseverance of the 
Duke of Kent in well-doing. So many extracts, also, from 
bis letters are given, that the public may be enabled to form 
their own judgment of his character, from documents which 
represent the genuine feelings of his heart, as these letters 
were never written but for private purposes. For this reason 
^xtract$ onl^ can be given ; and the selection is made with 
the intention of shewing what the Duke of Kent was, 
without incurring the unpardonable offence of a breach of 
confidence. The delicacy of which we have already spoken, 

})revailed in every action of his Ufe. His regard to the 
eelings of others was constitutional and habitual. No one 
could have u quicker perception of what v\ras Ukely to give 
pain or pleasure ; and he as cautiously avoided the one, and 
imparted the other. If he ev^r had occasion to administer a 
caution, or a reproof, it was done in the most gentle and 
soothing manner — with a mingled courtesy and dignity of 
which he. was perfect master, and in both of which be was 
unequalled. We have seen the condescension with which 
he offered to make any alteration in a letter of his own, that 
might be suggested, as likely more effectually to promote a 
charitable object which he had in view; it remains to shew 
with what delicacy he suggested similar alterations to others* 
" 1 was yesterday favoured with your letter from Bowness, 
from which 1 learned with real concern that our young friend, 
Boyd, had not yet joined you on your tour; at the same 
time I fully understand how that matter has turned out so 
contrary to your expectation. With regard to Jxis obtaining 
a commission, which I am now very solicitous he should as 
soon as possible, 1 think I shall be able to take the necessary 
steps upon receiving a fresh letter from you on the subject, 
with those alterations in it which I have taken the liberty of 
penning in the original, herewith returned, under the con- 
viction that they would not offend you, and that in the form 
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I recommend they will better tend to &e furtheiance of the 
object.''-^If this be the politeness of a well-bred man, it is 
also the feeUng of a benevolent man. If this should b^ 
deemed but a trivial circumstance, it is an amiable trait of 
character; and it ought to be* remembered, that by small 
circumstances the real disposition is best ascertained. Amidst 
all this delicacy, there was a fidelity no less characteristic—* 
a real concern for the interests of those about him ; and an 
anxiety, if reproof was necessary, that it should be commu* 
nicated secretly, tenderly, and through a medium the least 
Ukely .to hurt the individual. On one occasion he wrote — 
" As you have had the goodness to transmit, in behalf of 

, the papers he had to deliver from • , I am eX* 

tremely desirous also to take this opportunity of intreating 
you,, as the friend of that young man, who certainly addd 
considerable talents to the best exertions, to caution him 
against spoiling all by that imufferable forwardness of man<- 
ners which he has,, and which forms such a contrast to thd 

modesty of . I myself am quite ready to believe it 

arises, from his want of education, and his non-intercourse 
with the manners of the world, from the sphere in which he 
moves ; but I know his deportment is judged with much 
severity by others, and it is impossible to deny that ha 
justly lays himself open to it.*' The Duke of Kent was an 
accurate observer of character ; prompt to draw out latent 
abilities, and to give confidence to retiring modesty; biilr 
firm to repel presumption, and to repress aspiring for* 
wardness. 

While his royal highness, in the exercise of friendly 
fidelity, aimed at softening every intimation of disapproba-< 
tion relative to the conduct of those who had the honour o£ 
acting with, or for him, he was no less desirous of giving; 
pleasure to those who were admitted into his presence. It 
was his wish to form an accurate acquaintance with those- 
points on which they had deserved well of their country, or. 
of thoae subjects on which they had most distinguished, 
themselves, that he might at once enter upon a conversation 
gratefial to their feelings : and such inteUigence was not ob- 
tained by him for this transient, although gratifying purpose 
alone ; but, with that peculiar retentive faculty of the royal 
family, which rarely lets slip what they have once heard, 
he treasured up the information gathered on these occa- 
sions, and which he took care should come to him fropi 
indubitable sources, as a rule for his estimation. of character, • 
and a guide to future intimacy. An instance of this kind 
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occurs in a letter, embracing another object illustrative of the 
benevolent disposition of this most excellent prince. He had 
been prevailed upon to solicit the discharge of a young man, 
who had rashly enlisted in the military service, almost at the 
expense of the life of his aged and afflicted parents : and 
having procured his dismission from the army, he further 
undertook, without solicitation, to give it efficacy, with the 
smallest delay, and at the least possible expense, at a time 
when the efficiency of the substitutes was previously sub- 
jected to trial. He says — *^ Your esteemed favour of the 26th 
ult. having given me reason to expect that 1 should shortly 
again have the pleasure of hearing from you, I purposely 
* delayed answering that until I should receive your second 
letter. T/iat having now come to hand, under date of the 
2d instant, I hasten to return you my best thanks for both. 
The information you have afforded me of the present sta- 
tion of — « ^ will immediately enable me to communicate 

the official sanction for his discharge, upon providing the 
substitutes required by the regulations of the service ; and 
I will take care that Major is informed of my inten- 
tion, that he should pass the substitutes at Tilbury, and 
detain them there for trial, by way of giving every facility to 
his friends to promote his release from the service, at the least 
possible expense and inconvenience, to him or to them. 

With respect to , if that distinguished officer would 

not think it too much trouble to ride over to Castle Hill on 
Wednesday next, between eleven and twelve o'clock, I shall 
be most happy to see him at that time ; and as it is always 
Satisfactory to me when I can meet an officer of merit, upon 
first seeing him, with a competent knowledge of his services, 
and of any other points that may furnish interesting topics 
of conversation with him, 1 will beg of you to afford me as 
correct information as you can upon those matters ; especially 
where his services have been distinguished, and whether he 

has written on any other subjects than that of , a 

copy of which he was so good as to transmit to me through 
yoti.*' — ^Those who have felt the momentary, yet embarrassed 
sensation of being introduced to a mian of the Duke of Kent's 
rank, as a perfect stranger-— a sensation not altogether unfelt 
by men accustomed to the best society, conscious of talent, 
and fortified by self-possession — will appreciate the goodness 
which could seek to supply the most pleasing topics of con- 
versation, at an interview, in which the manners of this prince 
would instantly set the individual who approached him at 
p^ffect ease. In all pojnt3 relating to himaeilf, the duke held 
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flattery in the highest detestation; and was not more 
cautious, * amidst all his . dispositions to gratify others, to 
avoid expressing what he did not truly feel, than to repel 
whatever might be construed into adulation regarding himself. 
He carried this correct principle so far, that he seldom trusted 
a dedication to pass the press, without being first convinced, 
either by the inspection of some person upon whom he could 
rely, or by ocular demonstration, that he was not to be held 
up to the world as the puppet cf those sickly panegyrics with * 
which the press too fruitfully teems. He could not suffer a 
tribute of that kind, even from those friends in whom he 
most confided, to pass without caution and admonition : and 
these were not less strongly enforced, although couched in 
all the courtesy of his own peculiar manner. He dictated, 
on one occasion,—" Adverting to your dedication, his royal 
highness feels that confidence, both in the purity of your 
sentiments and of your style, that he leaves the point in your 
hands; being well convinced that you would not become the 
instrument of laying before the public any ex;pression, or 
opinion, which might be thought to infringe upon that love 
of truth and openness which the duke likes to be the charac- 
teristic features in a dedication to himself.'* 
• Before we quit the subject of that deference to the opinions 
of others, while he most conscientiously maintained his owq, 
which formed a leading feature in the character of the Duke 
of Rent, and constituted no small part of that modesty and 
humility which we have endeavoured to point out m his 
general deportment, and which is so evident in his corre- 
spondence, we cannot refrain from producing one instance that 
occurred, relative to his military school at Stirling. His royal 
highness, with that zeal for the real advantage of the troops 
under his command, which, we will venture to say, amidst 11 
the calumny raised against him, was never surpassed, had 
instituted a school at Stirling, while a part of his regiment 
lay there, for the children of the soldiers, on the Lancas- 
terian plan, at his own expense. He had also provided, that 
during those hours when these children w^re not under 
actual instruction, the children of the towns-folk should have 
all the benefits of the institution gratuitously ; and had made 
specific arrangements^ including correspondent encourage- 
ments, to those upOQ whom the labour of tuition devolved, 
for this purpose. He had caused a g6ld medal to be struck, 
and presented to the master of this school, as a mark of 
regard ; with a^i inscription expressing his royal highness's 
approbation of his diligence, in the most flattering terms ; 
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, and. he promoted the military adyancement of this individual, 
as a further reward, by all the means which he possessed, as 
commander of the regiment. The ffovemor of StirUng Castle 
at that time (1811) was Colonel M'Leod, an officer no less 
distinguished for his private excellence, than for his profes- 
sional ability. To give all possible effect to the benevolent 
intentions of the Duke of Kent, the colonel and Lady Anabella 
M^Leod had sent their own children regularly to the school, 
to take their place among the scholars, and to be promoted 
bjr their application alone ; to take the duties which might 
arise from their advancement into monitors ; and to wear the 
little orders of merit, indiscriminately distributed, for good 
behaviour. The writer of this memoir* at the particular 
request of the Duke of Kent, visited, during a tour through 
a part of Scotland, this establishment, in company with a 
young friend of distinguished talents ; and in answer to the 
report which he consequently felt it his duty to forward to 
the prince, he received a letter, of which the following is an 
extract: — '* I perused with infinite satisfaction your letter of 
the 8th instant, giving me so flattering an account of my 
military school at Stiriing ; and it gratifies me to hear also 
that Colonel M*Leod's attention to you was so perfectly cor- 
respondent with the general politeness and urbanity of his 
conduct. I am happy to find that the voice of your friend, 
Mr. M^All (which, from the talents and acquirements you 
state him to possess, can be no unworthy license to our 
proceedings) is so decidedly in our favour : for when 1 gain 
the support of such individuals, I feel it is raising such strong 
barriers against the inroads of prejudice and partiality, as 
cannot fail of producing a triumphal conquest over every 
species of opposition." — On the subject of promoting edu- 
cation, on the broad basis which should admit all denomi- 
nations to an equal participation of its benefits, the Duke of 
Kent was most zealous and decided. '* It remains now only 
for me to assure you," he said on another occasion, ** of the 
sincere pleasure it has afforded me to learn the success which 
is likely to attend your benevolent exertions to establish a 
Lancasterian school at Peckham for 200 boys, which, I 
have no doubt, your personal visit to the inhabitants, intended 
for Wednesday next, will most effectually forward." It was 
thus that his royal highness encouraged personal exertion, 
and not unfrequently, in this delicate form, suggested it, — 
himself always setting an example of the diligence and 
assiduity which he urged upon, and expected from, others. 
Oh ! years that are gone by, nev^r to leturn ! is the remem- 
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brance of you all that is left? — No! for the impulse then 
imparted died not with the master-spirit that gave it; but 
still lives, and will long live, to bless society. 

The support which his royal highness gave to the British 
and Foreign School Society, was not upon a party feeUng — 
was never aimed against those institutions connected with 
the establishment, which are called national schools. He 
thought, indeed, that the system of education which extended 
equal benefits to all denominations, without infringing the 
rights of private judgment in respect of any, was the only 
truly national system. Jle laboured hard and long, to effect 
an union between these great and benevolent societies — 
that common funds, and common efforts, might give stronger 
impulses to the mighty and diffusive powers of education. 
He asked nothing to be compromised on either side ; but, 
true to his great principle of religious liberty, he maintained 
as an indispensable condition, that the children should learn 
the catechisms of their respective creeds ; be accessible to, 
and instructed by, the ministers of their respective persuasions ; 
and on the Lord's day attend their respective places of 
worship. As this could not be conceded to him, he con- 
tented himself with subscribing to both institutions, and 
with giving the whole force of his personal countenance, and 
powerful eloquence, to that which adopted his own liberal 
views, on this most important subject. All purposes of rivalry 
he distinctly denounced, and sincerely wished the prosperity 
of both. His correspondence . with several distinguished 
characters, and with the Archbishop of Canterbury especially, 
upon this subject, has already been laid before the public, m 
some of the reports of the British and Foreign School Society ; 
and in these, as in all his letters upon every occasion, the 
same spirit of liberality breathes — the same candour, man- 
liness, and benevolence, are displayed. The Duke of Kent 
was never, in any sense, a party man — neither in religion 
nor in politics : he had his preferences — he honestly avowed 
them ; he had adopted them upon conviction, and he con- 
scientiously acted up to them. 

He did not withdraw from public life from any motive of 
indifference to the public service ; on the contrary, he never 
ceased to lament that no opportunity was afforded him, 
during so many of the latter years of his life, to prove his 
devotion to his country. None of his family were ever 
deficient in personal courage ; and he had written upon his 
heart his own motto, " Aut vincere aut muri" He had no- 
delight in war ; but he had an i^nbounded devotedness. to the 
land of which he was born a prince. He much wished Uk 
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have bonie a part in the Peninsular service, in which the 
f)ower of the tyrant of France first received a shock in Spain. 
** 1 hate/' he said, " to eat the bread of idleness/* Of that 
bread he never ate ; for his habits were of the most active 
description. He rase at five o'clock, winter and summer — 
not unfrequently at four. Until four in the afternoon, he 
was engaged in receiving those who waited upon him by 
appointment, transacting his military business, and attending 
to his general correspondence. At four he dined ; and by 
six, during summer, might be seen taking his evening ride : 
in winter he devoted those hours to domestic intercourse : 
at half-past ten, he retired to rest. This was his regular 
plan ; occasionally only broken in upon by his public engage- 
taents. These never infringed upon his hour of rising j and 
we have known him, when some question of vital importance 
has kept the House of Lords sitting late, return tnence tp 
Kensington at five in the morning, change his dress^ ancj 
enter upon the duties of the day, v;ithout retiring to repose 
at all. His remark, therefore, bore a distinct reference to his 
desire of devoting himself to the service of his country 
actively ; and he added, " I am supported by my country ; 
and I am anxious to dedicate my whole powers (o my 
country." This gratification being denied him, he cherished 
. in retirement the warmest patriotism, which never failed to 
manifest itself upon every occurrence that gave it scope. 
Early in the year 1811, the writer of this narrative was waited 
upon by an individual, who professed to be in posses- 
sion of most important intelligence, of a secret nature, fron\ 
Sweden, which he had just left by flight; and against which 
an expedition was then about to sail, under the command of 
Sir James Sauniarez. He refused to i^npart it to any one 
excepting the Duke of Kent, or some one of his Majesty's, 
ministers. None of tlie latter being personally known to the 
writer, he immediately brought the matter before his royal 
highness, apprizing him, at the same time, of the secrecy 
required. The same day a note was received from the dtike, 
written altogether with his own hand, as follows : — 

" January 6th, 1811. 
" My dear Doctor, 

" Not knowing exactly where to find you, and therefore 
being unable to prevent your having the trouble of coming over 
here this evening, I leave this note with my servant, just to ap- 
prize you, that if you will bring Mr. with you to the palace 

to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock, I shall be ready to receive 
you: but I hope that ^^a' gentleman can have' no possible 
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objection to your being present at oiir interview, as you have 
so kindly undertaken to be his introductor ; and I trust that 
he will come here with his mind prepared for that purpose, 
'* I remain, in the meanwhile, with very sincere 
regard and esteem, 
** My dear Doctor, yours faithfully, 
« Kensington Palace. "Edward." 

The interview took p]ace accordingly ; and the communi- 
cations appeared to be of high importance; but the circum^ 
stances out of which they arose were so extraordinary, as to 
render it necessary to weigh well the probabilities of the case, 
before that stress should be laid upon the information which 
it undoubtedly merited, if it should prove to be correct. His 
royal highness wished the writer of this article to commit the 
substance of the narrative, and the conversation which passed 
(the whole communication having been made viva voce), to 
paper : and at the same time to superadd such reflections as 
misht occur to him upon the character of the evidence, in 
order to its being laid, when finished, immediately before the 
Prince Regent. This was done, to the satisfaction of the 
Duke of Kent ; and the information thus obtained was pri* 
vately imparted to Sir James Saumarez, who subsequently 
informed his royal highness that the communications were 
found to be most correct, and the information most useful. 
How deeply interested the duke felt in this business, is 
evident from the warmth with which he expressed himself, 
upon receiving the documents in question : — 

" Kensington Palace, 9th Jan. 1811. 

'* My dear Doctor, 
/' It IS impossible for me to find words adequate to express 
the obligation I feel to you for tne zeal and application which 
you have, to so much purpose, bestowed upon the very 
delicate commission I took the liberty of engaging you to 
undertake on Monday ; and therefore I will only say, that I 
shall ever appreciate the important service thus rendered me 
and my country as I ought, and will take care that it is repre- 
sented in the same lightin that quarter which the communi- 
cation is eventually destined to reach. The narrative I 
consider perfect: and the remarks thereupon do no less 
honour to your head than to your heart; and they shall 
most certainly accompany it. 

** I remain ever, with sentiments of the warmest 
regard and esteem, 
**My dear Doctor; yours faithfully, • * 
''TheRev.Dr.Collyer, &C.&C.&C. ' *'Edward.'' 
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The {>atrroiism of the Duke of Kent was no lees demon- 
strated in many instances of self-denial, which he practised 
from prudential motives, in sometimes suspending his personal 
aid to benevolent plans, in which his heart was deeply in- 
terested ; and this species of self-denial, to a mind so consti- 
tuted as his own, so filled with warm and kind affections, so 
ready to every, good work, was the most severe to which ,he 
could possibly have been, in any case, subjected. On this 
account he laboured to associate .with himself, in every 
common cause, those who might differ from him in politics^ 
and not be disposed to advance with him to the extent of hia 
own liberality of sentiment. He feared a collision, which he 
knew could only be effected by bigotry ; and, conscious that 
union is strength, he abstained, in some instances, from going 
the entire length to which his own heart would have prompted 
him, on the principle of conciliation. He foresaw that 
hostility on the one hand, and zeal on the other, might pro-^ 
duce, as he once said, " a strong political struggle — a thing,** 
he added, '* which I abhor ; though when the day of difficulty 
arrives, I trust I shall not be found absent from my post.** 
That post of honour would have been, to advocate and defend 
every candid and liberal principle. But will not bigots, of 
every party, call t6 mind, that alienation and disunion among 
the advocates of religion and benevolence cannot fail to 
hasten a crisis so much to be deprecated? Let them be 
cordially united, s6 far as they can possibly advance upon 
common ground, (which may be done without compromising 
any one principle. Or sacrificinff in any instance the right and 
duty of private judgment), and they will not be likely to fall 
into any political disruption : but if every thing is to be 
treated as sectarianism, which is not established ; if every 
thing is to be considered as irregular, which is not incor- 
porated ; if every thing is to be accounted injurious, which 
is not prescribed; and if those who labour in the same work^ 
and regard the same end, are to be taught to look upon each 
other with envious or suspicious eyes, what can arise from so 
perilous a dissension, but a final struggle for superiority, and 
a party contention which may attempt to establish rival 
claims, upon the ruins of all that is grand, beautiful, and 
benevolent ? The spirit of love is the only pledge of peace,, 
amd in its universal operation cannot fail to produce and to 
establish it. This was felt by our illustrious patriot, and it 
guided all his measures. The fountains of knowledge are too 
copious to be confined within a single channel ; to attempt 
it, would be to endanger the resisting baaks, and cause an 
inundation that would devastate, but could uot fertilize ; like 
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the tide of the Ganges, in that countiy where they arose^ 
they must find for. themselves many mouths whence to distri- 
bute their fulness : thus also the benefits conferred by them 
become more diffusive. The country irtto which those springs 
emptied themselves, Egypt, fiirnishes in her river the eluci- 
dation of this position; the fruitfulness of the Delta arises 
from the ramifications into which the Nile is divided. To 
positions of this description bigotry may yield an unwilling 
assent ; but to " this conclusion she must come at last, 
** Knowledge is pow^r.!' So said Britain's greatest philo- 
sopher ; — so thought Britain's lamented prince. It is new 
power called into action ; its progress cannot be arrested ; it 
demands the wisdom and union of all parties to direct it 
aright. The mighty ei^gine is in motion ; its wheels, and 
levers, and cylinders, are all in play ; its force is irresistible ; 
and the arm that shall attempt to plunge amidst its compli- 
cated, yet harmonious organization, to stay its operation, must 
be crushed ; but the machinery will work- on unobstructed. 
]Let not this royal example be lost to the world; let one 
grand and united effort be made to enlighten and ameliorate 
society ; let not those who agree in principle, become 
alienated from each other on account of form; let a spirit of 
conciliation prevail, and nothing can resist the mighty impulse 
which it will impart. 

Many of the public movements of the Duke pf Keut were 
regulated by family delicacy, to which all his private aflPec- 
tions paid homage* A better son, a kinder brother, a more 
attached and attentive relative, never existed. The closing 
scenes of his life shewed, also, what he was as a husband 
and a father ; one heart too, at least, can testify what he waa 
as a friend. To conduct all his public, measures, while any 
hope of the restoration of the late King's mental faculties 
remained, so as that his father should not have the mortifica* 
tion of thinking that the restriction which he had seen, fit to 
lay upon his sons, not decidedly to internaeddle with public 
affairs^ had been forgotten or neglected, was the fiirst desire 
pf his royal highness ; and occasioned the delay which oc- 
curred in his appearance in the chair, at the. bead of our 
general institutions ; and \yhich did not, therefqre, take place 
until the close of the year 1812. All his countenance of the 
great efforts in the cause of religion and humanity was 
previously confined to private support, in obedience to that 
which he conceived to oe his father's preference, that pub- 
licity should be avoided. The Duke of Kent had never any 
hesitation as to the propriety of the public steps which he 
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afterwards took, and then contemplated ; for he uniformly 
aiid fearlessly acted up to his convictions of what was right, 
and never embarked in any cause which he had not carefully 
considered, and which he did not cordially approve; — so 
much the more valuable, therefore, was his countenance on 
every occasion: neither did he in the least doubt that he 
could satisfy his royal father of the wisdom and fitness of 
any measures which he might himself be induced to adopt; 
but such explanations he considered as in themselves unde- 
sirable, under all the circumstances of the case ; and thus 
decided that it was far better, at that time, to deny himself 
the gratification of obeying the dictates of his benevolent 
nature, from motives which, if duly appreciated, could not 
fail to do him honour, and which, at least, were satisfactory 
to his own mind. These feelings of delicacy and propriety 
are best expressed in his own language ; when, on a question 
of no small interest, and in which he took an active and 
successful part, he recommended that a letter which had 
been written to him on the subject, and which a respectable 
society wished to publish, should remain as a private, al- 
though approved, communication. " The same motives," he 
says, *' arising from my position with respect to a most 
revered personage, at present, to the great grief of his family^ 
visited by one of the severest dispensations of Providence, 
must induce me to request, that those sentiments which you 
have so ably expressed in a late letter to me, may not appeal 
hi that form in print, at least at present ;, lest, at some future 
day, should it please Providence to restore the revered indi- 
vidual above alluded to to health, it might come to his know- 
ledge, and lead to discussions, which, on every account, it would 
be desii-able to avoid." The filial dehcacy, which, under a 
consciousness of having acted rightly, still endeavoured to 
avoid givhig a parent even the trouble of an explanation, can- 
not but be felt by every mind of sensibility, and cannot be too 
highly appreciated. The same delicacy, with regard to every 
other member of his family, prevailed in his affectionate and 
well regulated mind, as well in every instance of co-operation 
with them, as on those occasions when he felt it his duty 
to stand alone. Two instances of this attention to the opinions 
and feelings of his illastiious family, now lie before us in 
one letter; the former part of which relates to the Camber- 
well and Peckham Bible Society, (the first meeting of that 
description at which he presided) ; the latter to the London 
Society for the conversion of the Jews, on occasion of his 
laying the first stone of their episcopal chapel. " In reply," he 
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says, " to the subject of my attendance at the meeting of the! ^ 
friends to the Auxiliary Bible Society for Peckham and 
Camberwell, the warm attachment I feel for the cause of 
JiberaHty and toleration, which it is intended to promote, and 
the sincere, desire I have, upon all occasions, to meet your 
wishes, when that can be done consistently with my public 
and private sentiments, decide me at once upon giving a 
favourable answer to that point : but, at the same time that I 
do this, I must request of you to guard against any possible 
misunderstanding of the Duke of Cambridge's disposition 
towards the object of the meeting, before the day arrives ; for 
inasmuch as it would be truly gratifying to my feehngs to 
co-operate with my brother, in forwarding a cause of so 
much vital importance to the free exercise of private judg- 
ment upon religious matters, it would be in an equal degree 
vexatious and mortifying to me as an individual, as well as 
injurious to the cause itself, to find our judgments openly, 
opposed to each other under such circumstances : I mean to 
express the high satisfaction it will afford me to support him, 
or to receive his support, at the meeting, but' the danger and 
difficulty which must infallibly arise, if he comes there with 
wrong impressions as to the object and extent of the meet* 
ing. — Upon the second point named in your letter, I am^ 
sure you will rightly esti unite my feelings, when I continue 
still to lay a stress upon possessing a document to prove that 
it is the will and disposition of the Prince Regent, that one 
of bis brothers should become an avowed patron and sup- 
porter of the London Society; which I apprehend can be 
easily procured under the auspices of Lord Robert Seymour, 
or Mr. Wilberforce — my motive for this you will eaSily per-- 
ceive, as a verbal sanction might prove the offspring of 
unmatured decision, and lead to ultimate condemnation, whilst 
an authority in writing cannot be disputed, and is not subject 
to the doubts and hesitations of forgetfulness. If this object 
be effected, and it be decided that I am to appear the chief • 
actor upon the occasion in question, I shall particularly 
stipulate for the presence of Lord Dundas at the procession 
and dinner; for he is the only nobleman, or gentleman, 
among the president, vice-presidents, and officers, named on • 
the list, whom I have the happiness to know at all intimately ; • 
although there are many of them whose characters I must- 
esteem, from pubUc report, and their known active benevo- 
lence." — It may be unnecessaiy to add, that the Duke of* 
Cambridge is joint patron of, the CamberweU and Peckham 
Auxiliaiy Bible Society, with the Duke of Sussex, and the 
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late lamented and iIlustriouB subject of this memoir; or tthat 
the points in question were satisfactorily proved to his royal 
highness. 

In the succession of public events, and the process of 
public measures, the tide of popularity w'lW necessarily ebb 
and flow. It was a great object with the Duke of Kent, in 
the discharge of those public duties which his conscience 
dictated, and his station required, to avoid not only all 
occasions of irritation; but, so far as it was in his power, 
eveiy possible misapprehension. He was earnestly solicited 
to visit some of the principal of the manufacturing towns of 
this empire, at a season when his own popularity was at the 
height, and the places specifically named knew and loved 
him, as the friend and patron of education ; but when he 
thought it possible his motives, had he complied, might have 
been misconceived and misrepresented, he dictated a refusal 
as frank as it was dignified : — " In respect to the suggestion 
of his royal highness's visiting Stockport, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, in the course of the year, he commands me to say, 
that nothing could be more gratifying to his mind, than tia 
become the instrument of good in any shape to his country ; 
but when he reflects upon the misconstructions that might, 
and would in all probability, arise out of such a risit, he 
thinks it but an act of prudence to decline adopting the 
measure.*' — A sentiment of this description, privately com* 
municated^ and sincerely felt, may, and ought to be, con- 
sidered as a full -answer to those unworthy insinuations which 
have sometimes been thrown out, that the active benevolence 
and pubUc spirit of the Duke of Kent were prompted solely 
or prin(5!]pally by a love of popularity, or were dictated by a 
political party spirit. 

The same delicate regard to his family manifested itself in 
all his private and relative attention to every branch of it- 
His weekly and unremitting attendance at Windsor upon his 
illustrious parents, and royal sisters; his respectful duty 
tendered at Carlton House ; and his frequent visits to Black- 
heath, while the Princess of Wales was residing there; 
evinced his personal affiection, independent of every political 
consideration. When they were in trouble, he shared their 
sorrows with unaflected sympathy, and soothed them with 
unfeigned attachment : and when they were removed by the 
hand of death, no heart was more deeply penetrated than 
that of the Duke of Kent. The writer ot this memoir can 
never forget his first interview with him, upon his arrival in 
England, after the unexpected and melancholy event which. 
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blighted the test, hemes of the country; iii 'the silddeti re- 
moval of the deplorea Princess Charlotte. - » 

The extracts from the correspondence of his royal high- 
ness, which have already been givpn, wiU have sheWn, in the. 
various appointments tp which they allude^ that quaUty for 
which he was distinguished in all his habit^ public and 
private — punctuality. All letters, even such as were anony-; 
mous, if aiiy place was specified whither a reply might be 
sent, received immediate notice, and were answered to the 
full detail of their contents. The consequence w^ls, that the 
correspondence of the duke was most voluminous ; and it is, 
in many instances/ deeply to be regretted, that^so much of 
his time should have been sacrificed to a purpose so tem- 
porary, and so far short of its value. His. scrupulosity in 
this respect indicated the same benevolence of dispositioi:> 
which marked him throughout ; but society itself suffered by 
ihose powers being chained down to the aesk, which could, 
have been occupied by higher pursuits, apd otherwise would 
have been devoted to purposes more generally useful and 
beneficial. His royal highness was intruded upon by persona 
who could have no possible claim upon his regard, ?tnd who: 
often taxed his condescension ^ith frivolous or sel^sh appli- 
cations. The evil became the greater, so far as his time was 
concerned, because he never suffered any letter to go out !in( 
his name, which he did not himself. dictate or write,' foe 
subsequent transcription and his own signature. As all hia 
letters were t>ut into his own hand, without any intermediate 
exainination, they all received his own definitive answer, and 
in his own language. To meet these contingent claims^ in 
addition to those of his stated, engagements, military, public^ 
and private, he was obliged to husband well his tiine; and 
every part of the day was so arranged, that it could not. 
brook interruption; for the whole. was filled, from, the begin- 
ning to the close of it. He was, therefore, and necessarily, 
most punctual in all his appointments. To be a quarter of 
an hour too late was to risk not seeing him at all, .and cerr 
tainly to abridge the interview to that extent. '' I thought I 
should not have had the pleasure of seeing you to-day/' said 
he, on one occasion,. turning to the clock which stood in his 
closet, and the index pf which painted out that ten minutes 
had elapsed beyond the stipulated hour. A seryant entered, 
announcing that certain individuals were then in waiting: '' I 
cannot see them to-day,'' w;as his reply: "I named nine o'clock, 
and it is now ten minutes past ten : my appointments are filled 
up for the day ; to-morrow I will see them at one o^clockprc^ 

\0h. II. — NO. 3. c 
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cisifti//' Ih all thi^ there was no aflfbct&tion. It was a habit^ 
formed in his childhood, by the precepts, and upon the example, 
of his royal father ; cultivated by mihtttry discipline, to which it 
id e^dential * confirmed by the extent and variety of his occu- 
pations, arid maintained upon the conviction of its propriety in 
liself, and its great importance to society. By adhering 
invarifebly to order, and inflexibly to this punctuality, together 
trfth ei^rly risings arid unwearied application, it is incredible 
how ihafch he Was capable of effecting, and did actually 
dt^cbmplish. The same order and precision attended all his 
public engageiti^ntSj until th6 freq^uency of them rendered it 
iribdmpatible with the mol-e pressing claims of his profes- 
sional and private duties. After he devoted hiriiself so en- 
tirely to taking the chair at public meetings, it often happened 
that the hour named as most suitable for the business inter- 
fered with the limited space for his correspondence ; then, 
kideed, he came later to the assembly : but this was usually 
made known before to the respective committees, so that no 
evil should ^rise out of his detention. He found also, that 
his owil pUrictuAlity could not always excite that of others ; 
and was t'hus t^riipted to devote that hour at home to his 
pr^^n^ concerns, which he knew would be otherwise unoc- 
cupied in the coriimittee room. But the depende;ice upon 
kfc presents fat last, Counterbalanced these occasional and 
unavoidable delays. It must have been an extraordinary and 
uncontroilabte circumstance indeed, iiirhich dould have kept 
him from a piiblte irieetirig to which he had given his promise 
if iupportw Neitheir Aipxt indi^pOsitioti, rior distance, noi* 
WfeaAel*, rior fatigue, nor personal incorivenience, was ever 
pleaded or regarded by hirii. lite only instances which 
bccuited) during the several y^stfs in which he devoted him- 
e(etf to the public, of his having disappointed any meeting; 
alx>sd kithtt from miste^e, or sudden caHsito attend upon the 
sovewign. These were accordingly very few. At the close 
of the year 1812, he was expected at a meeting of the West- 
ndnster Auxiliary Bible Sodety, and did not attend. His 
absence originated wholly in a misapprehension as to the 
engagement itself; and he was so anxiotis on the occasion^ 
that he wrote repeatedly ori the subject; rior wafe he satisfied^ 
imtil all th^ ifinembers 6f the committee, and l^e principal 
siippcnrters of the institution, were made acquainted with all 
1I16 circumstances. 

it has h^^ &aid> that princes haVe rio friends— ^ that 
equality is essential t6 ftiH confidence and perfect ease — and 
that, ihe dispropOTtion of theit Hgh tank tHik the station of 
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those smrounding theih, deprives them of thfe most invalaable 
of all blessings and privileges. ITxe Duke of Kent surmounted 
these natural and social disadvantages. He had friends-^ 
real, attached, devotedyHem/s — ^not merely among the mem<^ 
hers of his own illustrious house, who Were his equals, and 
whose relative ties were strengthened by the most sincere 
friendship (a circumstance, unhappily, but too uncommon) ; 
but among those whom he permitted to approadi him, and 
whom he admitted to his confidence. He had a dignity so 

Sirincely and so habitual, that no one could, on any occasion* 
bi^t what was due to him ; yet was it so easy and gracefuli 
so kind and condescending, that it inspired confidence — » 
invited, and returned it. It was a secret and indescribable 
charm, maintaining without effort the high rank in which 
Providence had placed him^ and at the same moment irresis^ 
tibly exciting attachment, and most graciously and ainpiy 
repaying it. Indefinable as it was — (O grief! that we must 
speak of it as past!) — ^it may be best understood by a term as 
indefinite, yet universally intelligible — heart — ^kindness, synn 
pathy, sincerity — all blended. He reposed unhesitating con* 
fidence in those whom he trusted at all; and there was a 
frankness in the manner of doing it, which drew fordi a 
correspondent feeling : and he became that confidant in his 
turn which friendship requires, and which a tried and beloved 
firiend alone can become. We have letters lying before tis, 
written at different periods, all breathing the same spirit of 
kindness and affection. If it were necessary, or proper, a 
volume of these might be furnished; but as such memorials 
of friendship are in their nature confidential, wel9i)re confined 
to extracts of the most simple and general kind. Too careless 
of his own health, he never failed to take a deep interest in 
diat of others : and the warmth and affection wim which he 
urged upon them that care and attention which he neglected 
himself, shew what he was as a friend ; and how natur^y Ihe 
dignity of the prince was, in him, combined with the best anfl 
most endejuring feelings of the man. In the year 1810, he 
writes : '* I had the pleasure of finding upon my table, on my 
return firom Windsor this morning, your mvour of the 3d inst., 
from which I learned, with very sincere concern, the cause 
Ihat had occasioned your journey to the sea-coast; although 
T had at the same time the satisfaction of perceiving, tluit 
you are enabled to state voraself as being at present in a 
state of convalescence. You are extremely good in Haying 
so much about not having written to me earUer, relative to 
my protege, Edward Boyd ; but although much inteisested 
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about that fine youth, I never could wish to put you. to the 
inconvenience of making a communication to me respecting 
him, while your health did not admit of your writing. I am 
extremely gratified in finding that you were able to take him 
with you ; as the trip cannot fail being equally advantageous 
to his health, and to the improvement of his mind, white he 
enjoys the advantage of your friendly superintendence. On 
my own part, I do not see the smallest objection to his having 
leave to join four or five days later than the 1st of August, if 
.the rulies of the Institution admit of the indulgence being 
extended to him. I will, therefore, immediately write to the 
governor upon the subject, in the way of a request from me, 
which I think he cannot well refuse ; and the moment I have 
his answer, I will forward it to you. In the meanwhile, I 
shall only add, that when he passes this place, on his way to 
Marlow, I shall be much obUged to you to bring him up to 
me ; which will afford me the more pleasure, as giving me an 
opportunity of personally thanking you for your most kind 
and friendly attention to him.'' In 1814, in the same spirit 
of kindness, he writes : " I return you, with many thanks, our 
young friend Edward's letter, which was very highly gratifying 
to me, as welj as your interesting report of his having re^ 
tained the same pure character he stfirted with. I am 
truly* grieved to hear that you have suffered so severely from 
indisposition, and are likely to continue to suffer for some 
time longer; but hope you will not trifle with the complaint^ 
as your life is of too much value to society, to admit pf your 
running any risk by neglecting any complaint in its early 
stage." With how much more force might this expostulation 
apply to himself, whose rank gave him such advantages in 
servmg every great' and good cause, and whose active bene- 
volence enabled him to employ this superior influence with 
isq ' much zeal and effect ! With what unavailing earnestness 
were similar cautions ur^ed upon him by those about hrm ! 
But, solicitous for the life and health of those whom he 
honoured with his esteem, he trusted but too much to the 
vigour of his own excellent constitution, and habitually 
thought more of others than of himself. Nor was it a pass- 
ing compliment paid in acknowledging a letter; it was a 
serious, and earnest charge reiterated, and each time in still 
stronger language. " With sincere concern I learn how se- 
riously your health has. been attacked of late— arising, I fear, 
4r6m too close attention to those duties which you have,with so 
much zeal J^nd piety, undertaken and persevered in, notwith- 
standing, the advice of your friends, and myself among the 
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number, to icurtsul tbetn, from the evident want df sufficient ' 
stamina to proceed to so great an extent as you KLtherto hiaye. 
done. I hope, therefore, you will make a resolution, on your 
return from your intended visit to Bristol, to consider your 
health i^ore thart you have of late; and recollect, that it is in 
fact a dutjf^ on your part, to preserve yourself, for the good of. 
that great cause,, of which you are so able an advocate. 
In regard to the wish you express, that I wpuld see Dr, 
Lettsom and Mr. fetdgrew upon the subject of the interests 
of the Philosophical Society, if you will appoint them to be 
with me, at a quarter before eleven, on Tuesday next, at 
Kensington Palace, I shall be happy to receive them ; and, if 
you can accompany them, I, shall be the better pleased, as we 
can then settle together the points that I should wish to have 
cleared up, before I decide on takiiig the chair at a general 
meeting of the friends of the Guardiaia Society. At the same 
iime, if it should not be in your power to do so^ if you will 
inform me with whom I am to communicate on subjects 
relating to this latter society, I will then endeavour to do the 
best I. can, though I fear but very imperfectly, without your 
assistance. The letter you have requested for your friend^ 
Dr. Bromley, to Major-General M^Quarrie, accompanies this ; 
and I trust it will be the means of securing to that respectable 
gentleman all the attention which is his just due, during the 
time he may be detained in New South Wales, after having 
performed the charge he has undertaken. I have now only 
to add, that Mr. Pettigrew's letter is herewith returned ; and 
to subscribe myself, with friendship and esteem,'* &c. &c. 

The humanity of the Duke of Kent was conspicuous on 
every occasion. It was as private as powerful in its exercise ; 
it sprung up in his heart, and was interwoven with his exist- 
ence ; it was so unaffected and so uniform, that it afforded a 
pledge of the most satisfactory kind to those who knew him, 
that' no cause of suffering could appeal to him in vain. He 
had the greatest possible horror of the forfeiture of human 
life, excepting in cases of murder; and was prepared to go all 
kngthg with Sir Samuel Romilly, and those other philan- 
thropists, who laboured, and still labour, for a revision of the 
criminal code. The writer of this article has, at different 
periods, had the high satisfaction of rescuing live individuals 
from dtoth, through the benevolent interposition of the Duke 
of Kent* fn the year 1811, a successful application was 
made, at his request, by this compassionate prince, to his 
ilittstrious brotlier, his present most gracious Majesty ; and 
the leUer which he wtote on that occasion does bim so much 
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honoar, that we could not feel ourselves justified in withhold- 
ing it fix)m the public : — « 

" Kmsingtoit Palace, $^d Jan. 1811. 
*' My dear Doctob, 

^* The instant I receiyed your letter of Sunday evening, 
upon the case of the unfortunate , now under sentence 

of death at Newgate, I lost no time in taking that step which 
I conceived to be most efficacious, to obtain either- his 
pardon, or a commutation of his sentence, viz. that of jdacing 
your most interesting relation, and its aoeompanymg en- 
closure, in the hands of the Earl of Moira, who holds the 
first place in the prince's confidence, and will, I am siH^e, 
most warmly second our wishes of saving this unfortunate 
young man, by representing his case to my brother in the 
most tiei^ourable light. Witn such an advocate for our cause, 
I own I feel sanj^uine of success ; and it will be one of the 
happiest days of my life, if I am enabled to communicate to 
you, and your respectable friend, the result of the step I have 
taken being favourable ; as from the n^oment 1 first heard of 

*8 misfortune, my heart felt warmly interested for him. 

I am happy in this, as in every opportunity, of repeating the 
sentiments of friendly regard and smcere esteem, with which 
I ever am, 

" My dear Doctor, 

'' Yours faithfully, 

-«Dr.Conyef. "Edward.'' 

The application was successful; and his royal highness, 
sensible tnat but half the work of mercy was accomplished, 
in rescuing an interesting and misguided young man from 
death, who was sentenced to transportation, if he were left a 
prey to associations which could only have a tendency still 
more to debase and corrupt him, after having found that it 
was impracticable to sever him from his unhappy companions 
during the voyage^ gave him a letter to the governor of New 
Soutli Wales, re<]^uesting that he might be separated from the 
convicts upon his arrival at the place of his destination *, and 
recommending him to the care and favour of that officer, if 
his subsequent deportment should merit it; of wfaidi his 
exemplary conduct, previous to the rash act which incurred 
the sentence of death, seemed to afibrd a pledge^ On this 
occasion he commanded his private aeeretery to make the 
following communication :— *'' Owing to the melancholy and 
afflicting domestic circumstances which occupy the time and 
.attention of the Duke of Keot at this time, 1 am instrtiotod 
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by hia royal bighneeft to acknowledge vour fetter of yester- 
day, with the enclo9urea contaiqed therein (herewith re- 
turned) ; and to transact to you, in consequence, the accimi- 
panying letter to Ooyemor Af^Quarrif , for the unfortunate 

r, which his royal highness sincerely hopes may proioe 

the means of softening the rigour of his fate, and of pro- 
curing him, on his arrival in New South Wales, those 
indulgent considerations, which, his royal highness regrets tp 
say, he sees no possibility of gaining for him on his passage 
out. 1 am instructed by the duke to express to you how 
much he feels obliged by the kind and feeling mannar in 
which you allude to the afflicting situation of the royal 
family, and to assure you of his best wishes," &c. Sec. Uup- 
successful as his royal highness must be supposed necessarily 
to be, in most instances, as the laws now exist, he was unre- 
mitting in his applications; and amidst the statements of 
many such dkappointments now lyin^ before us, we select 
tvfQ, as expressing his opinions on this important subject, and 
the strength of his feelings, whenever he was unhappily 
unsuccessful : — *' I do myself the pleasure of acknowledging 
your lejbter of yesterday, with the accompanying pase. enr 
closed therein ; and as my sentiments entirely coincide with 
yours upon the ji^st grounds of favourable consideration 
which ^re due to the unfortunate convict's awful situs^tion, I 
have lost no tim^ in forwarding it to liord Sidmouth^ strongly 
soliciting bis lordship's humane attention thereto, under a 
hope that it might, upon a reference to the judgei who tried 
the criminal, be deemed to merit a commutation of the 
sentence. More ithan this I cannot do; although I must 
confess that the distinction so clearly made out by Dr. Paley^ 
between ;the species of forgery in question, and that which 
more iiomediately strikes at thp root of commercial confi-^ 
dence^ ia deserving of tiie maturest deliberation, and the 
strongest exertions, which can be made to Baye the life of tbiis 
unfortunate voung mad." Two days afterwards, the diike 
cQuxmanded his secretary to signiiy the failure of his applicar 
tion on this subject ::t-*'^ It is with sincere concero thathia 
royal highness is under the necessity of transmitting to you 
the accompanying unfavourable communication, received ftom 
Lord Sidmoutb, on^ the subject oi the unfortunate young man 
UBjder s^i|«nce of death for forgery ; but it seem3 that the 
harsh forfeiture of our laws must hold its sway upon the x^se 
in question.'' On another occasion he writes, after having 
entertained some hopes which could not be realized : — ^' 1 
grieve ^Q.have .to state to you, that an hour or two after 
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Lieut. Paiker'p letter of last evening was despatched to you^ 
I receired the^accompanying note from Mr- Arabin^ contain- 
ing the result of his inquiries of the recorder in my name ; 
from. which you will perceive, with no less unfeigned regret 
than that I e:fperienced when 1 read the communication, that 
the door seems totally closed against the possibility of an 
extension of mercy to the cases of the three, unfortunate 
prisoners undeir sentence of death in Newgate ; and concern- 
ing whom^ in conformity to your benevolent wishes, 1 wrote 
to Lord Sidmouthi You will of course judge kZ/a/ it may be 
ibest to do, under such circumstances, with regard to pre^ 
venting these poor wretched men from being buoyed up with 
fidse expfectatidns of a commutation of their sentence.'? . 
. ' We nave accidentally taken up a little manual of devotion, 
originally composed by the Rev. Benjamin Jenks, and recently 
edited by the Kev. Charles Simeon. In one of the composi- 
tions, entitled the Soldier's Prayer, we find these petitions :— ^ 
** Though the sword is in my Jiand, let the peace of God rule 
in my heart. And though I am a soldier, let me not be a 
man of blood, delighting in war, but a ready servant of my 
^country, a faithful instrument for our common defence and 
safety, and a dutiful subject to the powers ordained of God, 
for the Lord's sake." The Duke of Kent, although a gallant 
o&ter, entertained similar sentiments relative to the horrors 
of war, and the advantages of religious principle in the day 
of battle. This appears from the following extract of a 
lettdr, dictated soon after a battle in which one of his young 
friends was wounded, and another killed : — *^ His royal high- 
ness most entirely accords with you, that firm and correct 
principles of religioii form no less the counterpart of bravery 
m the field, than sterling security for quiet serenity 'Of mind 
on a deajth bed ; and as such, applauds the lessons of wisdom 
you have offered, for the guide and protection of your young 
friend. ^~ It was a true source of pleasure to bis royal 
highness to find that Boyd's wound was nothing more 
serious, more especially as the loss of Lieutenant De Lalabury 
has given rise to many anxious reflections ; both as having 
been his protege, and from the circumstance of his parents 
having, with his death, suffered the deprivation of three sons, 
from the exigencies' of the service, in the course of the last 
two years ; and thus in their old age have been left to mourn 
the loss of those who were looked to with affectionate confix 
dence as the stay and support of their declining years, and 
the no less zealous protectors of two unmarried sisters* With 
such a knowledge of the private calamities which war creates. 
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his royal bigbtiess becomes well prepared to deplore i£ in a 
general sense ; and Earnestly hopes with you, that a time will 
ere long arrive, when the honour and glory of the country 
will admit of a cessation from those hostilities, which are 
now, aJas! too frequently the origin of sorrow and grief, as 
well to the domestic circle, as the patriotic rulers ^of a brave 
and united country/' With such sentiments and such feel*- 
ings, on the part of the illustrious subject of these memoirs, 
we are prepared to rebut the charges of cruelty which have 
been alleged against him as a disciplinarian. Cruelty never 
found a lodging so pure, so honourable, and so good, as was 
the bosom of the Duke of Kent. He was absolutely inca- 
pable either of the acts or intentions which slander has 
imputed to him. He considered discipline as essential to 
military order ; and strict discipline he preferred, because he 
judged it the mildest in the issue. He shall speak fpr him- 
self, in a letter which he dictated, in answer to some wishes 
expressed by his young protege, relative to an appointment, 
honourable to his courage, but which the duke thought 
incompatible with his existing duties. " It is his royal high-' 
ness's wish, that you should acquaint Mr. Boyd, that al- 
though }ve cannot but admire the zeal and ardour which the 
tenour of his communication to you conveys, yet he must, as 
his friend and protector, moist decidedly negative the plans he 
therein suggests for the commencement of his professional 
career : for it is an uniform opinion entertained by his royal 
highness> that no young man entering into the army should 
lose the smallest space of time aiforded him previous thereto, 
for the fuU completion of his studies ; and whenever they are 
finished, and his commission is given him, that he should 
steadily purstie the tour of duty to which his regiment may 
call him, let it be ever so arduous or adverse to his private 
views and feielings ; for it is in the army, as in other profes- 
sions^ a strict and steady adherence to the line of duty, which 
circumstances appear clearly to mark out, that opens the 
surest road to respectability and fame." As an ofiicer, he 
scrupulously ex:acted the obedience which he considered 
essential to the service ; but he was not cruel and implacable^ 
as he has been misreprcisented. It would have been strange, 
indeed, if he lost as a soldier, all that humanity which distin- 
guished him as a man. We have before us ample evidence 
to the contrary. A young officer, in his regiment, had 
formed some associations by which he was seduced from a 
sense of duty ; and certainly wrote to the duke in a style of 
insolence, which few persons, not of the rank of his royal 
highness, would have forgiven ; at the same time that he 
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disobeyed the orders of his superior offipers. To hs^ye re- 
ported him to the commander4Drchi^f, woiild have ruined all 
liis military prospects ; not to notice his conduct, must hav^ 
been subversive of military subordination. This good prince 
jco^ld not consent to expose his officers to (contempt of 
authority, and would not visit the transgressions of the 
offender upon bis head. His object was to endeayouf to 
j^eclaim him from a course which threatened his future wel- 
fare ; and, although it\was necessary to remove him from the 
regiment^ to effect this in a way least injurious to his in- 
terests, bv commanding him to be placed upon half-pay. His 
royal highness could not himself appeal to the better feelings 
of tliis young man^ but he did it through the medium of tlie 
friend who had first recommended him to his notice. '' It is 
with real concern/' he says, '^ that I address m3rself jto you 
to-day ; as the object of this letter is to comniunieate to you 

the copy of one I have received from Mr. '--— , the gentlie- 

man I recommended for a commission in . at your 

request, which is of such a nature, that were I to lay it before 
the commander-in-chief, it would be impossible for him t9 
escape, without bein^ subject to the most ignominious dis^ 
missal from the service. My object, therefore, is, through 
you to induce him to retract and apologise for this gross 
production, which is subversive of every rule of miUtary 
subordination, and such as I could not be wan*anted in pass- 
ing over, as the colonel of the regiment, but from the nop^ 
that this unfortunate young man may be brought to a sense 
of his error, and atone for it before it is too late." After 
stating the particulars of misconduct, and the steps which 
he had taken, the duke adds: — ** In short, my whple 
wish has been to treat him with all possible indulr 
gence and kindness on your account ; and the return he hs^ 
made me has been his writing me this letter, the copy of 
which I herewith enclose ; and which I pim sure you will 
admit, had I treated him knowingly with the grossest iiir 
justice, nothing could have justified. I am, however, ^till 
willing to save him, if possible, from ignomiuy, which must 
ensue, if I once lay the subject before the Duk^ of York; 
which I must do, unless he makes a suitable apology, and 
entreats me to permit him to withdraw the letters; which, in 
that case, I will most willingly assent to.'^ In another letter 
on the same subject, he says : — '' Convey to him from me, 
ihat the moment he is brought to a sense of his relative 
situation towards bis superior officer, I am ready to forgive 
his conduct towards me." The proper submission was made, 
jtnd accepted with generous pleasure by his royal highpes^c 
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-^^ I api truly happy toJuid," said this good prince, ■' that 
Mr. ■■■■ has seea the propriety of following my advice, 

with respect to retractins Uiose further acts of which I could 
not possibly approve* f now only wait for a few lines from 
Colonel » ' , which will be prepared in a day or two, to 
enaUe tte to write in a more official shape to the military 
aecrets^ry of the commander-in-chief, so as to induce the 
Duke of York to remove from ■ ■ the stigma that was 
placed upon him when retiring to half-pajr^ and thereby 
enable him to pursue the active duties of his profession iQ 
some other corps." By these firm, yet mild and conciliatory 
measures, in a case of most aggravating misconduct, did the 
Duke of Kent save from ruin, and preserve to the service, a 
high-spirited young ofHcer, who was misled for a time, but 
thus recovered to his friends and to his country. Yet was 
this the man who was represented as a martinet, a tyrant, an 
unfeeling disciplinarian, the scourge of the troops plfl^d 
under his commapd ! '' O shame, where is thy blusa ?" 

The popularity and accessibility of the duke exposed hna 

to constant applications, both literary and pecuniary, Hi^ 

prudence induced hini to withhold his patronage from works, 

the authors of which were not either knpwn or recommended 

to him; but he had much greater difficulty in refusii^ his 

purse than his name,. He frequently referred to those upon 

whose judgment he was pleased to place reliance, in the 

former case; and the writer of these memoirs had the 

distinction of being selected, with the Rev* Dr, Rudge, 

to determine both the propriety of his royal higbness's 

sanction to publications, and to inquire into the truth of 

those statements of distress which were poured in upon him. 

On one occasion he dictated the following note: — ^* The 

Duke of Kent having received the enclosed solicitation for 

his patrcmage of a work, from an individual whom be knows 

nothing of, I am desired by his royal highness to request 

that you will take the trouble of ascertaimng the nature and 

merits of the production, and then report candidly whether it 

is worthy of his royal higbness's countenance and support, Of 

not." At another time, in his own name, he wrote : — " Yo» 

know I look up to you, on all occasions, for an opinion how 

to act, when addressed by authors, to subscribe to or par 

tronize their works; and, indeed, I do so with the mor^ 

confidence, as vou tiow are so perfectly aware of my owa 

/situation as to nuances, as well as of the principles by whUA^. 

I would wish to be guided, in returning. answers to all sueh 

applications ; I, therefore, forward to you the accompanying 

Mi^jr md prospeotus, reque^Ming your report therenpon^ at 
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your entire leisure ; — almost, however, ashamed to trouble you 
upon a subject which, upon the first yiew, appears so little 
worthy of attention." In one instance, in which a most un- 
necessary claim. upon his purse was about to be made, and 
was stopped before it came tq him, he says with playful good 
humour : — " I am truly obhged by your care of my finances, 
which in truth require to be handled a little tenderly. ^ In 
the same letter he adds a proof of his willingness to sanction 
any good cause, blended with characteristic delitecy relative 
to others who ought to be considered in connexion with him- 
self:—" I return you herewith Mr. 's paper, with the 

letter to Earl Galloway, requesting you to assure that gentle- 
man of my readiness to become tlie patron of his projected 
institution, provided Sir George Prevost expressed a wish to 
that effect: but that I conceive, as he sanctioned it, and is to , 
be the president of it, that preliminary compliment indispen- 
sably due to him." So far from feeling offended at the 
recpmmendation of cases to him really deserving attention, 
he Encouraged such applications from his friends, and met 
them to the full extent of his ability. In the same communica- 
tion he says : — " I cannot conclude this letter without acknow- 
ledging the kind compliment you pay me, in the last para- 
graph of yours, and asmiring you that it is always a pleasure 
to me to be prompted to acts of benevolence." We will 
produce one other letter, which exhibits those blended quali- 
ties of humanity, prudence, family affection, and delicacy, of 
which we have spoken, as pre-eminently distinguishing the 
Duke of Kent : — ** I have duly received your letter of yester- 
day, with the accompanying enclosures. In regard to the 
petition to the Prince Regent, on behalf of — — , I will 
most readily forward it to Lord Sidmouth ; but I must can- 
didly own, that I see not the smallest probability of mercy 
being extended to the unfortunate man, upon the grounds of 
the petition, as it sets forth nothing in favour of a mitigation 
of punishment, except the general plea of a reporteagooA 
character previous to the act of burglary for which he is 

condemned to suffer^ The petition to Judge I return-, 

together with Mr. — 's letter ; for I cannot, of course, 

with any degree of propriety, as an individual in society, 
presume to recommend a step which would be making the 
judge recant his own solemn decisions- given in his Judicial 
capacitv.-— I am obliged by that consideration which has 
dictated the propriety of declining to ask my attendance at 
the dinner of the London Society, on the 7th of May ; as, 
independent of the circumstance of its being the birth-day of 
the Dutches^ of York, on which day all the.royitl fiimily are 
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in the habit of paying their complimenta at Oattefids, I must 
candidly explain, that the numerdus drsuns upon my purste of 
late, for subscriptions to public charities, make it necessary 
for me to study every fair means of economy in regard to 
such sources oi expenditure^ With regard to an official ap-* 
plication to the Duke of Sussex to fill the chair/ I shoidd 
much fear the same obstacle, which would at all events have 
prevented my attendance, will equally preclude his ; but if it 
should not, I cannot help expressing a hope, that it will be 
so managed as to make the business as little expensive to 
him as possible: for, with a generous he^rt and. disposition^ 
his finances, even more than my own, require prudence in 
their management. I shall be glad, however, if you will 
allow me to be nominated an annual subscriber of. ten 
guineas to the society in question, which I hope will shew 
me a friend to the important object which it embraces. I 
shall be very happy to^BCiet Lord, Dundas on the 17th inst. ; 
and after the Easter holidays, I will appoint a day for re- 
ceiving the Rev. Mr. Osgood, whose testimonials I herewith 
return." The prudence which the Duke of Kent exercised 
as to literary and pecitniary matters, extended to his' pa- 
tronage of institutions ; but it was the prudence of principle, 
and not of cowardice. This is clearly evinced in a letter 
which he wrote relative to the Guardian Society, for the pre- 
vention of prostitution, by removing its unhappy agents 
from the streets, and restoring the penitent to their friends 
and to society, of which he was one of the patr6ns, and at 
tlie close of which he notices an illiberal attack that had 
been made upon him in a newspaper, for his occasional 
attendance at other places of worship than the church of 
England, in support of those general charities to which he 
gave his powerful patronage : — *^ I have duly received yout 
favour of the 15th ; and in returning the several enclosures it 
contained, b^^ to express my thanks for the communication 
it contains with- regard to the proceedings of Wednesday 
last ; when, although concerned to find, that my brother the 
Duke of Sussex was unable to supply my place, I was truly 
happy to lea^i that the business of the day went off so well : 
at the same time, forgive me, if in candour 1 add, that 
sincerely well as I wish the undertaking, I do not think that 
it is the part of a military man to preside at a meeting of that 
description; for such is the world, that he cannot e.scape, 
amongst some, the accusation of hypocrisy, however pure 
his intentions may be. I therefore anxiously hope, that in 
future the Duke of Sussex may be looked up to as the head 
of the institution f and that with him will be united some 
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dtfiitibguidli^ civil chaipftcterd, who will give fall as much 
weighl and consequence, in the Way ot protection to the 
society-^ as myself, without being exposed to the same ob-* 
servation. From the conversation you and I had together 
on the subject, you are aware that I am a friend to the two 
points of prevention and provision, but not so to that of 
punishment, to which the magistrates themselves are fully 
eompeteat, if they would only make proper use of the means 
in their hands. — I was dehghted to see Lieutenant Somer- 
viUe's letter written in such plain, manly, unsophisticated 
language; and I beg, when yoii answer it, that you will 
assure him of the continuance of my good wishes. — I have 
further to thank you for the perusal of the interesting letter 
from your friena at Bristol, and for the weekly paper ; on 
both of which I shall only observe, that so long as I do my 
duty conscientiously towards the charitable institutions to 
which I belong, and fulfil those of that system of Worship td 
whidi I Was brought up, I shall ever treat with the contempt 
they merit, all such attacks as I am told those of The ■ 
kaire been, upon it.*' 

The private benevolence of the Duke of Kent was most 
eicten]»ive; and when his circumstances compelled him to 
fetrenoh his accustomed distributixms, he felt most deeply the 
embarrassments of ^is situation. No personal self-denial 
could be, so painful to him, as the necessity imposed upoii 
him of refusing those claims which hourly came before him. 
How deeply he felt this privation of the exercise of benevo- 
lence, may be understood from the simple and patti6ttc 
language in which he adverted to those applications : — " My 
dear Doctor,! herewith enclose to you an anonymous letter f 
received by the mail of this day, signed P. W. ; fdso a letter 
from two unfortunate females, signing themselves — > ■ ■ ; 
and I will thank you to convey answers to both; C'^o*' th^ 
anonymous one, you will perceive, points out where thd 
reply is to be addressed ;) expressing in that language, of 
wnich no one is more completely master than yourself^ the 
sympathy I must feel in both tales of distress — and yet my 
total inability to relieve either, on account of my present 
aituation.'* Again : — ** I herewith enclose to you two peti- 
tions received this day, both of which appear deserving of 
attention ; and yet, as you are well aware, it is not in my 
power, with all my good will, to answer them as I could 
wish: pray, therefore, have the goodness to see the two 
individuals from whom tliey come ; and if you find them 
deserving, for my sake endeavour to collect some little trifle 
amongst your benevolent friends to assist them; which 1 
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^ould think would not be difficulty as very little, it appears, 
will suffice/' His royal highness did not forget to afford his 
own Contribution on these occasions* He bad now, after 
harin^ acted long upon a system of retrenchment at home, 
left his native country, to follow it up more effectually 
abroad. So soon as the return of peace enabled him, he 
retired to the Continent^ and consigned to a committee hi9 
whole income, reserving to himself only ,£7000. per annum^ 
Of this small sum, one of that committee, through whom his 
pecuniary concerns principally passed, (J. Hume, Esq. M. P^) 
states, that not less than £1000. a year was devoted to private 
benevolence. We are happy in this opportunity of repelling 
insinuations against their royal highnesses the Dukes of Kent 
and Sussex, that their personal contributions did not keep 
pace with their professed attachment to the public charities 
with which their names were associated ; and we are able to 
speak from personal knowledge. The great number of these^ 
connected with the circumstances of these illustrious per- 
sonages, did not allow of those princely ^ants which are 
expe^^ted from persons of their distinguished rank ; aiid they 
refused to have their names inserted in the lists of charity for 
sums which they did not actually give, for the purpose 
of exciting the liberality of others, 'fhose donations which 
they have made, have sometimes subjected them to some 
personal inconvenience ; and we well remember an instance^ 
m which the Duke of Kent put down hi^ name at a publia 
meeting for £100., and it was not convenient to his royal 
highness to pay that sum until twelve months had elapsed; 
at the close of which, that the charity might be no loser by 
the delay, he wrote his draft, instead of pounds^ for one 
hundred guineas^ Because they could not always give ac* 
cording to their rank, because they would not suffer a 
fictitious sum to be inserted in the list, and because they 
would not withhold what they could with propriety bestow 
upon a charity,both these illustnous personages have repeatedly 
commissioned a common friend to contribute something for 
them ; and while their names have not apneared, «£3., £5., 
£10.^ have been privately added, by their aesire, to the col- 
lections made on such occasions. An evidence of this fact 
lies before us, in a document which will shew the private 
benevolence of the Duke of Kent ; in which, we will venture 
to assert^ on personal knowledge, he is followed b^ the Puke^ 
of Sussex. The Duke of Kent writes : — *' I herewith enclose 
a letter I have had from Mr. — — ^— j and, before I answer it, 
would wish you to give me your opinion, as to the amount of 
subscription this poor man may expect from me; and of 
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UPhieh, at this time, he appears to stand inneed/in order to 
prbsecute his work. I am the more induced to ^pply to you 
on this subject, as I happen to have no recollection of the 
sum named in his prospectus for a copy.-^I avail myself also 
of this opportunity to inquire after your health ; apd to re- 

3uest that, in your next, you will mention the amount of the 
ebt I owe you for your advances, upon different charitable 
occasions, for me, in order that I may be enabled to repay it." 
We cannot find a fitter opportunity to notice a most in- 
famous report, which deserves refutation only on account of 
the extent of its circulation, that Dr. CoUyer sustained a con- 
siderable loss by the loan of money to the Duke of Kent. 
No such loan ever took place ; the only money ever advanced 
by him for his royal highness being for charitable institutions, 
and which was instantly repaid. Not only did this mo^t up- 
founded report obtain general circulation, but it was carried 
to the duke abroad, and treated by his royal highness with 
the contempt it merited. But upon his return to England 
from Brussels, he thought proper to apprize the party con- 
cerned that it. had reached his ear, which he did in the most 
delicate way, by sending over to him his private and confi- 
dential secretary ;, at the same time stating his. conviction, 
Ihat it never had his sanction, and thus giving him an op- 
portunity of contradicting it upon the highest authority. 
This was of course thankfully and immediately done ; and 
acknowledged as promptly by the Duk^ of Kent, in the 
following terms : 

** Kensington Pakce, May ?3, 181^. • 
*' My deae Doctor, 

*' I had the pleasure of receiving by the post of last even- 
ing your esteemed favour of yesterday*s date. I trust you 
rfo me the justice to believe, that I never gave the shadow of 
credit to the report mentioned to you by Captain Parker, and 
relative to which your letter is so perfectly satisfactory ; but' 
1 was desirous of possessing a document under your hand, 
that I could shew to any one that might again name the 
subject to me ; conceiving that to be no less due to yoii than 
to myself. I am, therefore, extremely obliged for the perfect 
manner in which you have met my wishes ; and remain, with 
the same friendly regard and sincere esteem as before, 
•' My dear Doctor, yours faithfully, 
^ The Rev. Dr. Collyer, &c. &c. &c. '* EdwARDJ 



»> 



f ^^f* Tt is vviih extreme concern that, from the unanticipaled accumulation 
of luater&is beyond the limits left for this meinuir, we iind our^ves'com* 
spelled to postpone its few concluding pages to opr next Number. 
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The Influence of Literary Imtitiitions on Literaturey Morals, 
and Manners;, with Hints for the Regulation of their 
Lectures, Public Discussions, and Conversations. Ati Irir 
troduvtory Discourse^ delivered in the Room of the Com-- 
missioners of Land Tax, in Aldermanbury^, on Thursday ^ 
Oct. 5, 1 820, at the First Meeting of the London Literary 
Society. By James Baldwin Brown, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law, and one of the Managers of the 
Society. 

[Printed at the reque&t bfthe Society.] 

MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 

In acceding to the request of my brother managers, that 
I would deliver an address to you^ on the first meeting of 
our new Society, I fear that I have rather consulted my own 
convenience than its interests. Yet,. for having done so, I 
have no doubt but that I shall receive your pardon ; since,— 
paradoxical as the assertipn may appear,—! can assure you 
that thi& conduct originated i^ no. selfish motive. Unavoid- 
ably called by the duties of my profession to long and 
repeated absences from the metropolis, and occupied when 
at home by some laborious engagements^ the extent of whose 
demands upon my leisure may, in some measure, be estimated 
by many of you, — 1 would most thankfully have shrimk from 
every prominent situation amongst you, and mingled with 
the auditors before . me, instead of standing in the place 
which I how occnpy, though but too little competent to fulfil 
its duties. In the infancy of every institution, talents, how- 
ever, may be put in active requisition, and even forced into 
the front and foreground of its proceedings, which, in the 
progressive developement of its latent energies, will gradually 
retire into their appropriate shade. Such, from circumstances 
tedious and needless to particularize, has been the case with 
the very humble abilities, and shreds and remnants of my 
time, wnich it is but a poor compliment to devote to your 
service, though it is the best expression that I am able to 
give to wishes for the prosperity of this institution^ which 
would but be in the commencement of their operation, where 
the utmost exertion of all my faculties needs must terminate* 
111 would it become me to attempt to follow in the pa^th of 
men eminent for their talents, and illustrious in the reputation 
which the display of those talents has won for them, in the 

* This rJom was very obligingly lent to the Society on thifi occasion, • 
their own premises in the same house not being ready. 
VOL. Ily — NO. 3. D 
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very able and extensive view which, an occasions somewhat 
similar to the present, they have taken of the progress of 
science and of .literature; of its inseparable connexion with 
commercial prosperity ; and its sure indication of the rise and 
fall of empires and of states. Roscoe ; Butler ; Brande ; these 
are names too intimately associated in your minds with all 
that is calculated to delight and inform themr you are, I 
doubt not, too familiarly acquainted with the eloquent and 
appropriate addresses which they delivered at the foundation 
and opening of the London and the Liverpool Institutions 
for the Promotion of Science and the Arts, to require, at my 
hands, more than the passii)g, but inadequate expression of my 
admimtion and respect for their talents and their charactiers. 
At the mention of the first of these celebrated names, 
the advantages of personal acquaintance, the remembrance 
of unmerited kinanesses, augments my esteem for his 
talents and his worth ; while it deepens the commiseration, 
which — in common, I am persuaded, with every lover of 
genius, and every friend to virtue, — I cannot but feel for his 
misfortunes. I will not, — I dare not attempt his eulogy, 
whilst the plaudits are yet ringing in my ears, so deservedly 
bestowed upon a brief yet most eloquent one, incidentally, 
but feelingly pronounced, in the theatre of that institution 
which owes its existence to his exertions ; its stability to his 
counsels ; its first attraction to his eloquence ; by the admired 
author of the Pleasures of Hope ; the judicious, the classical, 
and most elegant lecturer on Ancient and Modern Poetry, 
whom I am proud to call my friend. Diu vixit, diu vivat — 
long has he lived, long may he live, was the impressive close 
of this tribute from a genius of a very first order, to a mind 
of a kindred mould : and as I sat by the side of the veteran 
of literature, the man who has grown grey in the furtherance 
of every work of benevolence, every patriotic purpose, and 
saw the tear trembling in his eye at this honest expression 
of a stranger's praise ; 1 could not but think, that in the 
midst of the vexations, and losses, and crosses of his life, 
this must have been one of the proudest moments of his 
existence. His fellow-townsmen did honour to their discern- 
ment and their gratitude, by the warmth with which this 
unexpected burst of admiration was received ; but by how 
mucn would that honour have been increased, had they 
liberally come forward with a subscription from their super- 
fluous wealth, to redeem from the hammer of the auctioneer, — 
to rescue from dispersion to the four winds of heaven, the in- 
valuable collection of books and manuscripts which his taste 
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had fonned in the days of his prosperity ; and which, now 
that adversity had come unexpectedly upon him, would have 
soothed his sorrows to repose, or deprived them of half their 
sting, when he recollected that the source of one of the 
greatest and purest of his earthly enjoyments, was the 
testimony of his townsmen's approbation; the reward of his 
unwearied and successful services to promote the prosperity 
and improvement of Liverpool, now fast eflFacing tne stigma 
which her deep embarkation in the horrid traffic in human 
blood had cast upon her, by the number and beauty of her 
public edifices, consecrated to the pursuits of science and the 
liberal arts, or to the relief of suffering humanity ; and 
effacing it chiefly through the stimulus imparted and kept in 
action by the mercantile biographer of the merchant-restorers 
of the artST— -the progenitors of nobles and of kings. Nor 
would this liberality have gone, as in no case will it go, 
without its reward ; for now that the opportunity of profiting 
from it is passed by, it is no longer a secret that Mr. Roscoe 
always intended to bequeath a great part, if not the whole of 
his library, collected at the expense of some thousand pounds, 
to the Athenseum, a literary institution at Liverpool, which 
owes chiefly to him its establishment and success. To that 
institution he has, as I have been informed, already sent the 
few books which the delicacy of private friendship selected 
from the mass, as those on which their former possessor 
would set the highest value ; but which, when presented to 
him, he could not contemplate with pleasure, reminding him, 
as they must, of the hundreds and thousands of their com- 
panions, from whom they were separated for ever. 

Placed by his merit and industry at the head of one 
branch of the profession to which I have the honour to 
belong, Mr. Butler, by the varied attainments of his mind, 
and the classical productions of his pen, has given a practical 
refutation of the absurd opinion, that the pursuits oi what is 
commonly called polite literature are inconsistent with the 
attainment and display of profound legal learning. With 
what contempt, mingled with pity, must such a man, at once 
the ablest commentator on tne most abstruse part of the 
Institutes of Coke, and the most elegant biographer of the 
amiable Fenelon, look down upon the Vandal boast of one of 
the present leaders of the English bar, — a man more distin- 
guished for plodding than for genius, for the strength of his 
mngs than tne force of his eloquence, that for many years past 
he has never opened any other than a law-book. S^ch men 
may become good hard fagging special pleaders^ and . me- 
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chanical lawyers; but neither as gentlemen or scholars^ as 
advocates or judges, will they ever rank with the Hales, the 
Blackstones, the Mansfields, the Kameses of former times; 
nor with the Erskines, the Bayleys, the Romillys, the 
Currans, the Homers, or the Broughams ofour own. They 
may for a while fill their bags with briefs, and their pockets 
with fees, but then — 

Why then ** they'll share the common lot, 
To die, be buried, and forgot." 

But not so with the name of Charles Butler ; that shall live 
when the thousands of conveyances which he has drawn 
and settled shall have mouldered into dust. A conscientious 
adherent to the faith of his fathers, — a faith whose errors we 
may deplore, but whose professors we are neither war- 
ranted in persecuting nor proscribing — ^he is entitled to the 
praise of great candour, temper, and research, as a controver- 
sialist; and has the still higher merit of having on many 
occasions distinguished himself as the able, intrepid, and 
jealous advocate of those sacred and inalienable rights of 
conscience, with which no power, no prerogative, no statute, 
no law of mortal mould has a right to interfere. 

On Mr. Brande what higher eulogium can be pronounced, 
than that he seems to be steadily and successfully treading 
in the steps of his predecessor and his friend; to whom 
chemical science is perhaps under deeper obligations than to 
any individual philosopher of this, or of any other age. 
With the Bacons, the Boyles, the Newtons of our country ; 
her lights in science, the guides of her experimental phi- 
losophy, the gratitude of the present age will associate the 
name of Davy, as, if he proceeds as he has commenced his 
career, the age to come will connect that of Brande. 

But besides the folly of the attempt to imitate men like 
these, without the advantages either of their talents, their 
age, or their experience^ the narrow scale of this institution, 
compared with those which called these qualifications into, 
exercise, induces me, asw a course safer to myself and more 
likely to be advantageous to you, to confine my observations 
to points more directly bearmg upon the immediate objects 
of our association. 

To the most casual observer of passing events, moderately 
ai» he may be read in the history of those which are past, it 
must be evident that the ages in which we have Uved have been, 
and that the one in which we are now living still is, marked by 
features differing materially from those of their predecessors. 
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Ask you the cause of these changes ? I hesitate not for ft 
moment to ascribe them to the increased facility which, of 
late yearsy has been giyen to the diffusion of knowledge 
amongst every class of society. Look we to the golden age 
of our Englisn literature —r such at least I must esteem it to 
have been — the last half of the seventeenth century, and 
amidst much of which an Englishman justly may be proud, 
there is much, very much, which an Englishman and a 
Christian must alike deplore. AU, or nearly all, the produc- 
tions of the master geniuses of those times, whether in 
poetry or prose, are either calculated exclusively for the 
perusal of the learned, or for the amusement and instruction 
of those who have been well educated, and have not a slight 
acquaintance at least with the literature of modem times. 
The briUiant but far-fetched flashes of wit; the laboured, 
irony'; the surfeit of classical allusion and illustration ; the 
long-continued chain of metaphysical argument ; the studied 
niceties of composition ; these were the beauties, or supposed 
beauties, of the writers of this period, which placed their 
works far. above the comprehension of the vulgar, for whom 
they disdained to write ; and even of the middling classes of 
society, whom they held in little higher estimation. If 
proofs are wanted of this fact, let us refer to the Hudibras of 
Butler, a poem written avowedly to ridicule and to bring into 
disrepute popular opinions, which, however erroneous, had 
such force, and were so widely diffused, as to have over- 
turned the throne, and annihilated for a while the establisfaed 
religion of the country; substituting in their stead a re- 
publican government, and a faith Uke Joseph's coat, of divers 
colours, and Uke it too, because its fringes at the least were 
dipped in blood ; in which, could many of the visioncuies of 
that period have had their will, the whole robe would faavd 
been completely dyed. The antidote to such a poison would, 
one should suppose, have been of easy and universal appUca-^ 
tion ; the satire of such a- poem so poignant, yet so plain, 
that every one could comprehend and apply it. Yet what is 
the fact ? After a century and a half of progressive improve- 
ment, there is not, perhaps, the man sdive who could com- 
prehend without a commentator one half the point of this, at 
once the most witty, and the most variously learned pro- 
duction of our country. The court; the professed wits; the 
learned men of the age: might enjoy, or pretend to enjoy, 
works like this ; but to minds of humbler mould, to men of less 
erudition, little was left but the ribaldry of the stage, whoso 
outrages upon all morality, and decency^, and decorum, were 
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indeed too plain to be misunderstood ; too barefaced to be 
tolerated, but in an age which the frequent repetition of such 
disgraceful scenes had corrupted and depravea. One honour- 
able name should, indeed, be excepted from this sweeping 
censure ; that of Joseph Addison. But even his admirable 
lessons of morality and religion were not conveyed in a style 
or manner calculated to instruct, or to enlighten the great 
body of the people. To bend to this express object the 
noblest powers of the human mind ; to descend from the 
iieight of intellectual greatness^ to teach to the illiterate and 
tlie poor, and even to children and to babes, the first rudi- 
ments of learning; these were the nobler achievements 
reserved for the generations of which we form a part. Amidst 
much of the trash of the circulating library, — of the daily 
teeming licentiousness of the press, the assertion is not too 
bold> that one of the great characteristics of our modem 
literature is the consecration of the stores of learning, — ^not to 
a pompous display, or personal vanity ; but to purposes of ge- 
neral utility, and the combination of amusement with improve- 
ment. To our times exclusively belongs the glorious praise 
of having extended the views of philanthropy beyond the 
limits of a city, to which a century since they were -generally 
confined, to the whole mass of our population ; and not of 
ours only, but of every region visited by the beams of the 
rising, or the last ray of the setting sun. To them we owe 
the noble project, fast hastening to its completion, of trans- 
lating the oracles of God into every, — even the most bar- 
barous and difficult, language of the globe : to them the 
devotion of wise and holy men to the proclamation of its 
truths to pagan sages, to gross idolaters, and to savage 
hordes — of more varied countries, of more differing tongues, 
than were the multitudes assembled, — than wer^ the languag<es 
in which they were miraculously addressed, by the apostles 
on the day ot Pentecost : to them, again, the estabUshment in 
every village of our own country, — ^in many a benighted spot 
of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, of America; of sabbath and 
day schools for the instruction of children and adults; so 
that, in a great portion of the world, to be without know- 
ledge is now without excuse. 

Nor is it on the character of our literature, nor on the 
extension of our Christian and social philan^ropy alOne, 
that this mighty change has passed ; for, m spite of the rapid 
increase of crimes, the result, I would faia believe, of com- 
mercial depression and a consequent want of employment^ 
its regenerating influence has affected our morals ; and our 
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manners have altered^ and are altering fast.. In th^ days to 
which I have referred you, the wits and scholars who had 
gained a reputation and influence in the literary circles, 
occasionally met together, it is true, in their clubs and their 
cofiee-houses ; but it was rather to form their cabals ; to serve 
their parties ; to foment their jealousies ; than to communicate 
that instruction 'which the one was too self-sufficient to 
receive from the other. It was here that Dryden, seated in 
his elbow-chair by the fire-side, first denounced to his little 
coterie of flatterers and of minor wits those anathemas on 
Shadwell and Shirley, which, clothed in the charms of his 
strong and vigorous poetry, have come down to our times, 
and will go down to the remotest ages, a monument at once 
of his talents, his spleen, his disappointment, and his wrongs. 
It was here that Pope assembled his party around him to 
denounce the fancied treachery of Addison; and that Ad- 
dison, in return, pointed out to his adherents the vanity, the 
jealousy, and the littleness of Pope. It w?is here, in fact, 
that most of those dissensions originated, or from a spark 
were fanned into a flame, which the muck-worm industry qf 
Disraeli has rescued for a while from that oblivion in 
which they ought to have slumbered ; and to which^ it may 
safely be predicted, that in a few shoit years they will returq. 
Nor was this the worst feature in these assemblies. It was 
not aluays that they presented '^ the feast, of reason, and the 
flow of soul ;" for if wine occasionally excited rational wit, 
its fumes but too often evaporated in the grossest obscenity. 
Such was the case when the dissipated Rochester, in a mad 
froUc, turned the nobleman into the mountebank ; and Sedley 
Dorset, and some other " choice spirits" of the age, so 
grossly outraged all decorum in their revels, that they were 
very properlv indicted for a nuisance, and taught on the 
floor of thelting's Bench, by a heavy fine and imprisonment, 
that,— acknowledged as were their talents, their attainments, 
and their rank, — their indulgence in habits of inebriation had 
reduced them to the level of grosser minds; and .proved, in 
their case as in others^ the truth of the old adage, that 
" want of decency is want of s^nse," Among the tavern 
wits, (and the professed authors of those days were all 
such,) to whom he was introduced in the outset of his 
chequered career, the .unfortunate Savage imbibed his pro- 
pensities to drunkenness: and in their society his temporary 
patron, Steele> formed and indulged that turn for dissipation 
and extravagance, which ofton rendered him guilty of mean- 
ness, and always kept him poor. From some such scene^ the 
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hapless author of '* the Wanderer" rushed in all the fury of 
liquor to dip his hands in blood , owing his forfeited life to 
the clemency of his sovereign, which, horrible to say, the 
unnatural cruelty of his mother vainly strove to divert, that 
she might add to her dreadful load of guilt the all but 
inexpiable crime of becoming the murderer of her child. 
It is needless to add, that from whatever ihstruction was to 
be gathered at the dinner-table of a tavern, or communicated 
over the bottle, females were entirely excluded ; and that to 
their improvement little or no attention was, at this time, 
paid. Could they patch, and paint, and fliit a &n ; played 
they at ombre and picquet ; were they perpetually blazing in 
their hoops, their feathers, and their fardingales, at the 
theatre and in the ball-room ; did they but lend an attentive 
and delighted ear to the gross adulation and pretty flirtations 
of their admirers and their beaux, who never addressed them 
but as goddesses, or compared their eyes to any object 
inferior to meridian suns or Tbrilliant stars, — whilst their whole 
. forms were so bewitching and so ethereal, that Cupid was 
constantly mistaking them for his mother, or despoiled by 
them of his bows, his arrows, his quivers, and his heart ; — ^had 
they but these, they possessed all the accomplishments that 
could be required for leaders in the world of fashion and of 
wit. Some few bold and daring spirits broke, it is true, the 
barrier drawn around them, by uie pride, the selfishness, or 
the craft of man; and strove, but too successfully, to rival 
him in the fashionable literature of the age. Hence, to their 
dis^ce be it spoken, we have female authors of that 

tsenod, who composed for the stage some of the most 
icentious pieces that ever were produced upon its boards, to 
contaminate the public morals, and to teach their sex to be 
whatever they should not be; to love whatever they should 
not love; to do precisely that which they should leave 
undone. But who, ou the other hand, can select from the 
little band of its female literati a solitary name untainted by 
the vices of its owner, or the impurities of her pen? Who can 
point us to one authoress of the seventeenth century, whose 
writings had a general tendency to the correction of its 
depraved morals^ or the instruction of its rising generation? 
They had no Mor(?s, they had no Barbaulds, they had no 
Hamiltons, no Edgeworths, no Taylors, no Bruntons, when 
Centlivre, Behn, or Corinna wrote. 

But even on this unpromising soil the good seed was 
scattered, which after many days brought forth- much fruit. 
It was at this period that the Royal Society was founded. 
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setting to our country, if I mistake iKjt/the first exiample of 
an association of ber learned men for the purposes of mutual 
edification, and the diffusal of general information. Its 
views, however, were,. and still are,' limited to objects of a 
purely scientific nature, which, important as they may be in 
.themselves or their results, are not of general interest to the 
great mass of the community ; and though others gradually 
succeeded, more extended in their objects, and more popular 
in their form, I have neither inclination nor time to trace 
their history or their succession. The first of these societies 
had existed at the least for a century, ere the very useful 
plan of communicating instruction through the medium of 
public lectures was brought into any thing like a general 
use; though of late years it has been advantageously ex- 
tended to every department of science, and every branch of 
polite literature. A much longer period had elapsed before 
associations were formed for the purpose of discussing que^ 
tions likely to convey instruction and amusement to their 
members, and the auditors admitted at their meetings, which 
were soon thrown open to both sexes. For a while they 
answered the purposed of their institution ; but rising into 
notice about the period of the French Revolution, they but 
too readily became the dangerous organ of spreading widely 
abroad its pestilential doctrines. The title of kings to reign ; 
the majesty of the people; the rights of man, were discussed 
and decided by beardless orators, and by auditors of all sorts 
and sizes, who purchased at once the right and the ability to 
determine these weighty points for sixpence or a shilling, on 
the week day ; whilst hoary atheists, and sprigs of infidelity, 
disposed of the Bible, the Devil, a future state, the. power 
and the prerogatives, if not the very being of a God, with as 
little difficulty, and at the same cheap rate, on the evening of 
those days set apart, by his express authority^ for the peculiar 
service of the Most High. .When the fomenters of anarchy 
in the state; when the enemies of that faith, on which alike 
rests the security of civil society here, and. the hopes of 
individual happiness hereafter, proceeded from words to 
deeds, the corrective and protective hand of the legislature 
was interposed, to put the societies, in which their principles 
were first promulgated, under a restriction, which, whilst it 
guarded against their abuse, in nowise diminished their real 
utility. Speedily, however, did that restriction reduce their 
numbers and their attractions ; until, within a few year^ after 
the bill for their regulation had passed into akw, they had 
retired into privacy, or dwindled into utter insignificance. 
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When the danger had passed by, and those who sought to 
wreck the constitution of their country and the best interests 
of the world, were wrecked themselves in the storm which 
they had raised, debating societies, under the classical 
name of Forums — though never sure was classical term more 
grossly misapplied — revived; but not in their former strength, 
and little purified by the ordeal they had passed through. 
Evil men arose, and evil times returned again; they became 
once more the fruitful hotbeds of sedition and of impiety, 
and again were they suppressed by a legislatorial authority, 
whose restraints are not yet removed. Others, meanwhile, of 
a more respectable class arose ; and profiting by the errors, or, 
more correctly speaking, the abuses of their predecessors, very 
prudently excluded from their discussions, as we do from ours, 
political and theological topics ; and thus avoided every ques- 
tion that could lead to a violation of the law, or had a tendency 
to disturb the peace of society. One of the most respectable, 
and for a long time the most flourishing of these institutions, 
set, I believe, the commendable example of combining the 
advantages of lecturing with those of free discussion and 
more familiar conversation. For five years I took a very 
active part in its proceedings, and at once derived pleasure 
and profit from its meetings. Its friends (and none were 
warmer or more sanguine than myselO were delighting them-* 
selves with its prosperity, far exceeding their expectations, 
yet promising much of further success, and more extended 
usefulness : princes (alas ! that one of them is no more !) were 
its nursing fathers ; nobles and senators were among its 
members, and occasionally attended at its meetings ; in the 
number of its officers and lecturers were men of acknow- 
ledged talent, ranking high in the literary world ; its funds 
were increasing; a library was forming; the first volume of 
its transactions was already in the press; when a schism 
unfortunately arose ; — I say not how occasioned, for I believe 
there were faults on both sides ;— its royal patrons resigned 
their offices ; and those to whomi it was chiefly indebted for 
its establishment, and for rendering it what it was, withdrew 
in a body, unwilling to witness what it would be. It is now, 
if I am not greatly misinformed, (for I have had no knowledge 
of its proceedings for these four years past,) no longer in 
existence ; and the Philosophical Society of London is num- 
bered with the things that have been, but that are passed 
away. We rise not, however, on its ruins ; I rejoice not at 
its misfortunes : yet let us endeavour to learn wisdom from 
its errors, that we also may avoid its fate. 
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Particular allusion is made to this society because, in its 
objects and regulations, it more nearly approximated to 
our own than any other with which I am ac(][uainted ; and I 
am therefore desirous, from my experience in its concerns, 
to suggest a few cautionary observations to your serious 
consideration. Mutual improvement, let it never be for- 
gotten, is the great end of our association ; not the gratifica- 
tion of personal vanity, still less the ebullitions of personal 
pique. Keep we this steadily in view, as the undeviating 
rule of our conduct, and our existence, our respectability, 
our utility, is secure ; but if we depart from it, in proportion 
to the frequency and the extent of those departures will 
these, — the objects, I trust, of all our wishes, be immediately 
endangered, and eventually destroyed. 

The means of attaining our ends are those of Lectures, 
Debates, and Conversations. On the first of these I shall 
trouble you with very few remarks ; and those which I do 
venture to throw out, will rather be confined to the dis- 
cussions to which some of those lectures will be submitted, 
than to the lectures themselves. In these let me entreat you; 
in judging, too, of the merit of a' lecture not discussed, let 
me recommend you always to attend to matter in preference 
to manner. Criticise not the language of the lecturer; 
weigh not in nice balances his sentences, his words, his 
actions, and his voice — while there is aught in the substance 
of his address that can afford you instruction, or even 
contribute to your rational amusement. Remember that 
those who may succeed me in this place are not paid for 
contributing to your gratification ; but that they voluntarily 
consecrate to your service a portion of the talents with 
which they may be endowed, and of that leisure on which 
they, ia all probability, have far more important and pressing 
demands than you have upon yours. The very circum-*> 
stances, therefore, of their appearance before you, ought to 
bespeak in their favour all your indulgence, and not to array 
against them the severity of your criticism, or the acuteness 
of your wit. The submission of their lectures to your 
remarks is also, be it remembered, entirely an act of their 
choice, not a requisition of your laws. They will do this 
in all the candour of honourable and ingenuous minds, that 
their opinions may be subjected to the test of free, fair, and 
full inquiry ; that their errors may be coiTected, and their 
views enlarged ; not that their motives may be questioned, 
their manner ridiculed, or their feelings wounded by splenetic 
criticisms, aimed not at the matter but the man. Mistake 
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me not, howeTer^ in supposing that I suspect any of you of a 
disposition to indulge this bitter spirit. Strangers as most of 
you are to me, I hope— I yet confidently expect of you better, 
— ^much better things. Such things yet have been, and there- 
fore may be again ; and I take shame to myself, that though 
never doomed to feel their sting, I did, in my earlier and 
inexperienced days, and I fear too upon more occasions than 
one, pursue the uncharitable and unwarrantable course which 
my maturer judgment induces me unequivocally to condemn* 
Experience reads her lessons in vain, if they induce us not to 
correct our faults ; and they will have but a thorny path to 
tread through life, who never profit by any experience than 
their own. 

The subject of Debates is, I confess, one which I approach 
with reluctance and hesitation, fu)ly conscious at once of the 
difficulty and the delicacy of the task which I have imposed 
upon myself, of endeavouring to separate their use from 
their abuse. Perhaps, indeed, somewhat of nervous irrita- 
bility ; perhaps a slignt degree of gainful association, mingles 
with the dislike which I entertam for regular debates and 
professed debaters. If this is the case, it originated in a 
circumstance which, with your permission, . I will narrate^ 
as an introduction to my remarks. Whilst engaged in the 
preparatory studies of my^ profession, I happened, in a 
mixed company, chiefly of strangers, to attract the particular 
attention of a little insignificant looking being — though that, 
you will say, and I readily admit, he could not help — wha 
seemed on the best possible terms with himself. Having 
previously learnt that 1 was educating for the bar, he very 
abruptly expressed his astonishment that I did not frequent 
the forums, then at the height of their renovated fame. To 
this appeal, my reply in substance was, that I feared it would 
do any thing but forward my professional views, to have 
it reported of me, that I had been a speaker at shilling 
debating societies, which, in order to fill their rooms, 
had recourse to such contemptible expedients as the an* 
nouncing, week after week, on their placards, stuck upon 
every wall, that the celebrated young orator, and Miss Dolly 
Bull,: were expected to take a part in the debate. Imagine 
if you can, I pray you, my surprise— i)icture to yourselves, if 

EOHsible, my utter dismay — when the little gentleman, raising 
hnself erect from a very low bow, exclaimed, in a most 
iheatrical tone, '* Not so contemptible, sir, as you may imagine ;. 
for the young orator has the honour to stand before you.*' 
From my youth upwards, I have, I believe, been much more 
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expert at getting into difficulties, than dexterous at getting 
out of them ; and after stammering a sort of apology ft)r my 
ignorance^ I should, to use a favourite expression of the 
French, have been covered with confusion, — tor the attentioa 
of the whole company was directed to us — but for the kind 
interference of the ladies, always ready to succour the 
unfortunate, who diverted the conversation to some other 
subject. Curiosity afterwards led me to inquire a little into 
the history and attainments of this modern Demosthenes ; 
and I learnt that he was the son of an honest and industrious 
tradesman, who, spuming at the counter and the counting*- 
house, felt a spirit of ambition stirring within him, which 
prompted him 

r *' in spite 

Of nature and his stars to write ;" 
nay, what* was still worse, with every disadvantage of 
figure, voice, address, and education, persuaded him that he 
was born to be an orator; and, incompatible as are the 
two pursuits, to give to the drama another Shakespeare, and 
to the bar a mighty advocate, who should combine in himself 
all the varied excellencies of an Erskine, a Curran, a Garrow,. 
and a Gibbs. He accordingly re-murdered Alfred, already 
twice slain in the huge epics of Blackmore and Pye ; wrote 
many a tragedy, tragi-comedy, comedy, opera, and farce, 
which never found their way beyond the desk of the 
manager ; and actually printed a squib or two on the passing 
events of the day, which few people read, and no one could 
understand. The end of this young man^s public career, 
like that of poor Elkanah Settle, reduced to hiss in his own 
dragon, accorded better with his abilities than his pre- 
tensions ; for the last I heard of him was as one of 
the leaders and marshallers of what is commonly called the 
O. P. row. His melancholy fate, — for he died, I believe, the 
martyr of extravagant expectations and overweening self- 
love, — will read to you a more unpressive lesson on the evils of 
debating societies, not placed under proper regulation, than 
any theoretical admonitions that I could give. His brain 
seemed, indeed, to be turned by the injudicious applauses of 
a mixed multitude, whose judgment of eloquence most 
generally is, that he who speaks loudest, — he who has most 
gesticulation, with the least gracefulness, speaks .the best; 
and he had not sense enough to distinguish between those who 
made him their laughing-stock, and those who used him as a 
convenient tool. His example, and I could add others, 
though not so striking, yet very pertinent^ will, I hope. 
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induce every one who hears me to refrain, witli the greatest 
care, from cultivating that style of speaking, or rather of 
spoutingy which an ingenious friend of mine once facetiously 
cnaracterized as full of nothing but clap-traps; and to beware 
of the first approaches of that vain-glorious disposition, 
which prompts us rather to seek applause, than to produce 
conviction. Nothing that I have said, nothing that I shall 
say, must, however, be construed into a condemnation of the 

5 practice of public speaking, or even of such a preparation* 
or it as shall not unduly interfere with other, and, to most of 
us, more important pursuits. In days like these, when the 
magic breath of eloquence fans the flame that burns, and that 
will bum for ever, on the consecrated altar of charity ; when 
persuasion, when exhortation, when excitation are needed, 
in all their resistless force, to stir up men to perseverance and 
increased exertion in those works of benevolence — those 
labours of love, whose motto, as is their end, might well be 
the choral song of the angels, " Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good will to men;" whoever pos- 
sesses the talent, should cultivate it ; and every one that has 
cultivated, should employ it. For its formation, for its 
cultivation, for its improvement, no better schools could 
be presented than societies like this. Here the young man 
who has already chosen a profession for which a readiness at 
public speaking is an essential requisite, and the charms 
of eloquence the surest earnest of ultimate success, may 
overcome his trepidation, acquire confidence, and gain 
experience ; so that the field of early exertion, which avowedly 
formed a Curran for the Irish, may form some future Erskine 
for the English bar. Here, too, those who are not Ukely to 
move in so public a sphere, may attain that habit of dehver- 
ing their sentiments upon all occasions with ease and 
perspicuity; that genuine and native eloquence which is 
the offspring of feejing — not the foster child of art; and 
which, in utility and solid reputation, will leave far, very far 
behind it, the preposterous flights of a more modern, but most 
vitiated school; a school imported, I rejoice to say, and not 
indigenous in our isle, though it has met with too favourable 
a reception there. The wreath of eloquence self-planted on its 
brow is, nevertheless, but a garland of gaudy yet fading flowers, 
gathered indiscriminately, and without judgment, from the 
hot-house, the garden, and the hedge : as you gaze on it, it 
is withering ; ere you can have formed an estimate of its 
beauties and defects, it has withered quite away. From the dis- 
ciples of this school there is danger, from those of the other 
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there will be none^ of exciting a dissatisiaction with their 
present lot, a panting after distinction without counting the 
cost or the hazard of attaining it^ which has already crowded 
to excess the ranks of every profession, in which hard indeed 
is not only the race for fame, but, without some independent 
fortune, the very struggle for a competent existence. 

Our Conversations call neither for explanation nor caution. 
They will, we flatter ourselves, be useful in preparing the 
less experienced and more timid of our members for the 
formidable task, to a young speaker, of opening, or taking a 
part in our formal and regular debates ;. which, though 
(perhaps inadvertently,) described by this name in our laws, 
will always, I trust, preserve the character, as on a revision 
of our regulations, it may be desirable that they should 
assume the epithet of discussions. In these more social 
parties every member will, of course, have the right and the 
opportunity of delivering his sentiments, without throwing 
them into the form of a set speech ; and by a single hint, or 
short sentence; a doubt thrown out; a query proposed, may 
contribute as essentially to the amusement ana instruction of 
the evening, as he who takes the most prominent part in the 
conversation, which will always be commenced by some 
gentleman who. stands pledged to your managers to take that 
office upon himself. 

The presence of ladies, to grace the first meeting of our 
infant society, will not permit me to pass over in silence, or 
even with an incidental allusion, the pleasure and the ad- 
vantages which we may hope to derive from their attendance. 
Deeply deploring as I do, in common with many better and 
wiser men, the imprudent and useless agitation of the absurd 
question of the equality of the sexes; and deploring it, 
because I am convinced that it is not capable of receiving 
either a negative or an affirmative solution in the shape in 
which it is generally propounded ; believe me, my fair 
auditors, I rejoice, and always shall rejoice, to see you here : 
yet bear with me, whilst I add, — and not the less sincerely, in 
that the laws of our institution alike forbid your assuming 
the chair of the president; standing at the desk of the 
lecturer; or deranging the sweet tone of your voices, and the 
happy expression of your countenances, in the sharp re- 
criminations and stormy contests of the debate. In my view 
of the subject, and I am satisfied that it is not my view 
alone^ these are not precisely the scenes for which you were 
formed, nor exactly those which are calculated to exhibit to 
the best advantage the peculiar excellencies of the female 
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character. They are, in my esthnation at least* too public 
for your retiring virtues; though I am aware that this is 
rather an old-fashioned opinion, and rumours have reached 
my ears of its having grown out of date and practice, even 
amongst some of your own sex. ** A word to the wise/' 
says the old adage, *' is enough;" and I pass from this 
subject, very briefly to glance at the advantages which we 
hope to derive from your presence among us. That presence 
will, we trust, be a most effectual check on any thing like 
violence in our debates, whilst it gives animation and energy 
to our speakers : it will, we doubt not, also infuse into our 
lectures an elegance of language, in which, when addressed 
to mere students, the elementary precepts of science are not 
always clothed. Thus will it operate beneficially on us, 
and we flatter ourselves that it will not be without its 
utility to you. We may perhaps be enabled, occasion- 
ally, to add to your stock of knowledge, and to direct the 
inquiries of your active minds into proper channels. If w6 
do so, the benefits conferred will descend in double blessings 
upon our own heads ; for it is impossible to exalt the female 
character, it is impossible to add to the stores of useful 
knowledge in the female mind, without largely augmenting 
that dearest and most abundant source of earthly felicity, on 
which, — in the hours of his leisure ; at times when the hand is 
weary, the head confused with labour, and the whole heart is 
sick ; in the day of his adversity ; the decline of life ; and, in 
fact, at every moment of his extremity and his need, man 
may the most largely and most securely draw for all the 
comfort, the consolation, and the repose which this world 
can giv'e, and which the hand of God alone can take away*. 
To you, my brother managers, in conclusion, I would turn, 
to remind you, — and in so doing I would deeply impress it 
upon myself, — that on you, on me, as far as my talents and 
leisure will permit, much of responsibility, and, at the com- 
mencement of our proceedings, much of labour and exertion, 
needs must rest. Let us set ourselves, therefore, cheerfully 
and resolutely to the task ; and as the liberality and the 
confidence of our constituents have endowed us with ample 
discretionary powers, let us beware how we abuse them. On 
us it depends, in an especial manner, to keep this society 
respectable, by taking care that no person of an equivocal 

♦ This section is printed as it was written for delivery, circumstances 
linving arisen at the meeting which induced the amission of the greater part 
of it, and the substitution of other remarks of a Itss general-nature. 
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character; no one Ukely to disturb without a cause the 
harmony of its proceedings^ shall find admittance here. 
Exert we, therefore, all our circumspection upon this point, 
that we never may have occasion to resort to the ungracious 
proceeding of expulsion; though the constitution of our 
society has — ^most wisely, my experience induces me to sajr, — 
lodged this last resource in the hands of us, its executive, 
rather than in the body at large. 

I have your permission to submit to the present meeting a 
matter of regulation, which, had not my unavoidable absence 
from town at the formation of our laws, prevented my 
directing your attention to it earlier, would not, I flatter 
myself, have now stood in need of correction. Of that 
permission I gladly avail myself, in calling your attention. 
Gentlemen, members of this Society, to that section of 
your laws which enacts, *' That the opinion of the meeting 
shall be always taken by show of nands at the end of 
a debate, as to the subject of discussion." This regu- 
lation has, I fear, been inadvertently adopted without con- 
sideration; and I am now authorized to inform you, that 
in the unanimous opinion of your managers, upon maturer 
deliberation, it is one better honoured in Sie breach than the 
observance. If you require me to state the reasons for this 
conclusion, they are briefly these. This course is so precisely 
that of debating societiesof the very lowest description, and 
it has been productive there of such tumultuous and dis- 
graceful scenes, that were it but to avoid the veiy appearance 
of evil, no respectable institution ever should foUow, as none 
with which I am acquainted ever has followed their example. 
They have suffered, and are still suffering, enough, — ^however 
unjustly,— in the public estimation, from having, and having 
inevitably, other features common to all societies whose 
object is the discussion of <juestions of any kind. Where 
ladies form a part of the audience, this course is also doubly 
objectionable : in all cases it tends to substitute an acrimonious 
strife for victory for a cool investigation of truth ; and is, 
moreover, utterly without a use to recommend it. Under 
these circumstances, unwilhng to assume to ourselves a 
dispensing power, which changed the line of succession to 
the crown of these realms, and lost the Stuart family a 
throne ; we can only most earnestly recommend you never to 
call for the execution of this law, as, until you do, we shall, 
with your permission, suffer it to lie dormant, in the hope 
tbtdt'ere long it will be repealed. 

It only remains now, Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentle- 
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inen^ that I should thank you most cordially for the flattering 
attention with which you have honoured the delivery of this 
imperfect address ; aha that I should soUcit you to excuse its 
numerous faults^ and to give me credit for the sincerity of the 
wish; that I had been able to present you with something 
more worthy your acceptance, and the occasion which has 
called me before you. Such as it has been, it is the cheerful 
and free-will offering of one who ardently wishes the most 
brilliant success to an Institution , which has, he trusts, this 
night commenced, in much weakness, a career in which at 
every meeting it will gather strength. Before the next he 
will be separated from you more than 200 miles ; but, as he 
returns in the evening from the fatigues of the court, he will 
most earnestly wish that he could recruit himself with the 
rational entertainment which he doubts not that you will 
then enjoy. For your permanent prosperity; for your ultimate 
success, his wish would be that of the patriotic Venetian for 
his country, Esto perpertua — may it flourish for ever : — but 
remembering that perpetuity belongs not to empires or to 
states ; that it is not a characteristic of aught that bears the 
frail and perishable impress of mortality, he would rather 
say, may this Society flourish and increase so long as 
itanswers the purposes of its institution ; and forms a link in 
the great chain of religious, moral, and intellectual improve- 
ment, which is fast renovating, and, with the blessing of the 
Most High, shall renovate the world. 



Journal of a Tour into the Interior of Sumatra, by Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, Knt.,F.R.S.,F.A.S., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bencoolen, 8cc. &c. &c. 

At Sea, lOth September, 1818. 

On my arrival at Padang, I found that, notwithstanding 
the previous instructions I had given, no arrangement what- 
ever had been made in facilitating the proposed journey into 
the interior. Here, as in a former instance at Manna, when 
I proposed proceeding to Passumah, the chief authority had 
taken upon himself, on the advice of the good folks of the 
place, to consider such an excursion as altogether imprac- 
ticable ; and to conclude that, on my arrival, I should myself 
be of the same opinion. I had, therefore, to summon the 
most intelligent European and native inhabitants, and to 
inform them of my determination. At first, all was difficulty 
and impossibility: besides physical obstructions, the whole 
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of the interior was represented to be under the sway of 
Twanku Patamaa, a remorseless fanatic, who would un- 
doubtedly cut me off without mercy or consideration : but 
when they found me positive, these difliculties and impos- 
sibilities gradually vanished ; distances were estimated, and 
a route projected. Letters were immediately sent off to the 
different chiefs in the interior, informing them of my ap- 
proach; and in three days every thing was ready for the 
journey. 

Our first object was to send forward the baggage and 
provisions. This party, which consisted of about 200 cooUes, 
or porters^ each man carrying his separate load, 50 military, 
as an escort, and all our personal servants, left Padang on 
the afternoon of the 14th July, by beat of drum; forming a 
most ridiculous cavalcade, the interest of which was much 
heightened by the appearance of my friend. Dr. Horsfield, who 
was borne along upon the shoulders of four of the party, in 
order that, in preceding us, he might gain time for botanizing. 

Thursday the 16th, at day-light, was fixed for our de- 
parture ; but the rain, during the whole of the night, had 
been violent and incessant, and continued to fall so heavily, 
that no one could move out of the house till after ten 
o'clock : the clouds then broke, and the native chiefs, who 
were to accompany us, arrived: one and all declared the 
impossibility of our proceeding on that day ; such had been 
the quantity and violence of the rain, that the river of 
Padang had overflowed its banks ; the bazar, or native town, 
was three feet under water; all communication with the 
country was cut off. But, as the weather cleared up by 
noon, and every thing had been arranged for departing, we 
were not inclined to be disappointed. At half-past twelve, 
therefore, we left the residency, under a salute from the fort, 
accompanied by the native chief of the place, two princes of 
Manasikabow, the principal native merchants^ and about 30Q 
followers. 

For the first part of the road we proceeded on horseback, 
but were soon obliged to dismount. We had scarcely passed 
the bazar of Padang, when we had to swim our horses 
across a rapid stream ; and, in the course of three hours, we 
had successively to cross at least twenty streams of the sam^ 
kind. Over some we were carried in small canoes, over 
others we were borne on men's backs, and through some we 
boldly waded, for it was not possible to think of remaining 
free nrom wet : at length we struck across the country to the 
northward, over a fine plain of rice fields, which, fortunately 
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for uis were not in a state of cultivation'. We had hardly 
got over our difBculties in crossing the numerous rivulets, 
when a heavy shower drenched us completely ; and as there 
was every prospect of a wet night, we thought it best to look 
out for shelter ; and accordingly, at half-past four, put up in 
the village of Campong Bara, where we remained housed for 
the night. We at first expected to have reached Limon 
M anis, a small village at the foot of the mountains ; but the 
rain coming on, we were content to satisfy ourselves with 
having got thus far, and accomplished the great object of 
breaking ground. Although we had been four hours on the 
road, we did not estimate our distance from Padang, in a 
direct lihe> at more than six miles. The country through 
which we had passed was populous, and generally well 
cultivated ; many herds of cattle and buffaloes straying near 
the road ; an appearance of plenty and content throughout ; 
the villages seeming to occupy a considerable extent, and 
to include orchards and plantations of various kinds. V 
notice these appearances, because they are not to be found 
within the same distance of Bencoolen. 

Just before reaching this village, I received an express 
from Dr. Horsfield, which, on accoimt of its encouraging 
tenor, I shall transcribe : — 

" My dear Sir, 

" Your servants, Corvington and Siamee, have just arrived 
at Gedong Beo, with a report that one of the coolies was 
carried away by the stream, in attempting to cross the river : 
we have had continued rain for twenty-four hours, by which 
the rivers are all greatly swelled. Corvington thinks it 
impossible that Lady Raffles can pursue the route : as for 
myself, I came in just before the rain. I must inform you 
that there ate many difficult passages; I should not, how- 
ever, despair of your progress, as far as relates to yourself; 
but as for Lady Kaffles, I almost doubt whether in favourable 
weather she could come on, as in many places a lady cannot 
be carried : if it rains, doubtless communication is stopped. 
The road passes through the bed of a stream which rapidly 
swells after rains ; and if the rains continue, the natives are 
positively of opinion that the progress forwards or backwards 
is impeded. I do not wish to discourage you in the attempt, 
but it is my duty to inform you of what your servants have 
communicated to me, with a request to make it known to 
you as early as possible. 

" Yours, &c. Thos. Horsfield.'* 
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P. S. The further route towards Teg^ Bias is reckoned 
worse than that hitherto passed by far^ and large packages, 
^U3 ^bles, &c. cannot be transported.** ^^ 

Wednesday night. — ^This letter was poor comfort, con- 
rsidering that it contipyed to isi^n during the whole of the 
night. 

Friday 17th. — ^^s tlxefiun rose the clouds dispersed; and 
fully determined to overcome jBvery obstacle^ lye started from 
Campong Bara at seven. At half-past eight we reached 
Limon Manis: about two miles from thence, entered the 
forests ;. and, at half-past eleven, overtook Dr. Horsfield, and 
the .adyanced party, at the Gedong Beo, or toll post of Ayer 
Maluntang, where we halted for the night. The first miracle 
wrought was the re-appearance of the cooley who was re- 
ported to have been lost. This poor fellow had truly enough 
Deen cariied away by the flood ; but having had the good 
^ense to lay hold of tne branch of a tree which overhung the 
river, he afterwards regained the rocks. Our route frorii 
Campong Bara to Limon Manis, and for about a mile beyond 
it, lay over a rich plain of rice fields, alternately rising above 
each other, till we brought the top of the Padang hill on 
a Une with the horizon ; the soil extremely rich, and the 
country intersected by numerous streams ; every indication of 
an extensive and industrious population ; sheds, or warongs, 
as they are termed in Java, erected for the accommodation 
of travellers at convenient distances; and, h^re and there, the 
vestige of a road once passable for wheel carriages. The 
environs of Limon Manis present many beautiful and com- 
manding situations for the residence pf Europeans; and 
should Padang come permanently under the English flag, 
they would doubtless be immeaiately resorted to. The 
village itself is elevated above the se.a about 400 feet. This is 
called the Pau countiy, in which an interesting ceremony ift 
understood to attend the annual inundation of the rice fields, 
by opening the embankments of the principal river. Limon 
Manis is a long straggling village, or rather plantation, on 
the romantic banks of a rapid river, which discharges itself 
into the sea at Ujung Karang, and up the stream of which ^ 
43ur further course lay. Here, as well as in several villages 
we had passed, we observed a considerable quantity of coffee 
growing under the shade of the large fruit trees, and con- 
tiguous to the houses. Our arrival was welcomed by the 
beating of the great drum, or tabu, which has a place in 
every large village. This drum is peculiar: it is formed of 
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the trunk of a large tree, at least twenty feet long, hollowed 
out, and suspended on a wooden frame, lying horizontally 
under an attap shed. One end only is covered with 
parchment. 

As the nature of our road, after entering the forest, has 
already been described in Dr. H/s letter, it will be only 
necessary to observe, that the violence of the current having 
abated, we found the route passable. The ascent was very 
moderate, but many passages along the sides of slippery 
rocks were very unsafe. We had frequently to wade across the 
stream, and continually to leap, like a flock of goats, from 
rock to rock. The native traders secure their loads in 
a peculiar manner, by lashing them fast to a small frame or 
stand, which is placed on the shoulder, and kept steady by 
being held with one hand while the leap is made. 

The bed of the river afforded a fine opportunity for coUect- 
ti^ig specimens of minerals : those we observed were prin- 
cipally of volcanic origin. Dr. Horsfield noticed several plants 
entirely new to him. Our course from Limon Manis was 
about E. N. E., and our estimated distance from Campong 
Bara, 16 miles. The barometer at the toll post where 
we slept, was 28® 56' : the thermometer in the morning 
72°; at three P.M., 75®; in the evening, at 69°; our 
estimated height above the level of the sea, 1,600 feet. 

I shall not speak of the nature of the accommodation 
we found at this and the other toll posts, further than 
by observing, that they generally consist of one. or more large 
sheds for the accommodation of native traders and travellers, 
who pay a small sum for the night. Sometimes we had 
a small division of the shed to ourselves ; at others, we had 
not even this accommodation. When it rained, our whole 
party, consisting of not less than 300, was sometimes 
collected under one shed alone. 

Saturday, 18th. — Having accomplished our journey thus 
far with less diflBculty than we were at first prepared for, we 
set out this morning at half-past seven, in high spirits ; but 
before we came to our resting place at night, they were 
pretty well exhausted ; for, in consequence of some mis- 
apprehension in the party that preceded us, we had to 
walk nearly twice the distance we had calculated on, and this 
over the most fatiguing road, with little or nothing to eat or 
drink. From the place where we had slept, our course con- 
tinued up the bed of the river ; but the ascent was much 
steeper, and the road more difficult than on the preceding 
day. Kocks piled on rocks in sublime confusion, joaring 
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cataracts, and slippery precipices^ were now to be surmounted. 

Nothing could be more romantic and wild than the course 

we had to pass ; and ere we had reached the small station 

of Palo Chepada^ about noon, we were completely wearied 

out. At this place we had directed that a small hut should 

be erected, where we might pass the night; but, to our 

mortification, we found that the party who had received these 

orders had proceeded further on, and left us to follow them 

to a more convenient resting place, said to be distant about 

five hours' walk. It was too late to remedy the evil; 

"or even had we been able to keep out the rain, which now 

egan to fall, we could not have remained : — not only our 

^ding and clothes, but the cook, with all our eatables and 

^nkables, had also gone a-head. We were therefore compelled 

*^ollow ; and after resting about an hour, we again set out. 

^^^ this place we quitted the bed of the river, and ascended 

^^ Hremely steep mountain, (Gunung Kingia,) the summit 

^^ ^ich we reached with great diflSculty at twenty minutes 

past lur. Here the thermometer was 63° ; the weather close 

and i^ny; estimated height by the barometer 6,200 feet; 

vegetaton stunted, and the trees covered with moss. From 

the sumiit, our descent to the eastward was more gradual,. 

but for 'Jie first hour principally through a very narrow 

channel (f about two feet wide, and sometimes four or five 

feet deep, apparently cut as a pathway, but more calculated 

for a vate: course, which, in fact, it had become, the water 

being h most places more than ancle deep. We continued 

desceuQng till dark, when it was with danger we could 

grope o\r way for a few yards. The night was extremely 

dark. We were in the centre of a deep forest, through 

which tht twinkling of a star could not be seen : on each 

side of us were steep precipices, of several hundred feet. 

We had no one with us who knew the road ; it was not 

possible to listinguish it either by sight or touch; and 

m this miserable pught, without any thing to eat or drink, 

(for we thougkt with Sancho, that this was the worst part of 

the affair,) and not knowing how far we had to go, — about 

seven it began to rain pretty heavily. We then fired two or 

three guns, in the hope that the party a-head would hear u», 

and sent off the boldest of our followers in search of a light. 

During the next hour we were continually tantalized by the 

appearance of lights, which receded soon after they had 

approached, and proved to be only the evanescent glare 

of the fire-fly. At last a steady light was seen at some 

distance, through the depth of the forest ; a distant halloo 
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answered our call, and we were soon relieved from our 
anxiety. With this assistance we reached our destination 
at half past eight ; but many of our party did not arrive 
till midnight; and several, giving way to despair, passed 
the night in the forest. 

Between the toll post we had left and Palo Chepada, we 
suddenly came down upon a small valley, about a mile 
in length, clear of forest, and covered with grass alone ; 
along which, a beautiful stream meandered on a fine bed of 
pebbles. This was represented to us to have been, but a fev 
years since, the bed of a lake, one of the banks of whic 
gave way during an earthquake. Every appearance cr 
roborated the story. Our abode for the night was '° 
a detached hill, Bakit Batu, at the verge of the forest, *^6 
Gedong Beo, or toll post, a wretched shed, wherein peoj^. of 
all ranks were indiscriminately accommodated ; but in ^ich 
we found as substantial comfort as we could have desir*^ ^^ ^ 
palace. Our distance, during this day of fatigue, we est^^^^^ 
at not less than 20 miles ; but we all agreed that w could 
have walked double that distance on level ground a4 good 
road with less labour. 

From an opening in the forest, about five P. t/l we had 
Our firat view of Gunung Berapi, the western peak .'mittmg a 
volume of smoke, and bearing N. by W. The estimated 
height of Bhkii Batu, by barometer, is 3,500 fiet. The 
thermometer, at daylight, 65. The toll post herft is under 
Gauting Chere, one of the Tegsl Bias Cotas, and deens to be 
regulated on the same principle as that of Ayer Mauntang, 
under Limon Manis: each traveller pays a certiin sum^ 
according to the goods he carries ; if cloths, iron, or ggld, a 
wang; if sirie, or other inferior articles, a satili, or half 
wang. They are well adapted for the gereral object 
intended, and afford evidence of the extent of the :raffic carried 
on. We met several parties of traders crossing the country 
towards Padang. 

19th. — As we had now entered the limiis of the Tega 
Bias country, our further progress depended upon the good 
will of the chiefs, who are here entirely independent of the 
European authority. It was intimated to us, that we should 
arrive at Solo Selaya, the intended termination of our present 
day's journey, by eleven or twelve o'clock; and as we had 
scarcely recovered from the last day's fatigue, we resolved to 
breakfast before we moved. While partaking of this meal, 
several of the chiefs of the Teg^ Bias country were announced, 
and a party, who stated themselves to be the representatives of 
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two-thirds of that country, was introduced. After the 
usual compliments, they proceeded to the business of their 
visit ; and being informed of my wish to proceed without 
delay, very quietly stated that they had already taken the 
subject into consideration, that they had been discussing it 
since daylight, and had at last come to the resolution, that as 
they were only two-thirds of the chiefs, and the other third 
had not arrived, they would come to no decision at all ; but 

Proposed, as an accommodation, that I should remain where 
was for three days ; after which, a final decision should be 
immediately passed. This proposition I, of course, treated 
very lightly, and in few words intimated my determination to 
proceed as soon as breakfast should be over. While the 
chiefs were deliberating upon what answer they should make, 
the anival of the remaimng third was announced ; and the 
conference broke up, in order that a general consultation 
might be held. As soon as breakfast was over, I went out to 
see what was going on. The chiefs, after sitting down in a 
circle, and debating for about an hour, rose, and the parties 
dispersed, in order that the newly arrived chiefs might think 
on the subject by themselves, and advise with their followers. 
They accordingly adjourned to an opposite hill, on which 
several hundred people had collected. Here they continued 
in conference till ten o'clock; when, finding there was 
no chance of a speedy termination, I ordered my party to be 
in readiness to move. We were no sooner in motion, than 
the diiefs again assembled in council, and it was requested 
that I would wait ten minutes longer. Wanting patience to 
do this, and determined at once to break through this tedious 
delay, to which it was to be feared we shoula become sub- 
jected in passing the boundary of every petty state, I walked 
into the midst of the circle, and demanded that they should 
say in one word what was required ; on which the most 
respectable man among them answered, Sa tali sapaw; that 
is to say, twenty dollars. The money was immediately 
tendered ; we shook hands ; the utmost cordiality and 
good understanding instantly prevailed ; and we were 
permitted to proceed without further hesitation. 

It was now between ten and eleven o'clock. Our course 
on the descent lay partly over several cleared hills, cultivated 
with coffee, indigo, &c. In about an hour after starting, the 
scene opened, and we had the gi-atifying view of the Tega 
Bias country ; an extensive and highly cultivated plain, 
bounded to the south by the noble mountain of Talang. 
After, descending the hills and reaching the plain, our 
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course lay entirely along the narrow ridges or embankments 
raised between the rice fields, until we reached the market- 
place, distinguished by several large waringin or banyan trees. 
Here we halted, and partook of several kinds of fruits that were 
presented to us. In our way from Bakit Batu to .this place, 
onr party had been strengthened, until it amounted to some 
thousands ; the people of the country being collected at the 
different eminences near which we passed. They welcomed 
us, as they joined the throng, by the most discordant howls 
and cheers that can well be conceived. Arrived at the 
market, they formed an extensive circle several deep, the 
front row squatting: nearly the whole were armed with 
spears; and among them were some women. One old 
woman made herself very conspicuous by her attentions ; and 
when a little alarm was shown by Lady R., on account of the 
violence of the howling and cheering, she was the first 
to assure us no harm was meant — it was only the way of the 
hill people, who took this mode to show their delight, and 
how happy they were to see us. On the whole, I cannot 
well conceive any thing more savage than the manners 
of this noisy party, from 3ie time the chiefs joined us until we 
left the market-place. It was evident that they wished to give 
us an hospitable reception ; and this, like charity, must cover 
a multitude of sins. I will only add, that before they 
suffered us to proceed beyond the market-place, a new con- 
sultation was held, which lasted more than half an hour, 
when another douceur became necessary. We then pro- 
secuted our journey to the towns of Solo Selaya, which were 
considered as the first in rank of the Tega Bias Cotas, and 
about four o'clock reached our destination. Here, after 
being kept for about half an hour in the bali, or town-hall, we 
were accommodated in a very commodious planked house, 
which appeared to be the residence of one of the principal 
chiefs. 

Finding ourselves among a set of people who exhibited in 
their manners so much of the savage, we determined to keep 
our party close together ; and, whenever any general move- 
ment was made, to call in the aid of the drum and fife, which 
fortunately we had brought with us. This imperfect music, 
most wretchedly performed, seemed to have a great eflfect 
upon the people. 

I have now once more led you across the B^trison, or chain 
of mountains, which had hitherto so effectually opposed the 
approach of Europeans to the rich and populous countries in 
the intetior. In a former letter I attempted to express. the 
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delight with which I first viewed the fertile valley of Passu* 
mah, after spending three days in the forests. Here I was 
certainly prepared to find a country still more fertile and 
populous ; and I was not disap|>ointed. The whole of the 
plain^ or valley, (I hardly know which to call it,) occu- 
pied by the Tegi Bias Cotas, or Thirteen Confederate Towns, 
is one sheet of cultivation; in breadth it may be about two, 
and in length twenty miles, thickly studded with towns and 
villages, some of them running in a connected line several 
miles. This was the case with the town of Solo Selaya, 
where we put up. The town of Selaya joins that of Solo, 
whence the chiefs are usually denominated of Solo Selava. 
A third town, called Kota Bara, is again only separated from 
these by a river. The whole are shaded by extensive groves 
of cocoa nut trees. 

On the slope of the hills, the principal cultivation consists 
of coffee, indigo, maize, sugar-cane, and the oiKgiving plants ; 
on the plain below, almost exclusively rice. The sawas, or 
rice fields, are here managed exactly on the principle of the 
mountain sawas in Java, and the soil and produce sSem 
equally good. A fine breed of small cattle, which seems 
peculiar, abounds here, and throughout the Manangeabow 
country ; and oxen appear to be generally used in agriculture 
in preference to bufialoes: they are usually about three 
feet four inches high, beautifully made, and mostly of a light 
fawn-colour, with black eyes and backs, and are sold at from 
three to four dollars a-head. They are, without exception, 
the most beautiful little animals of the kind I ever beheld ; 
we did not see one in bad condition. Horses, of which there 
were plenty, are not much used : for a mare and foal the price 
was four dollars. 

On entering the country, we were struck by the costame 
of the people, which is now any thing but Malay, the whole 
being clad according to the custom of the Orung Pietis, or 
Padris; that is to say, in white or blue, with turbans, and 
allowing their beards to grow, in conformity with the 
ordinances of Twanka Pasouraa, the religious reformer, to 
whom I have formerly alluded. Unaccustomed to wear 
turbans, and by nature deficient in beard, these poor people 
make but a sorry appearance in their new costume. Their 
turbans look like so many dish clouts and jack towels rolled 
round their heads; and the few stray hairs which many 
of them have twisted into a beard, only serve to give the 
countenance a bad expression. The women, who also are 
clad in white or blue cloth^ do no^ appear to the best 
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advantage in this new costume : many of them conceal their 
heads under a kind of hood, through which an opening 
is made sufficient to expose their eyes and nose alone : but 
we observed some general customs in their dress/ which ar^ 
not perhaps attributable to the recent reformation. Women 
invariably wear their hair parted over the forehead, and 
combed smooth down the sides; and children and young 
girls were frequently seen with their hair plaited down the 
backy in the manner of the Chinese. All the women have 
the lobe of the ear distended to an enormous extent, in order 
to receive an immense ear-ring, or rather wheel, which it 
more resembles. This is usually about two inches in 
diameter, and differently ornamented. Some are of wood, 
ornamented with silver ; others of copper, &c. The people 
in general are by no means good looking ; neither in stature 
nor countenance do they equal the Passumahs ; and they are 
decidedly a less ingenuous people ; their manners, if any 
thing, more rude and uncultivated; but their agriculture, 
their comforts, and their condition, certainly superior. 

Monday, 20th. — This day was spent at Solo Selaya. 
About noon I was informed that all the chiefs of the adjoining 
districts were assembled, and desired a conference. In num-r 
ber they were some hundreds, and therefore I requested that 
they would select ten or twenty with whom I could personally 
confer. After about an hour's disputing ; and when I found 
by their clamour that they were likely to disperse in disorder, 
1 was compelled to say I would confer with the whole of 
them if they wished it They accordingly assembled in the 
vicinity of the bali, or town-hall; and having formed a circle, 
in which a place was reserved for me, I took my seat with all 
the state that circumstances admitted. The object of my 
visit was then inquired into ; and this business being ter- 
minated, a generd shout announced the conclusion of the 
conference. Each of the principal chiefs was presented with 
a piece of British broad doth, and three voUies of musquetry 
were fired, the drums and fife playing God save the king, and 
escorting me home in the most ridiculous"^ state that can be 
conceived. The remainder of the day was passed in exa- 
mining the town and making inquiries. 

These towns I found had little to do with commerce : the 
inhabitants are almost exclusively devoted to agriculture ; and 
to this cause the native merchants who were with me attri* 
buted the want of civilization among them. *' The people of 
those towns," said they, '* which lie on the road to the gold 
mineS; and where they undersVand how to trade, are of very 
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different manners: these people, though considering them- 
selves as of most importance, nave always been noted for their 
rude and obstinate behaviour." This account, I had subse- 
quently reason to believe, was pretty correct. The Tega Bias 
country has always been famed for its produce in gold; 
indeed, to Europeans it has been known as a gold country 
alone. To find it also in a high degree agricultural, was 
more than I expected. Hitherto t^e country, through which 
we passed, was exclusively volcanic; the rocks, for the 
most part, basaltic : a hot spring, 108 of Fahrenheit, close 
to the town, and two burning mountains in sight; no 
evidences of primitive formation ; no indications whatever of 
metals. We had, therefore, to look for the gold mines 
beyond the immediate confines of the Teg£l Bias country ; 
and we soon ascertained the principal mines to be situated, 
some at two and three, and others as far as ten and twelve 
days* journey distant, in a south-easterly direction. The 
principal mines are those of Sungy Pa^u and Sungy Abu, 
which are marked on the map as lying at the back of 
Gunung Talang. On the extent and vahie of these mines 
1 shall have occasion hereafter to make some observations. 
For the present, 1 will confine myself more particularly to 
that part of the Tega Bias country through which we passed. 
On entering the town of Selaya, we passed through the 
burial ground, distinguished by a very large waringin tree, 
and several tombs built of wood, here termed jire : these are 
peculiar, sometimes little more than a shed, but frequently a 
raised flooring and seats, placed one above another at each 
end, like the stern of a vessel: several of these were observed 
outside the town, and in the middle of thie rice fields : these^ 
we were informed, had been raised to the memory of persons 
who had died at a distance ; they now served as shelter for 
the children while watching the birds as the rice ripened, and 
as places of amusement for the younger branches of the 
family. The waringin, or banyan trees, reminded me very 
much of Java: they are here even larger than any I ever 
observed in that country : nothing in the vegetable creation 
can well exceed the peaceful grandeur of these trees. The 
houses are, for the most part, extensive and well built; in 
length seldom less than sixty feet: the interior, one long hall, 
with several small chambers in the rear opening into it. In 
the front of each house are generally two lombongs, or 
granaries ; on the same principle as those in Java, but much 
larger, and more substantial. They were not less than thirty 
feet high, and capable of holdmg an immense quantity; 
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many of them very higHy ornamented^ with various flowers 
and figures carved on the beams, and some of them coloured* 
This taste for ornament is not confined to the lombongs ; the 
wood work of most of the houses is carved, and coloured 
with red, white, and black. The ridge poles of the bouses, 
lombongs, 8cc. have a peculiarity of appearance in being 
extremely concave, the ends or points ot the crescent being 
very sharp : in the larger houses they give the appearance of 
two roofs, one crescent being, as it were, withm another. 
The whole of the buildings are constructed in the most 
substantial manner, but entirely of wood and matting. In 
the evening, I was much amused by the return of the cattle 
from pasture. To every house several head of cattle ap- 
peared to be attached : tnese came in, as the sun declined, of 
their own accord, and were severally secured by the children 
and women; the cattle being quite as docile as those in 
Europe ; in which they form a striking contrast to those on 
the coast, which are for the most part too wild to be ap- 
proached with safety. 

Being anxious to refresh myself in the river, which passed 
at the back of the town, I inquired for a convenient place to 
bathe. My intention was no sooner intimated, tnan the 
women of the village flocked around me, and ijisisted on 
accompanying me to the place: but however great their 
curiosity, my modesty did not allow me to gi*atify it ; and I 
was content to disappoint myself as well as them. It is 
now, however, time to proceed on the journey, lest I tire you 
on the way. 

Tuesday the 21st. — At day light the drum was beat, and 
every thing in readiness for our departure, when a serious 
difficulty was started. In the distribution of the presents of 
the day before, it was stated that one piece of cloth had 
been stolen; and the chiefs of Solo had, in consequence^ 
received one piece less than those of Selaya. This was repre- 
sented as likely to become the occasion of a feud between 
the two people after my departure. ' I would willingly have 
given another piece of cloth ; but I found the whcSe state- 
ment to be an imposition ; for when I offered to do so, a new 
demur arose : the chiefs of Solo came in a body, saying that 
I had slept two nights in Selaya, and not one m Solo ; that I 
had, therefore, done more honour to the former; that the 
two towns had always maintained an equality, which was 
now lost, unless I would consent to stay also two nights at 
Solo. This I represented to be impossible; the chiefs of 
both towns had received me at the boundary, and it was left 
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to them to conduct me whither they pleased ; they took me 
to Selaya; the drum was now beating, and I must be off; 
but I promised to visit Solo on my return. Nothing, how- 
ever, would pacify them; and we had well nigh come to an 
open rupture. At last I gave the piece of cloth to the 
chiefs of Solo ; and a written certificate, that the important 
point should be regularly discussed after my return to 
Padang, where the chiefs were invited to proceed, should 
any bad blood remain. At length, with the greatest diffi- 
culty, we got clear out of the town, and bent our course 
across the plain towards the Lake of Sincara, which we 
expected to reach in the course of the day. During this 
day's journey, which lay through one of the most highly 
cultivated countries I ever passed, we were subjectea to 
several gross impositions. On first leaving Solo Selaya, we 
had to find our way without guides; but we had not pro- 
ceeded many miles, when, on being at a loss which way 
to turn, several men voluntarily offered their services as 
guides, provided we would pay them beforehand : we at first 
refused, but at length were forced to give way ; and they no 
sooner got the money, than they took an early opportunity to 
decamp. To our surprise, however, we soon fell in with the 
chiefs of the towns we had left; they had travelled by a 
shorter route, and now presented themselves as guides. 
They did not, however, allow us to proceed more than a mile 
at a time, without stopping to consult ; and the whole country 
being raised as we advanced, it was impossible to oppose 
their will. In this manner they detained us at least six or 
seven times in the course of two hours ; nor would they allow 
us to go on until we paid them a certain sum by way of 
customs, for the liberty of passing through the country : all 
hands seemed determined to get something by us. At 
length, about half-past nine, we reached the termination of 
that part of the plain under the Teeat Bias chiefs, who, after 
making their last demand, insisted on our waiting half an 
hour to see them exhibit in a tournament, to which we were 
obUged to submit, notwithstanding the excessive heat of the 
sun, from which we had no shelter. At ten o'clock we 
obtained a view of the lake; and about eleven reached 
Kasi: at twelve, we arrived at Sendangbakir, a populous 
town on the banks of the lake, where we remained for the 
night. Both here and at Kasi we were received with com- 
parative politeness and attention ; the people seemed to have 
some respect for authority ; and it was evident they had en- 
joyed the advantage of more general intercourse with strangers. 
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We were, in the first instance, conducted to the large 
waringin tree, under the shade of which the chiefs and 
people assembled to receive us, and where cocoa-nuts and 
fruit were presented to us. At Kasi the most particular 
attention was paid, owing probably to its being the native 
town of one of the principal merchants, who accompanied us, 
and who seemed to possess much influence here. 

The towii of Sendangbakir is situated about a mile from 
the banks of the lake, on a fine stream ; the buildings, &c. 
much in the same style as in Solo Selaya; but not so 
substantial or numerous, many of them having been burnt 
during a late civil war : but the most interesting object before 
us was the lake, across which our course lay to Maccang- 
kabou. Of this an account will be given in the next day's 
journey. 

Of the country through which we had passed I shall only 
observe, that our course this day lay through rich corn fields, 
and frequently on the slope of a low range of hills on the 
western side of the plain. The fertility of the plain fully 
equalled any part of Java, and especially about Kasi and in 
the vicinity of the lake, where the rice fields evinced an 
uncommon luxuriance: they were here in full cultivation. 
The plain gradually narrowed as we approached the lake, 
and between the rice fields, under the Tegh Bias country and 
those of Kasi, we passed an uncultivated tract : but ieven this 
had been cleared, and was covered with a short sod, affording 
excellent pasture for cattle, of which there were great abund- 
ance : many parts reminded us of the beautiful district of 
Seraya, the pride of Java. 

We estimated our journey to-day at twelve miles. Lady 
Raffles had the advantage of being carried a considerable 
part of the way in a chair; but, in passing through the rice 
fields in cultivation, the embankments which formed the 
foot-path (for the rice was chiefly in ear) prevented this 
accommodation. 

We calculated the height of Sendangbakir above the level 
of the sea at 1100 feet; that of Solo Selaya we also ascer- 
tained, by the barometer, to be about 1200 feet; so that the 
plain gradually descends from Gunung Talang (its southern 
boundary) to the lake. Of the population of the Tega Bias 
country I shall hereafter have occasion to speak ; here, there- 
fore, it may be only necessary to notice, that from the best 
information 1 could obtain on the spot, we found, on a loose 
estimate, that it could not fall far short of 80,000 souls. 

The dawn of Wednesday found us on the banks of the 
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lake, shipping our baggage, and embarking for Simawang ; 
we should have started the preceding night, but the boats 
had not arrived. Even now we had but one at our com- 
mand ; and in this we proceeded, leaving the heaviest part of 
the baggage and the escort to follow by land, should no 
other boat be procurable in the course of the day. This 
beautiful sheet of water, called the Danau, or Lake of 
Sincara, is about fourteen miles long, and at its broadest part 
seven miles across ; surrounded by mountains and hills, except 
toward^ the Tegsl Bias country, where a plain of its own 
width gradually sinks into its bosom. Proceeding north- 
ward, we had on our left the high mountains that form the 
barisan, or boundary of the coast districts, in height from 5 
to 7000 feet; at the foot of which, on the margin of the lake, 
for two or three miles deep, were rice fields, plantations, 
and villages, rising successively above each other : on the 
sides of the mountains themselves, nearly to the summit of 
the first ridge, the forest had been cleared, and cultivation 
carried. The opposite side, as well as the northern part 
of the lake, is confined by a succession of low hills, which, in 
Aeir constitution, are found to be essentially different from 
the high volcanic ridges we had passed over, being primitive, 
and abounding in metals. Among these the most con- 
spicuous, and lying nearly north, was the Gunung Besi, or 
Hill of Iron, which from time immemorial has been the 
principal source whence these districts are suppUed with that 
metal. Behind these, a little to the westward, rises the 
Merapi, a grand volcanic mountain, emitting smoke from its 
western peak, and towering in the clouds to the height of at 
least 10,000 feet above the lake itself. Further west, con- 
necting its base vrith that of the Merapi, is the Gunung 
Sincalang, another insulated mountain, in height about 8000 
feet. To the eastward of Merapi, and nearly over Simawang 
as we approached it, we obtained a glimpse of the stupendous 
mountain of Kasumba, the estimated height of which is not 
less than 15,000 feet. To the southward, the view was 
bounded by Gunung Talang, lying at the extremity of the 
Tegi Bias country, at the back of which was observed a 
ridge still higher than itself* On the banks of the lake 
are situated seven principal towns, with their numerous 
dependent villages and hamlets; being shaded by trees, 
Aey become so many groves, whose dark foliage forms 
a pleasing contrast with the light tint of the rice plan- 
tat^ms, in the middle of which they are situated. The 
beach is absght sand; and cultivation commences imme- 
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diately upon it. At each of the towns a weekly mcirket id 
held, to which the traders from the neighbourhood and 
adjacent countries repair by water. The cands are numerous ; 
and each town has one or two large boats, capable of carry*- 
ing six tons and 100 men : it was in one of these that we 
embarked. These large boats are Well built, and atadistance^ 
when filled with people, have very much the appearance of 
the large war-boats of the South Sea Islands. At a short 
distance from Sendangbakir, and where the lake was said to 
be by no means deep, we found bottom with a deep seaJea4 
at 68 fathoms; but, subsequently, more in the centre, we 
found no bottom at 180 fathoms. The shores are easy of 
access, and no rocks or shoals exist to obstruct the naviga- 
tion. The lake abounds in fish ; and the inhabitants procure 
lime by burning a small muscle shell found on its banks. 

As we approached, Simawang, a very peculiar hill, witli 
three rugged peaks, was pointed out to us as lying imnie* 
diately at the back of Pageruyong, the capital of thfe 
Manangkabow country. This hiU, Gunung Bongso, will be 
hereafter noticed. 

We had embarked at a quarter past eight : it was now 
half-past one, when we landed at the foot of the hill on 
which Simawang is situated, and at the source of thci 
Kuautau, or Indrogiri River. We had a very hot and 
fatiguing walk for above an hour in ascending the hill ; but 
were amply repaid by the friendly and cordial reception we 
met with at the summit, where the head of the village, a 
venerable old man, quietly conducted us into his- dwelling, 
and made every preparation for our comfort, without sub- 
jecting us to any of the ridiculous ceremonies and delays to 
which we bad in former instances been exposed. This 
dwelling -was about 100 feet long, and from 30 to 40 ia 
depth ; built in a very substantial manner, and supported 
along the centre by three wooden pillars, fit fot the masts of 
a ship : indeed, from its peculiar construction (the gable end^ 
being raised in tiers like the stern of a vessel) it had very- 
much this appearance. The floor was raised about ten feet 
from the ground, the lower part being enclosed and appro- 
priated to cattle, See: a principal entrance id in dbout the 
centre, and there is a second door at one end* The interior 
consists of one large hallj with three fire-places at equal 
distance fronpi each other on. the front side ; and at the back 
several small chambers, in which we perceived the spinning- 
wheels and furniture belonging to the women* This may 
serve for a general descriptioQ of all the houftip in thia part 
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of ili€ country: and I have described them thus minutdyy 
because they differ so essentially from those on the coast, 
and from what Mr. Marsden has described as the usual 
dweUings of the Sumatrans. . ^Notwithstanding the room in 
which we were now placed was so commodious^ we suffered 
more from the heat here than elsewhere^ on account of the 
greater number of people admitted, and the quantity of fires. 
That end of the hall which rose in tiers^ like the stern of a 
ship, was set apart for Lady R. and me, and separated from 
the rest by mats. The total number accommodated at one 
time in this caravansera, did not fall short of one hundred 
and fifty persons. 

Thursday, 23d July. — ^The town of Simawang occupies the 
summit of the hill, elevated above the banks of the lake 
about 500 feet, and commands a most beautiful prospect 
Notwithstanding this elevation, there are hills in the vicmity 
of greater hei^t, which give it the advantage of several 
streams; these are directed into numerous channels, and 
fertiUze the country in the immediate vicinity, which is for 
the most part cut into terraces, and cultivated with rioe. 
The river Infailling, or Ula Kuautau^ as it is here called, but 
.which is the source of the Indrogiri River, is seen to issue from 
the lake at the foot of the hill, dashing with greiii rabidity 
over the rocks which wind along the valley. The lake itself 
serene aod {da^d, in^ensiUe of the Ipss it ^ustaijos, is always 
the sasqie* No fiooner, hjowever, are its waters withdrawn 
from its bosom^ than they fu^e made subservient to the 
purposes of 0ian; and, fifity yard|3, from the source of th^ 
river, we 6bs^rved a well oonstructed water-wheel, by mea^ 
of which the adjao^ipit fields were irrigated*. Tliese \y<heels^ 
which are comfK)sed .prin<Hpally of banwoo, are well aidapted 
to their object : thf y are in general use in the ManangkAbe^w 
country, ,and may be considered as an improvemegiiLt v^ 
ligriculture, to whidi even the Javans have not advance^* 
notwithstanding their long connexion with the Chinese. Af 
neither Europeans nor Chinese have hitherto penetrated the 
Manangkabow country^ s^d the natives themselves^ for man^ 
oemtmies at least, have had little sor no intercoiurse with 
foreigners, these wheds may be considered of native inven*- 
tion. I had formerly occasion to notice one on the Manna 
River; and in the MeusQ country, I am told, they ar^ 
cpmmoii* I do not recbUect to have seen any thing of th^ 
kind in Java. On those slopes of the hills which caonoi 
conveniently be cut into terraces, or where streams ot wsJaet 
cammt be ^ried, sugar cane is the prinoipal article, and t\^ 
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cultivation of it is considerable. Very neatly* constructed 
mills for expressing the juice are in general use. They consist 
of perpendicular cylinders, the upper ends of which are 
formed into screws or grooves, which fit into each other ; so 
that the cylinders, which at the bottom are fixed into a 
st^d; and turned by an ox, revolve different ways: the 
expressed juice is received into a reservoir below. 

It was near Simawang that we first found felspar, granite> 
quartz, and other minerals of primitive formation ; they were 
here mixed with a variety of volcanic productions in the 
greatest confusion, strongly indicating that this part of the 
country had, at some distant period, been subjected to a 
violent convulsion. 

But to proceed on our journey. We were now in a 
country abounding ynih metals : iron ore of various kinds lay 
in our path, and it was not long before we were tci be in the 
vicinity of the gold mines. We left Simawang at a quarter 
before seven, and reached Suruasa, the second city of the 
Manangkabow country, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Pageruyong, about one o'clock ; the road nearly the wnole 
way lymg over a range of primitive hills,. — the distance 
about twelve miles. After descending the hill of Simawang, 
we crossed the river by a romantic bridge, which swung in a 
very nervous manner as we passed it one by one. We soon 
came to a country entirely primitive, or rather composed of 
the debris of primitive matter. We passed over several hills 
said to contain gold, and saw extensive excavations where 
the miners had been at work: these, however, cannot be 
considered as regular mines, and they are not reckoned very 
valuable. The excavations afforded us a fine opportunity of 
noticing the direction of the strata, and other appearances 
interesting to the geologist. About eleven o'clock, we had 
our first view of Pageruyong. Shortly after this, the path 
which had hitherto been narrow, and sometimes steep and 
broken, widened, and it became evident that we were ap- 
proaching some place of importance ; but, alas ! little was 
left for our curiosity, but the wreck of what had once been 
great and populous. The waringin trees, that shaded the 
potan, and added solemnity to the grave, were yet standing 
m all their majesty. The fruit trees, and particularly the 
cocoa-nut, marked the distant boundaries of this once ex* 
tensive city ; but the rank grass had usurped the halls of the 
palace, and scarce was the thatch of the cottage to be seen* 
Three times had the city been committed to the flames. Well 
might I say, in the language of the Brata Yudha— " Sad and 
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melancholy was her waringin tree, like nnto the sorrow of a 
wife whose husband is afar." 

On our arrival at Suruasa, we were oonducted to the best 
dwelling which the place now afforded^ the palace ; a small 
plsf^ked house, of about thirty feet long, beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Golden River (Soongey Amas). Here we 
were introduced to the Taan Gadisy or Virgin Queen, who 
administered the government of the country, and by whom 
we were received with much kindness. The extensive popular 
tion, and high state of culture, by which we were surrounded, 
seemed to confirm the opinion I had always formed, and even 
publicly maintained, as you may see in my History of Java, 
that the Malayan empire was not of recent origin ; and that 
at its zenith it was oi comparative rank, if not the rival and 
cotemporary of the Javan. The Malays hare always excited 
considerable speculation, from the circumstance of their 
being evidently in a retrograde state ; but where were we to 
look for their history? In their literary compositions they 
seldom go further back than the introduction of Mahomet-r 
anism, except to give an account of Noah's ark, or some 
romantic tale, from which little or nothing can be collected; 
It was my good fortune in Java to discover the vestiges of a 
former high state of literature and the arts^ in poems, in ther 
ruins of temples, in sculptured images, in andent inscriptions; 
nothing of this kind was supposed to exist among the 
Malays. Java, therefore, was considered the cradle of the 
arts and sciences, as far as. they had been introduced into the 
Archipelago ; the Malays were even stated to have derived 
their origin from Java. All this, and much more to the 
disadvantage of the Malays, you may see in the 4l8t number 
of the. Edinburgh Review. You may, therefore, imagine 
with, what interest I now surveyed a country which, at least 
as far as the eye could reach, equalled Java in scenery and 
cultivation ; and it was with real satisfaction that 1 stumbled 
by the merest accident i^on nothing less than an inscription 
in the real Kawi character, engraved on a stone exactly after 
the manner of those found in Java. Immediately opposite 
to our house was a mosque, a small square building* . In fk>nt 
of this mosque, placed on its edge> and serving as a stepping 
stone to this modem place of Mahomedan worship, was this 
relic of Hindoo dominion. I soon traced the characters to 
be the same as those we: had discovered in Java. All hai^ds 
were immediately collected. In about au hour we succeeded 
in laying the stone flat upon the ground, and the operation 
of transcribing was commenced vvithout d^ay. . A second 
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inscription^ ia similar characters, was afterwards found near 
the site of the former kudaur, or palace : this was on a stone 
of irregular figure, and partly buried in the ground : we 
had only time to transcribe two lines of it. 

On Friday, the 24th July, we left Suruasa at seven, and 
arrived at Pageruyong a quarter before nine ; the estimated 
distance between the two cities being not more than two 
miles; the road lay over low hills, in which we observed 
numerous petrifactions: whole forests would appear, in a 
remote age, to have been buried by some violent conridsion. 
Passing along the sides of the hills, our attention was 
repeatedly attracted by numerous stumps and even trunks of 
trees, in a state of petrifaction ; these were mostly protruded 
, from a considerable depth under ground. In quitting 
Suruasa, we noticed several small tanks, and passed over the 
site of many an extensive building now no more. The only 
vestiffe of any thing like sculpture, beyond the inscription 
already noticed, was in four cut stones, which evidently had 
formerly served for the entrance to the city. 

in a{^roaching Pageruyong, we had an excellent view of 
the situation of this once celebrated city. It is built, as I 
before noticed, at the foot, and partly on the slope, of a 
steep and ragged lull, called Gunung Bongso, so remarkable 
for its appearance, and the three peaks which it exhibits. 
Below the town, under a precipice of from 60 to 100 feet, in 
some parts nearly perpenidicalar, winds the beautiful stream 
of Selo, which in its course passes Suruasa, where it takes 
the name of the Golden River, and finally falls into the river 
of Indrogiri. In front of the city rises tne mountain Berapi, 
the summit of which may be about twenty miles distant. 
It is Oil the • slopes of this mountain that the principal 
population is settled, the whole of its side, for about 
fifteen miles from Pageruyong, in every direction, being 
covered with villages and rice fields. The entrance to the 
city^ which is now distinguished only by a few venerable 
trees, and the traces of *what once was a highway, is nearly 
three-quarters of a mile before we reached the Bali and site 
of the former palace. Little here is left, except the noble 
Waringin trees ; and these, in several instances, bear marks of 
having suffered from the action of fire. The large flat stone, 
however, on which the sultan used to sit on days of pubUc 
eeremony, was pointed out to us; and on removing the 
weeds partially, we could trace the royal burial ground. In 
this we did not discover any inscription of ancient character; 
bat our examination of the ground was made v«ry partially 
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<tiid hastily : we were struck by tHe sculpture of later days, 
with the memorials of the dead raised in the Mahometan 
times: these were on a small scale, but very, beautifully 
executed. Arrangements had been made for our accom* 
modation in a small house^ recently erected on the banks of 
the river to which we descended. Here we remained for 
some time ; but as our plan was to return to Suruasa in the 
afternoon^ I left the party, and wandered for an hour or two. 
This city had shared the same fate with that of Suruasa: 
thrice had it been committed to the flames by a remorseless 
fenatic, and twice had it again risen to some splendour : from 
the IfiLst shock it had not yet recovered. The prince, nQ 
longer able to make a stand, had fled to a distant retreat; 
and a few peasants now cultivated the spot where the man- 
sion oif the prince had stood. From the heights of the town 
the view stretched to the north and west, as far as the 
summit of the mountain Berapi and the hills adjacent: the 
whole country, as far as the eye could distinctly trace, was 
one continued scene of cultivation, interspersed with nume- 
rous towns and villages, shaded by the cocoa-nut and fruit 
trees. I may safely say, that this view equalled any thing I 
ever saw in Java; the scenery is more majestic and grand, 
population equally dense, and cultivation equally rich. Here 
then, for the first time, was I able to trace the source of that 
power, the origin of that nation, so extensively scattered over 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

But, before I quit this (to a Malay) classic ground, I must 
mention a most interesting, discovery. At Suruasa I had 
found two inscriptions : here I looked for them in vain ; but 
most unexpectedly stumbled on something ho l.ess interest- 
ing, a Hindoo image, chastely and beautifully carved, cor- 
responding with those discovered in Java, and evidently the 
work of similar artists, and the object of similar worship : the 
image was mutilated> but still in sufficient preservation to 
decide thus much. The estimated height of Pageruyong 
above the level of the sea, is 1800 feet. In Mr. Marsden's 
map, Pageruyong is placed at about 82 miles north-east of 
Padang, and 66 from the coast. By our observations, we 
found it to be not more than 50 miles from Padang, and 45 
from the coast; the latitude being 14^ south, and longitude 
28 miles east of Padtag. 

We returned to Suruasa about three P. M. ;. and in the 
evening I visited an extensive excavation> wher^ gold had 
been, procured in considejrable quantities.^ The next day. 
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Saturday the 25th, we left Suruasa at balf-past bix ; and 
reached Simawang, on our return towards Padang, at halfr 
past elevien. Here we remained till Sunday evening, .when, 
to be prepared for an early departure next morning, we 
descended to the lake, and bivouacked on its banks. While 
collecting specimens of minerals on this spot, I discovered 
another inscription in the Kawi character. This stone was 
lying among the rocks, over which the waters of the lake fall 
into the Inbilling River. 

Monday. — The baggage had been embarked over night: 
we rol^e at four, and by dayU^ht were nearly half across th^ 
lake; four boats conveying uie whole of the party. At 
about half-past seven we landed at Paningakan, where the 
party was formally drawn out. 

Besides the pass into the TegJl Bias country by which we 
had come from Padang, there are three other principal passes 
leading to the Manangkabow country, viz. at Kasi, Sendang-^ 
bakir, and Paningakan. That at Sendangbakir, called the 
Sieminute (the same term that is used in Java to express 
entrance to the palace), appeared to be the most frequented, 
but the road was reported to lie along the beds of several 
rivers: that of Kasi had nothing particidar to recommend it: 
but the pass. of Paningakan, though the longest, was said to 
be most practicable for cattle, and to run principally on dry 
ground. I therefore determined to proceed by this last, in 
the hope of tracing something like a road that might admit 
of improvement. We acconfingly quitted Paningakan, on 
our return, across the Barisan, about eight o'clock; and 
reached the Gedong Papan, or Planked house (a toll post), 
about noon. Contrary, to our expectation, our course thus 
far lay almost entirely along the bed of a rapid stream. Lady 
R. being fatigued, we slept at this place for the night; 
but several of the party went on to tne next halting place. 
The ascent hitherto had been gradual, and the scenery very 
romantic : the distance from the lake estimated at six miles, 
in a south-west direction. In a mineralogical point of view, 
this ascent from the lake was by far the most interesting we 
had met with. We here found abundance of granite, marble, 
great varieties of lime-stone, beautiful masses of cdcareous 
spar, and a variety of subjectis, with which we enriched our 
collection. 

Tuesday,' 28th July. — Left the Gedong Papan at six, and 
ascended the mountains ; our course being near the banks of 
a rapid stream, which we frequently crossed during thp 
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morning's journey. At lialf-past nine, reaobed another toU 
post, where we overtook the advanced party, and obtained 
some refreshment. Set out again at eleven, and continued 
ascending till three P. M., when we reached the summit of 
the highest rid^e.; The thermometer was here 66°, in the 
water 63® ; height above the level of the sea, 4600 feet; 
We now descended till six P. M., when just as the day was 
closing we reached the toll post of Sambang, after a,'most 
fatiguing day's journey: the road execrable, in some parts 
wet and muddy, and exceedingly difficult to pass: estimated 
distance from the Gedong Papan, not less than twenty, miles* 
. Wednesday, 29th. — Started from Sambang at seven A.M ., 
and ascended the mountain of Sambang until near ten^ 
when we had the satisfaction to find that the remainder of 
our journey i^^as a descent down to the sea side. . The road; 
however, proved even worse than yesterday; the descent 
being very rapid, and .the only firm hold for our feet being 
the roots of t^ees, which intersected the path in every direct 
tion, and from which the earth had been washed away.w In 
many places the path was knee deep in mud ; and we could 
only pass by stepping from root to root, and this for some 
distance. This was even more fatiguing than the leaping from 
rock to rock had been ; and our shoes being soakea through; 
our feet .became so tender, that moving on became really 
painful. The people on this road cariy their load in a very 
diiSerent manner to that described on the road to the Tega 
Bias country. Here the load is lashed to a kind of frame or 
cradle, and elevated to a considerable distance above the 
head, the lower part of the frame being fastened round the 
head . and shoulders of the bearers. It was proposed that 
Lady Raffles^ should be carried in this manner, but she could 
not be reconciled to the attempt. Salt, rice, &e. in loads of 
about fifty a^d sixty pounds, are carried thus. At length^ 
about two . P. M., we once more got a view of the sea; 
from a place called Lireng, where the forest was. in some 
degree cleared, and a small shed erected. From this spot 
the country gradually opened; and we descended by a 
tolerably good road, passable for horses, through a country 
which had once been cleared, and was still partially under 
cultivation. At fiye P. M. obtained a view of Padang-Hill^ 
bearing sou^h by west, distant about ten miles. In half an 
hour more arrived at Pinang, a comfortable hut, wh^e we 
remained for the night : here we received fresh supplies irsmi 
Padang, and found our horses, which had been sent. on to 
m^^t us. Oiir di^tapce thus*^ day we estimated at aJboui 
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sixteen miles* We were now out of the forest, and nearly at 
the bottom of tlie hills, on the sea side, 

Thursday, 30th. — Started at dayJight, and proceeded, 
partly on horseback and partly on foot, towards the sea for 
about six miles; the latter part through a fine plain of rice 
fields, and along the banks of a rapid stream. Pursuing our 
journey to Padang, through Kotatingha, and along the sea 
i^hore, we had to pass the mouths of two rivers, which, in 
consequence of the rain that had fallen during the night, 
were not fordable; we were, therefore, soon wet through. 
NearUjung Carang, however, the gentlemen from Padang 
had assembled to receive us; and a- buggy being provided, 
we soon reached Padang, without further difficulty ; having 
thus completed our journey in fourteen days, during whick 
we had traversed in a straight line about I40> and by the 
course we were compelled to pursue, not less than 250 
miles, over one of the worst roads that perhaps was ever 
passed by man. 

What may be the eventual results of this journey it is 
impossible to say. In natural history it has afforded us a 
very interesting insight into the mineral k;ingdom; we have 
traced the junction of the volcanic with the primitive series, 
md, by the evidences afforded in our collections, are enaUed 
to estimate the mineral resources of the country. In the 
vegetable kingdom we discovered forty-one plants, which 
appeared to !Dr. Horsfield entirely new, and certainly are not 
contained in the Flora of Java. The different elevations 
above the sea were ascertained, ^me by barometrical, others 
by trigometrical observations; the latitudes and longitudes 
fixed partly by observation, partly by dead reckoning. By 
crossing the range of mountains at different passes, we 
clearly ascertained that there are thrjee ridges^ the central 
being the highest The discovery of an extensive population, 
and highly agricultural country, cannot fail also to be in- 
teresting. On a moderate calculation, the population within 
a range of fifty miles round Pageruyong cannot be less than 
a milUon ; by the returns I ^-eceived on the spot, the number 
9.eeifis gfeater. Throughout the* whol^ of our journey I did 
not ob^rve a single Ladang. That ifiigratory kind of crf- 
lavatibn so accurately described by- Mr. Marsdeh, -and so 
universal near the southern coast, had long been superseded 
hcfire by the conversion of the land into regular sawahs, and 
Ae establishment of a fixed property in the soil. Manufac- 
tures also are here mK)re advsuiced. Manan^kabow has always 
been famous f<^ its kris blades: iron hfas beeiSi worked &6m 
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time immemorial. An extensive manufactory of coarse pot- 
tery, near the banks of the lake, supplies both Padang and 
Bencoolen with that article. Politically, the greatest results 
might ensue. At no very distant date, the sovereignty of 
Manangkabow was acknowledged over the whole of Sumatra, 
and its influence extended to many of the neighbouring 
islands; the respect still paid by all ranks to its princes 
amounts almost to veneration. By upholding their authority, 
a central government may be easily re-established ; and the 
numerous petty states, now disunited and barbarous, may be 
connected under one general system of government The 
rivers tiiat fall iiito the Eastern Archipelago may again 
become the high roads to and from the dentral capital, and 
Sumatra may again rise into great pohtical importance. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE IKVESTIGATOR. 

SiK,— The underwritten letter was addressed by the Rev. 
Joseph Fownes, formerly a dissenting minister in Shrews«i 
bury, to a gentleman unknown. Mr. Fownes is justly 
celebrated as the author of " An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Toleration/' 8cc., a third edition of which was published 
by Dr. Kippis, in 1790, with some account of the writer. 
The letter is esteemed an interesting document, particularly 
as it substantiates several facts connected with the Inde-^ 
pendent and Presbyterian denominations of a pubUc nature ; 
and being copied from the original MS., I shall be- glad tp 
see it in the Investigator. 

I am, See. 

Shrewsbury. J.B.W. 

Shrewsbury, Aug. 6, 1783. 

Bear Sir, — I now sit down, according to my promise, to 
answer your letter to me of the 30th of the last month. 

I am obliged to you for the expressions of regard contained 
in it : I think myself honoured by the opinion of your friendi;^ 
concerning my capacity to be serviceable to them in an affair 
which they have so much at heart; and I can assure you^ 
Sir, that did I find it as much in my power to undertake 
giving them the assistance which they hope from me as they 
imagine it to be, I should do it with readiness ; but I appre* 
hend it is not, and I will give you my reasons. 

Wer^ aU which you think requisite only to state the 
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original proper distinction between the Presbyterians and 
the Independents, I should make no diflSculty of appearing 
to give the best information concerning it of vrhich I am 
capable. It is a point to which my attention was early 
directed ; and I have for many years, at diiSerent times, by 
consulting history, treatises on church government, ana 
other tracts connected with the subject, acquired, perhaps, a 
moderate acquaintance with it. But this difference between 
thei two denominations, you know, has long since, in a great 
measure, ceased to exist. In the great matter of controversy 
which once divided them, I mean the right of every religious 
society to regulate every thin^ relative either to worship or 
discipline within itself, and without any authoritative con- 
trol from other societies, the whole body of Presbyterians, 
in practice, and I suppose in principle also, is entirely agreed 
with the Independents; and, I imagine, with such of the 
Methodists too as have separated themselves either from the 
Dissenters or the establishment. Upon this head, therefore, 
there seems to be no room for an opposition between you 
and your adversaries ; and if there should be any, you have 
several gentlemen near you who are equally well qualified ta 
speak to it with myself; though, I apprehend, it will be 
difficult for any to go further (when they speak of either 
denomination as a body, or beyond such societies as they are 
acquainted with) than to deliver their opinion or belief. 
Another thing which you judge it will be necessary to prove, 
is, that our dissenting ministers are usually chosen by a 
written invitation subscribed by most, or many, of the con- 
tributors. I believe this to be the general practice, but not 
the invariable one : Mr. Stapp, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Simson, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Houghton, had all of them 
written invitations prepared, and I doubt not but they were 
deUvered to them ; but I could not be a legal witness to this. 
While I resided in Worcestershire, and since my residence in 
Shropshire, I have known many choices of ministers, which, 
1 believe, were conducted in the same manner ; but I can by 
no means depose this in court. 1 am myself an exception to 
this rule ; the only invitations which were ever given to me, 
not having been given me in writing, but by deputations of 
the pnncipial members from the congregation, to assure me of 
their choice of me for a minister, and to desire my acceptance 
of their invitation; and I am not without suspicion that, upon 
strict inquiry, other instances of the like nature might be 
produced. The other point which you desire me to take 
into consideration, and let you know if. I am fully persiiaded 
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of it, i&— the different get of opinions, by which the di0erent. 
sects are plainly marked. — I am. persuaded there is now a 
considerable difference. The Independents, the lowest of 
them, are generally supposed to adhere to the Calvinistic 
system^ or to the Westminster confession; and, I believe, 
some of the highest among them go beyond it. But. [ 
cannot affirm this of them of my own knowledge. I ,ha,ve 
not, nor ever had since I entered into the ministry, any 
personal acquaintance with more than a very few of their 
preachers : 1 never had any connexion with their friends, and , 
am a stranger, any further than by general, though very cre- 
dible information of [to] the principles by which the n^anage-r 
ment of their academies is conducted. That many of those 
who are of the Presb3rterian denomination now differ widely . 
in sentiment from the Independents, will not, I believe, be. 
disputed; but this has, by no means, been constantly the 
case : at the time of the Revolution, the sentiments of both 
denominations in most doctrinal points approached very near 
to each other. The Trinity, original sm, justification by. 
imputed righteousness, and the natural impotence of man to . 
do any thing of himself effectual to salvation, were the 
common tenets of both parties. At the time of the Salters* 
Hall debates, the doctrine of the Trinity was in. general 
maintained, both by subscribers and nonsubscribers ; and a 
Uttle before, and about the time when I began the ministry, 
a very large majority of the senior ministers of my acquaint- 
ance, and of their congregations too, were strongly attached, 
at least in the main, to the old system. Since that time 
there has, indeed, been a very great deviation from it among 
the Presbyterian Dissenters; but this has. been in very 
different degrees, and, 1 am inclined to think, not so uni- 
versal as to be a sufficient foundation for makii^ it a badge 
by which the two bodies .are to be discriminated from each 
other* In your county, and in some others, I believe indeed 
it will hold good ; but I doubt v^hether it will generally : so 
far from it, that I think, in several of our congregations tiiat 
wer0 once styled Presbyterian, they have now ministers 
which may be called Independepts, and some of them 
possibly bred up at Independent academies; but this has 
been because they adhere to the doctrine formerly espoused 
by the Dissenters in general, and not, as far as 1 know^ 
because they were desirous to change their denomination. 
In short, that the Presbyterians and Independents have 
always been different sects is certain ; and that there is 9, 
manifest distinction between them at this day is^ in. one 
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ftense, undoubted : bdt how to state this distinction, by 
descending into particulars, so that it shall be obvious to 
)>ersons so little acquainted with us> as those who chiefly 
compose Our courts of justice generally are, is not to me 
quite so clear. The difference of sentiment is indeed an 
obvious one ; but I have already intimated my doubts, and 
given m^ reasons for them, whether It will be admitted as a 
characteristic oiie, since it is comparatively of later date, is 
perhaps far from universal, and has no necessary dependence 
on the primitive source of their division. To those of your 
brethren to whom you refer this matter, it may not be so 
doubtful ; and as they may have more acquaintance with the 
Independents of this day, they may be able to give a mord 
decisive testimony relating to them. You will see by what I 
have said, that I can speak of the present generation of them 
as a body only by information from others, which, I pre- 
sume, would not in this case be considered as any evidence 
at all. 

But though I am doubtful how far placing the distinction 
tipon different sets of opinion may be sufficient for your 
purpose, (and the independence of churches is now universally 
allowed as no longer to be a criterion,) I think these no 
reasons why you should be discouraged. For bow will your 
antagonists prove themselves to be the old Presbyterians? 
Only by shewing that they preach the same doctrine. Admit 
this to be proTed: what will it avail them? Itoftly shewt 
that the Independents and the Presbyterians once generally 
adopted the same -oph^on ; but it can never be ttiade appear^ 
by their preaching the doctrines which were once conimoii 
to both piarties, that they belong to the one more than the 
other, nor that they are not still to be deemed Independent^ 
rather than Presbyti»riafns« Befbre this point can be settled^ 
a further detail will be necessary; and, perhaps, there may 
be circumstances which may help to decide tfce mfatter^ I 
have been infotmed, the Independents admit m)ne to com- 
munioti, without requiring them to give an account <of ttieir 
experiences before some bf the congregation*— among the 
Presbyterians, I believe, thh is no rule, ot at least no 
general one. It is, if I am rightly Informed, the custom 
with many of the Independents, especially in some counties, 
to admit of lay preachers, that is, preachers who have had 
lio regular learned education at all — among the Presbyterians 
tiiis.has beeti, I apprehend, constantly disapproved. It was 
formerly a principle of the Independents, that miinisters wer6> 
fiot to b6 otdained tilt chosen to so^e congregation-— 4;hG 
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Presbyteriaiiis thda^t bidination mighi precede an election 
to a particular chargfe*. If I a{>preneiid the principles of 
the Independents rightly, the appointment of deacons m their 
churches is esteemed a matter of universal obligation —« 
among the Presbyterians it is now considered rather ad 
discretionary. How far any of these distinctions may be of 
use in your dispute, you are the best judge ; but in reality I 
can scarcely think that this point, whatever may be given 
out, will come at all into question* If the other side should 
make it a part of their plea, yon will undoubtedly be obliged 
to answer it; but I think you will scarce bring it on your- 
selves, or that much stress can be laid on it. The votes of 
the new subscribers, and the conformity of Mr. Chadwick^ 
election to the trust deed, are the points on which it appears 
to me and to others here, the issue of the whole affair must 
rest; and as these are alloT^ed or disallowed, the event, I 
suppose, will be. You will easily collect from the whole, 
that I entertain no thoughts of being with you at Stafford ; 
but I beg my compliments to the gentlemen who have 
expressed a desire to see me there, and am, with my best 
wishes to you. 

Dear Sir, 
Your s^ctionate friend and servant, 

Joseph Fownes. 



REVIEW. 

Ohservations on Penal Jurisprudence, and the Reformation of 

. Criminals. With an Jppendix; containing the latest Reports 

of the State Prisons or Penitentiaries of Philadelphia^ Near- 

York, and Massachusetts; and other Documents, By William 

Roscoe, Esq. 8yo. Lond. 1819. Cadell. pp. 327. 

It is impossible, in the days and the country in which we 
live, to shut our eyes again&t the alarming progress of crime j 
and in endeavouring to trace that progress to its source, it is 
as impossible to avoid suspecting that there is something 
radically wrong sii the system adopted for repressing it. To 
shew in what that system is deficient and erroneous^ and to* 
point out a remedy for its defects, is the ben^olent object of 
the work before U6; written by a man who brings to it» 

* Nbaz.'$ Hittory qfPupUBtu^ \X>hik. p» 18$ aixi 508> quarCb tditlon. 
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discission the weight of a deservedly high repatation/ as a 
literary character and a philanthropist, with the additional 
advantage of much useful knowledge, derived from his 
preparation for a profession, whose practice, unfortunately^ 
perhaps, for himself and for others, he has long since 
abandpned. 

The first, chapter of his work treats of *' the motive and 
end of punidbments ;" in which he ably and successfully 
combats the too generally received opinion^ that its very end 
and essence is vengeance ; or, as our law writers have it, the 
establishment of the terrors of its vindictive sanction. Yet 
there is a sense in which this representation is correct, 

!)rovided sufficient care is taken to separate the offender 
rpm the offence ; to direct all our indignant and vindictive 
feeling against the latter *' as a disease, to be by every 
exertion eradicated ;'' whilst humanity and sound policy 
alike teach us to consider the other " as a fellow-creature to 
be, if possible, preserved/' Considering the constitution of 
our nature, and making a still greater allowance fqr the 
habits in which we have been cradled, — the associations which 
have grown with our growth, and strengthened with our 
strength, we feel the full difficulty of establishing such a 
separative process, which yet needs must be established, and 
firmly too, ere we can hope for any material improvement in 
our criminal code. All punishments, at least of an earthly 
nature, must have good for their ultimate object; and if that 
object be revenge, who so infatuated, who so wedded to the 
prejudices of his system, as to. contend that this is good? 
We marvel not that such a notion should have prevaued in 
the earlier stages of society ; for it formed the basis of the 
first rude legislation of every state, whose sovereign but 
most imperfect remedy for every crime was the law of 
retaliation. But we do wonder that such a system should 
ftow be upheld by the learned, the sensible, and, in many 
instances, we can truly, though sorrowing, add, the humane, 
of our own enlightened times. Much more consistent with 
every just notion upon the subject do we conceive our 
author's representation of the nature and end of punishment 
to be. 

'^ Th^ essence of crime^ he observes, ** is, that it introduces a 
certain degree of pain, or evil, into the world. The immediate: 
eSect of punishtnetU is to introduce another degree of pain, or evil,^ 
often much greater than the first. Simply to punish, is therefore, 
only to add to lie miseries of the human race. If no beneficial 
alteration be effected,, either in the disposition of the pers6n 
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punished, or on society at large, the punishment is a mere act of 
retribution or revenge. Punishment, strictly speaking, is therefore 
only allowable as a medium of reformation, to reclaim the offender, 
and secure society from further injury ; and the degree of it must 
depend, not altogether on the nature of the offence, but on the 
necessity of employing such a medium. To one person it may be 
requisite to exhibit it in all its rigours, before a sufficient security 
can be obtained from the hardened disposition of the criminal for 
his future good conduct; whilst to another, a much less degree of 
severity may be sufficient. Instead, therefore, of connecting the 
ideas of crime and punishment, we ought rather to place together the 
ideas of crime and reformation ; considering punishment as only one 
of the modes for effecting such reformation, the extent of which 
must always be proportioned to the necessity of the case." [p. 10.] 

These are sound and correct views of the proper object o( 
all human punishment, which is, as we contend, the preven- 
tion of crime, by the reformation of offenders. Nor is it 
merely from a consideration of the principles of human 
nature^ or from the lessons drawn from the past history of 
civil society, but from actual observation and experience, 
that we give our full and cordial assent to the assertion of 
Mr. Roscoe, that where this end is not kept in view, 

'^ The first impulse of the mind upon the infliction of pain by 
way of punishment, is not contrition, but resentment ; a hardening 
of heart, not only against tl|ose who inflict it, but against the rest; 
of the world; and too often, it is to be feared, a resolution to 
balance the account, as soon as possible, by a repetition of the 
same, or the commission of a greater offence." [p. 11.] 

Again and again has it been our painful lot to witness the 
verification of this proposition, in seeing offenders removed 
from the bar after sentence has been pronpunced upon them, 
cursing and swearing at their prosecutors, or the judge or 
magistrate vrho has condemned thiem, and threatening the! 
direst vengeance when the period of their punishment shall 
have expired. We speak greatly within compass when we 
assert, that within the last four years more than a hundred 
instances of this practice have fallen within our own cogni-- 
zance, frequently in the case of veiy young, though very- 
hardened, offenders. It is, indeed, little more than a twelve- 
month ago, that at the quarter sessions for the county of 
Lancaster, held in the very town where Mr. Roscoe lives, a 
young ruffian, who had just been sentenced to seven years* 
transportation for a very serious offence, and by no' means 
the first for which he had been tried and convicted, stooping 
down in the bar, took off Us heavy shoe, and directed its 
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iron hee\, witk hiB full strength^ at the counsel who had 
conducted the prosecution against him^ and after his con- 
viction, as was his duty, had informed the court of the extent 
and inefficiency of his former punishments. Providentially, 
however, for the individual agamst whom his vengeance was 
directed, he had sat down at the very minute that the blow 
was aimed ; and the shoe, passing over his head, was caught 
by a person standing near him. The prisoner was imme^ 
diately seized by the gaoler and his assistants, and taken 
from the bar : but when he was brought back, and directed 
to be kept in solitary confinement, and fed on bread and 
water, until he was removed to the county gaol, he declared, 
with horrid imprecations, that if he had a pistol, be would 
shoot the chairman by whom this sentence was pronounced. 
During the transaction, it was stated by one of the counsel 
who had been present, that at those very sessions, in the 
neighbouring county of Chester, a similar outrage had been 
committed upon the presiding magistrate, who very narrowly 
escaped a blow whidi would most probably have caused his 
death. 

From these plain matters of fact, illustrating and enforcing 
the position just laid down by our author, we proceed to his 
second chapter, " on punishments by way of example." 
Viewed in this light, he seems inclined to think punkhment 
has but little effect ; and asks those who support the principle 
which he opposes — 

'< If punishment will not detier the ofFeoder himself, upon whoBs^' 
it is inflicted, from a repetition of his oflence, how can the example 
of such punishment be expected to deter others from a similar 
crime r [pp. 15, 16.] 

But here we must beg leave to differ altogether from a writeF^ 
for whose general principles we entei^tain the profoundest 
respect; and to remind him, that there will, in .all probability^ 
be a very material difference in the habits and character of 
the person punished, and of those upon whom his punishment 
is expected to operate as an e^iample- In nine instances out 
of ten, the individual who undergoes any severe sentence of 
the law does not puffer it for a first deviation from, the i>ath 
of rectitude. Generally »peaking« he has long eince acqiiited 
the hardihood of vice; and tK^customed to contemplate the 
pdJn and inconvenience which follow on his crime as a thing 
which may chance to overtake him, he grows familiar by 
anticipation with suffering and disgrace.. Not go, howevex, 
with the crowd who witness his punisbiwnt — upon many of 
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whom, unhaokneyed in the ways of vice, unhardened tm 
iniquity by the example and encouragement of abandoned 
associates, the scenes they , then witness may, and very 
probably will, operate in the first hour of slight temptation, to 
deter them from committing a crime, by the terror of its 
consequences. Example has a powerful and natural operation 
on human nature ; and whilst we successfully employ it to 
train up our children in the path of virtue, ana to warn them 
of the effects of vice, we know not on what principle all 
efBcacy shall be denied to it, in preventing the commission of 
crime by the dread of the punishment that will follow its 
detection. We will readily concede that all excessive severity 
in punishment is open to the objection which our author 
advances, and that but little benefit is to be expected from it 
in the way of example ; but then this is because it inspires 
feelings of a tendency the very reverse of those which it 
ought to be the object of all punishment to produce. The 
disgust excited by the frequent spectacle of men hanging 
upon gibbets, for offences which every man's common sense 
must tell him are not worthy of death, will, in the very nature 
of things, supersede and destroy the salutary terror -which 
the exhibition was meant to excite. Yet it by no means 
follows that all punishment is inefficacious, as far as example 
is concerned ; but merely that undue severity in its adminis- 
tration obviously defeats the end for which, it was resorted to. 
That end we hold, with Dr. Paley, to be twofold — amendment 
and example ; though whilst we admit^ with him, that in the 
** first of these ( — as far, we would interpose^ as the system 
pursued in our own country is concerned — ), the reformation of 
criminals, fittle has ever been effected,'' we are no partakers 
in his fears that little is practicable. Firm, on the contrary, 
is our persuasion, that if other measures than have yet been 
resorted to are fairly tried, the day is not far- distant when, in* 
England, the reformation of ofi^nders, which Mr. Roscoe 
and many o4ber philantkffopists of the present day wonld 
uNike bttt too excluBivelf t&e end of punishment, may be 
suceessftiliy combined with that fear, which all sound legist- 
lators would wish to exdite in the minds of others by the 
ex»a^e mdde of tke offbodei. '^ Ui pana ad paucos, metus' 
itd omaaitf^f. pervemat^ is a short sentence of' Cicero^ that 
cawootp. ift OUT estimation, be too often repeated, or too 
hi|^y c€«iaieiided^ as> containing a correct ctsfinilion of the' 
legitnuale «id o£ all hmoqan punishment* 

The next ohapter is upon a siQat intereatbg and inqportanl 
topic, \' the prevention of crimes ;V and it xsocameMCft with a* 
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sentence which, we are convinced, will have the cordial 
approbation of all our readers, that — 

" Undoubtedly, the best preservative against the commission of 
crimes is a correct sense of moral duty, so strongly enforced by the 
precepts of Christianity." [p. 21.] 

That the want of this in the great mass of our teeming 
population is the root of all the evil we complain of, in 
the rapid and alarming extension of crime, cannot possibly 
be doubted ; nor can any friend to the best interests of his . 
country hesitate a moment on the primary importance of, 
endeavouring, by every possible means, to supply this de- 
ficiency. Yet much, it must be admitted, has been done 
within these few years, and more is still doing, to effectuate 
so desirable an object, though small is the visible progress 
made towards its attainment. Still, however, we must per- 
severe in the use of the means put into our hands ; and 
sedulously attend to every hint that may be suggested for 
their extension, assured that in due time '* we shall reap, if 
we faint not." To one important point, which ought specially 
to be attended to in our attempts to give the blessings of. 
education to the children of the poor, Mr. Roscoe has 
directed the notice of his readers ; and we think it well 
worthy the serious consideration of all who are engaged in 
so laudable a pursuit, or, indeed, who are in any way con- 
cerned in the education of youth. We are by no means 
advocates for the entire expulsion of all manual chastisement 
from our schools, because we think there &re cases in which, 
as a dernier attempt, it must needs be resorted to ; but we do 
think, with our author, that a system of correctional discipline, . 
founded upon the powerful stimulants of honour and of 
shame, might successfully be substituted for much of thp 
flagellant severity of some of the most celebrated of our 
pedagogues. , 

" Stripes and severity," as our author truly remarks, " may 
produce expressions of anguish, but it is anguish of the body, not 
of the mind ; yet it is from the latter alone, as well in the world as 
in the school, that any effectual benefit is obtained.'' [p. 24.] 

Those who have visited some of the best regulated of the 
schools established on the system of the ingenious, but 
unfortunate Joseph Lancaster, will, we are persuaded, bear- 
.witness with us to the good effects of the discipline here 
Vecommended, in the reasonable persuasion, that habits 
firmly rooted in the. school, will not be forgotten on the 
mote active theatre of life. 
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It must, however, be obvious to tbe most casual observer 
of the state of society at this most eventful crisis^ that there 
are other, and if minor, yet very influential causes of the 
increase of crimes amongst us. The first of these pointed 
out in the work before us^ is the shocking habit of intoxica- 
tion, by drams of pernicious liquors, which prevails to a most 
alarming extent, not only in our metropolises, but in most 
other parts of the three kmgdoms. On this point, the report 
of the committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
inquire into the state of the police of London, has thrown 
considerable light. In one particular part of that extensive 
and over-populated city, (the neighbourhood of Fleet Market), 
it appears that the Sabbath morning, from four to eight, 
exhibits but one continued and disgusting scene of riot and 
disorder. Two or three hundred loose people of both sexes 
are usually engaged in these tumultuary proceedings, whilst 
their excitement to mischief is perpetually kept up by plen- 
tiful supplies of ardent spirit from the gin shops, which are 
opeiied at a very early hour, for their accommodation, and the 
neighbourhood's inconceivable annoyance. Of these moral 
pest-houses, the direst bane to the welfare and tranquillity of 
this great city, which abounds with them in every direction, 
one kept by a man of the name of Thompson is, in this 
quarter, in the greatest repute; and thither it has been 
calculated that a thousand customers resort before the com- 
mencement of divine service on 'a Sunday morning. And 
yet the fellow who thus fattens on the vices and demoraliza- 
tion of the people ; who furnishes them with the most powerful 
incentive to their crimes, is forsooth a Reformer ; a flaming 
orator at comman<»halls, and wardmotes, and vestry meetings, 
where he always takes what is called the popular side of 
every question, and is the loudest and most boisterous of his 
brother demagogues, in declaiming against the vices of the 
times. But the picture admits of yet darker shades; for it 
cannot be dissembled that all these shops are kept open 
under the sanction of a license obtained from the regular 
magistracy of the country ; and thus the poison which is 
dealt out but at too cheap a rate to its wretched inhabitants, 
is a source of considerable revenue to its government, who 
are thus the real authors of the mischief. Some of tbe 
witnesses examined before the committee were asked bow 
that mischief could be remedied? to which one of the most 
intelligent of them very sensibly replied, that so long as 
spirituous liquors are to be had by the general population of 
the country, so long the evils t^omplained of must continue \ 
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<' and in this conclusion/' says Mr. Rosooe, and we most 
cordially join him in his assertion, '* every considerate and 
impartial reader must agree.*^ To the prevention of this 
alarming evil it becomes, therefore, the duty of the legislature 
immediately to attend; and by the imposition of a very 
heavy duty on so pernicious an article, and a material dimi- 
nution in the numoer of shops at which it is to be obtained, 
they have in their own hands the means, if not of preventing, 
at least of considerably reducing its mischievous effects. 

Another fruitful source of crimes pointed out by our 
author, and which the common sense of every man must 
have long since pointed out to him, if he has thought at all 
upon the matter, is gaming; and it is lamentable to think 
that this most destructive practice has the express sanction 
and example of the government of the country. True it is, 
indeed^ that E. O. tables are denounced by act of parliament, 
and that all playing for gain, at games of chance, is prohibited 
by our legislature, and occasionally punished in our courts ; 
but then, as is well observed by an intelligent and active 
magistrate of the county of Middlesex, ^' it is an anomalous 
proceeding by law to declare gambling infamous, to hunt out 
petty gamblers in their recesses, and cast them into prison ; 
and by law also to set up the giant gambling of the state 
lottery, and to encourage persons to resort to it by the most 
captivating devices which ingenuity, uncontrolled by moral 
rectitude, can invent." We are well persuaded of the truth 
of this gentleman's observation, confirmed as it is by the 
very high authority of the late Sir Nathaniel Conant, long at 
the head of the police of London, that state lotteries are 
amongst the immediate causes of thefts and other offences 
against the public peace. Difficult it must be for the poor 
to resist the tempting bait of twenty thousand pounds, to be 
obtained by what they are taught to consider a very trifling 
venture; and when their golden dreams have vanished into 
air, and a blank is all they get for their hard-earned money, 
as difficult, we can easily conceive it to be, for them to 
refrain from dishonest modes of making up their serious loss ; 
and thus they are led to cheat others of what they have been 
cheated, by the very government which ought to have pro- 
tected them against such fraudulent means of stripping them 
of their little all. Viewing the subject then in this light, as 
Christians, as patriots, most deeply must we lament <£e late 
failure of some of our enlightened legislators to abolish for 
evf r this most objectionable method of adding a paltry sum 
to the revenue of the country, at the expense of the public 
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morals, and the rum of tihousands of the lower classes of the 
comtAtinity. . As another great temptation to gambling, and 
to erery species of disorder, the fairs held annually within ten 
miles of the metropolis, require regulation by legislative 
interference, which, we think, would be most wisely exercised 
in their absolute suppression, making an adequate compensa- 
tion to the lords of manors and otners, whose vested rights 
would be affected by such a measure. 

The next evil complained of — the extent of female prosti- 
tution— 'is also a most grievous one, calling aloud for a 
remedy, and yet most difficult to be remedied. That it has 
an obvious tendency to encourage crimes more directly 
injurious to society than those of incontinence, every day's 
experience of the intimate connexion existing between these 
unfortunate females and the male criminals, more particularly 
the youthful ones, surely must convince us. By the natural 
reaction of vicious habits, we had almost said by a species 
of moral retribution, the seduced, in their turn, become the 
seducers ; and infatuated young men are led into the com- 
mission of crimes, to support the expenses of connexions with 
these unhappy women, originally led astray by some of th^ 
baser of the other sex. Tnat much more might be done by 
an active and vigilant police^ than is done to clear the streets, 
at least of our cities and larger towns, of this intolerable 
nuisance, we are firmly persuaded : but still this relief would 
be but partial ; and partial in the present, and perhaps in every 
practicable state of society short of the millenian one, all 
remedies applied to this evil needs must be. The most' 
efficacious, however, that has yet been, Or to all human 
appearance that can be devised, is the foundation, in the 
vicinity of all populous places, of houses of refuge for these 
most pitiable outcasts of the human race. To such an object 
surely a part of the national wealth would not be ill applied. 

To the last topic of this most interesting head or inquiry 
we turn with feelings of no orfinary regret ; for who can ' 
contemplate without emotioh the present " dreadful state of 
our infant population, atid the alarming increase of juvenile 
delinquency?" This is a matter which comes home to our 
bosoms v^ith peculiar force, because it has been onr mis-' 
fortune to witness, in but too many instances, the truth of 
this general complaint. Again and again have we Been boys 
and girls, whose heads would hardly reach to the railings of 
the bar at which they stood, arraigned fot the second, mird, 
and fourth times, for felonies, which they have committed 
with all the hardihood and dexterity of older, though we 
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' fear we should not be justified in saying, of more hardened 
offenders. The recollection is yet strong in our minds, of 
one of these youthful incorrigibles, after having been severely 
whipped ana dischai'ged for some trifling felony, being 
brought into the bar the very next day, to plead to an indict- 
ment for another pilfering theft, committed on the very 
evening that he had regained his liberty. Yet this little 
urchin had creditable parents, who had long used their best 
endeavours to keep him in the paths of honest industry, but , 
had used them in vain, We are perfectly aware that this 
latter circumstance does not so frequently occur as one of a ' 
very different, and still naore lamentable description, thougJi 
it is far from the only case of the kind tbat has fallen beneath 
our own observation. Too often these unfortunate children 
are but instruments in the hands of their abandoned and 
profligate parents ; and we have the opportunity of knowing, 
that at this present period, one of the bridewells in the north 
of England contains four children of on^ family, the eldest 
not above thirteen years of age, who have all of them been 
more than once, some four or five times, tried and convicted 
of felonies, to which they have been prompted by their own 
mother, who lodges in her cellar a gang of those youthful 
depredators, whom she regularly turns out every morning to 
get their living by theft, she herself receiving and disposing 
of its produce. 

., Mr. Roscoe seems to contend, as we conceive, upon very 
false principles, that children like these are not proper 
objects of punishment ; though we readily admit, with him, 
that they certainly are not such, if the idea of punishment 
be separated from tbat of reformation. In the instance 
tp which we have referred, and in others to which we 
cpuld ?:ef^r, this has not been the case ; but the juvenile 
offenders have been sentenced to an imprisonment in the 
bouse of correction, which has separated them for a con- 
siderable time from the dangerous example and converse of 
th^ir parents, and companions in vice. Here, too, they are 
k;ept to work, and taught son)^ useful employment, which, ia 
all probability, they would have nev^r learned at home. Such 
a course of discipline is also equally desirable in the other 
xilass of cases, where the natural depravity, or evil associaf- 
tions of the child, puts it out of tjie power, however much it 
may be the, wish, of the parent to check him in a career of 
profligacy which, if pursued, will terminatie at the gallows. 
The magistrates of. the extensive distrigt with which we are 
b^st acquainted hayp for some time ^e^u the propriety of 
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providing places of confinement for these young delinqtients 
separated from all communication with older offenders ; and 
in some of their gaols this object is now happily accom<» 
plished, and employment has been found for them. We 
believe, too, that in most other parts of the country those 
who are intrusted with the administration of executive justice 
are awakening, though late, to the alarming progress of an 
evil which was long since prognosticated by the benevolent 
and discriminating foresight of a Howard, and which can now 
only be arrested in its rapid strides towards the ruin of the 
morals of the poor, by a recourse to the very measures which 
he recommended, with all the energy of truth, and the confi«- 
dence of extensive and practical knowledge. Happy would 
it have been for society> had his warning voice been attended 
to on other points oi equal importance, but to which we 
have turned a deaf ear, until it is all but too late to retrace 
the steps that have madly persevered in the path of error. 

Prevention -of crime is ^n object so much more earnestly to 
be sought than its cure, that we have bestowed upon this 
part of our author's work a portion of attention which must 
needs contract our remarks on the remainder of its interest- 
ing pages. On the next subject discussed, " the punishment 
of aeath,'^ our sentiments, the result of long and anxious 
deliberation, are not precisely those of Mr. Roscoe. He^ in 
common with many other writers of some note in the present 
day^ denies the right of any human legislator, (and some of 
them would even seem to question that of a divine one,) to 
take away the life of any man, whatever be the enormity of 
the crime he has committed, — though he should have poisoned 
a whole family, or, if it were possible for him to do it, have 
reduced an -entire village, with its peaceful inhabitants, to 
ashes. !N^ow this is a doctrine which we cannot easily admit ; 
and we hope on some future occasion to have an opportunity 
of stating why we cannot. At the same time we tnink, with 
our author, Uiat a more effectual punishment than that of 
death could readily be devised even for murderers, and other 
offenders of the most atrocious kind. To place such persons 
in a situation which, whilst it effectually guarded society 
from a repetition of their crimes, would anord to themselves 
opportunity of repentance and amendment, and to others a 
continued and ever present, rather than a momentary, though 
sanguinary, example ; this is the -course which, upon every 
principle of humanity and sound policy, we should wish to be 
fairly tried, even in those cases in which, to our apprehensioiii 
there cannot be a doubt but that the severer sentence now 
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ptit in execution is Mly justified by the express authority of 
God; Our objection goes, it will be understood, to the 
expediency of capital punishment ; but, in the case of murder, 
at the least, in lieu of questioning, unequivocally supports 
the right of human legislators to resort to it, as they may 
also, we contend, in some other instances, as the ultimum 
mippUctum, when all other remedies have been fairly tried 
and have failed, in the prevention of a crime pregnant with 
alarming evils to society. Yet nothing that we have here 
said — nothing, we trust, that we shall ever say — will give a 
sanction to the black catalogue of crimes, to be expiated 
but by death, by which our statute book is dyed with blood. 
These are not much short of two hundred, made up of 
oflfences of all sorts, differing from each other in enormity, in 
the injury they do to individuals or to the public, the facility 
with which they can be committed, and in every circum- 
stance that can constitute a difference and a shade in crime, 
as much as black diflers from white ; light from darkness ; or 
the meridian splendour of the sun, from the faint glimmer of 
a rushlight. Yet killing or deposing the king, and cHpping a 
shilling ; burning a dwelling-house and its mhabitants, and 
burning a hay-stack ; cutting a throat, iand cutting the mound 
of a fish-pond ; maiming a man with intent to kill him, and 
maiming a cow; breaking into a house at midnight, and 
breaking down a tree ; robbing a poor defenceless woman on 
the highway of all that she has, and brutally ravishing het 
person to boot, and obstructing a revenue officer in the 
seizure of a keg of brandy ; these, and fifty others as una- 
malgamating, are offences, it would seem, of equal enormity 
in the eye of the law, and all meriting and calling for the 
same fearful punishment of death. We could extend our 
observations on this preposterous equalization of offences-— 
this horrible system of offering an irresistible inducement for 
the commission of the deadliest crimes, to prevent the 
detection of comparatively the most venial ; but we cannot 
bring ourselves to think so ill of human nature, as to suppose 
that an exposition of the folly and injustice of adhering to 
auch a sanguinary and inconsistent code, formed as it has 
been of the shreds and patches of a hasty and circumstantial 
legislation, can be needful. Nor would any one dare to 
defend such a code in these days, if the greater part of itjl 
enactments were not known to be mere dead letters on our 
statute books; inefficient bugbears, at which the merest 
freshman in thieving ceases to be alarmed. It has now been 
for many years, and still is a capital fdony, punishable with 
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dealk in the &«t instance, to steal m a dwdling-house to 
.the amount of forty shillings : for a long while after its 
enactment, this law was freqaeatiy put into execution ; and 
much blood was vainly, and most unjustly spilt, before it was 
discovei^d that this most disproportionate severity, if it had 
any effect increased, rather than diminished the crime. Yet 
our legislators were either too proud, or too blindly wedded 
to the boasted wisdom of our ancestors—- the bane of every 
useful improvement-— to trace back their steps; and the 
statute remained unaltered and unrepealed, though many of 
the most enlightened of their members — alas ! Uiat the voice 
of the most able and persevering of them in this course of 
humanity is now silent in the grave ! — have again and again 
loudly, and as we should have thought irresistibly, called 
upon them to blot out, at least this stain from the criminal 
jurisprudence of their country. But whilst the legislative 
power slumbered, the executive spoke a language that could 
not be mistaken; for out of 1872 persons who, in the seven 
years antecedent to 1810, had been condemned to death for 
this offence at Newgate, only one solitary individual has 
suffered the dreadful penalty of the law. This single fact 
speaks volumes in condemnation of the system against which 
we are contending ; and the returns of other circuits, and the 
experience of later years, would but give additional strength 
to its monitory voice. Oh that at length, though late, it 
might be heard and attended to ! 

There are still those, however, (we hope and believe they 
are but few, though they have some confessedly great names 
upon their side,) who, with all these facts staring them in the 
iace, from a sort of hypochondriacal dread of innovation, 
strenuously maintain the existing order of things ; and they 
do it upon this principle, that whilst, as one of the ablest of 
their abettors (Dr. Paley) states, ** the law of England, by 
the number of statutes creating capital offences, sweeps into 
the net every crime which, under any possible circumstances, 
may merit the punishment of death," by the expedient of 
singling out for execution ^' a small proportion of each class, 
the general character or the particular aggravations of whose 
carimes render them fit examples of public justice, few ac- 
tually suffer death, whilst the dread and danger of it hang 
over the crimes of many.'^ Facta, however, instead of sup- 
porting, directly contradict this reasoning ; for we will venture 
to assert, that of the two hundred crimes thus dexterously 
caught in this sweeping drag-net, there have not been, for 
the last twenty years» more than twenty for which a «ingle 
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individual has ^tifFered the penalty of the law,- to which in 
that period some thousands . have been fonnally condemned. 
With respect, also, to the great majority of those offences, we 
pronounce, with as little hesitation, our decided conviction, 
that under no conceivable circumstance can they either caU 
for, or justify the death of the offender; however the par- 
ticular features of his case, or the known desperation of his 
character, might warrant his long, and even his perpetual im- 
prisonment, or his bamshment for ever from the shores of 
his country. Surely, if these considerations, and others 
which might be urged, but that they will naturally present 
themselves to every mind, were duly weighed, we should no 
longer be called upon to witness the worse than farcical — 
the degrading and disgusting exhibition presented at every 
assize — of judges solemnly pronouncing the awful sentence of 
death upon some ten or twenty of their fellow-creatures, 
who, at the very time it is pronouncing, know as well as 
they, and the surrounding multitude as well as either, is 
never meant to be carried into execution; but that it is 
intended to be commuted for transportation, or even, in 
many cases, but imprisonment for a single year. What 
possible effect, in the name of common sense, can such a 
wanton trifling with the most dreadful punishment of the law 
.produce upon any mind, but that of weakening, and even 
destroying, the terror its denunciation was meant to produce? 
Nor ends the evil here ; for every one conversant with the 
proceedings of our courts of justice must know, that the 
excessive disproportion which, in by far the majority of 
.cases, most obviously exists between crimes and their punish^ 
^ment by death, has induced prosecutors, witnesses, jurymen, 
and judges, to trifle with the sacred obligations of an oath, in 
order to evade a capital conviction, by finding the Talue of 
an article, intrinsically worth perhaps Ave times as much, a 
shilUng or a farthing beneath the statutable price of blood. 
It is disgraceful, in fact, to the adminifstration of justice*-^ 
though humanity would plead for, and almost sanctify the 
.deed — to see, as we have often seen with deep regret, a 
judge, now haggling and tampering with the prosecutor, and 
now with the jury, to induce them, against the conviction of 
their consciences and of his own, and contrary to the duty 
imposed upon both of them by their oath, to put as low a 
value as possible upon an article stolen, to save the life of the 
thief, or rather to free him from the inconvenience and 
disgrace of being nominally condemned to die. 

We could easily add to Uiese arguments ; but, perhaps,.by 
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so doing we should only weaken their effect : we pass on, 
therefore, to Mr. Roscoe's next chapter, " on punishments of 
inferior degree;" of which he admits, and we think most 
correctly, that 

" Where all other attempts to reform a criminal have failed, 
transportation" (on which however, as now practised, we may here- 
after have occasion to animadvert) '' is the most humane and 
effectual/' [p. 53.] 

It has a natural tendency to dissolve the connexions, and to 
weaken the temptation, to whose evil effects a criminal is 
here exposed ; whilst, by an alteration in the circumstances in 
which he is placed, and which in his own country often 
formed but too effectual a bai: to his gaming an honest 
livelihood, 

" That activity or ingenuity which was so dangerously employed 
at home" may, as Mr. Roscoe observes, " in a foreign country, 
enable him to become one of the most ingenious artists or sue-* 
cfeasful traders of the place. 

''•An instance of this," he tells us in a note, '^ occurs in the case 
of a person, who being convicted of a capital offence was pardoned, 
on condition of being transported to New South Wales ; where, by 
his regularity and industry, he has established himself in a 
beneficial business, and lately transmitted to the author of this 
tract a sum of one hundred and twenty pounds; which was 
divided by his directions amongst his children, who remained in 
this country." [p. 54.] 

We wish that we were enabled to add to this account, that 
the remittance had been useful; but, unless we are con- 
founding two circumstances which agree in all their par- 
ticulars^ except that we did not hear Mr. Roscoe's name 
mentioned in the fransaction, nor the precise sum received, 
the family of this man have sdl trodden but too closely in his 
steps previous to his reformation; and at a late Liverpool 
sessions, one of the daughters, who shared the money sent 
over by her father, was convicted as an utterer of base 
coin, and is now in prison in execution of her sentence. 
The evil of a bad' example often continues to operate after 
the individual who set it has seen, and turned him from the 
error of his ways : the prevention of crime ought, therefore, 
to be a more primary object with legislators than the reform- 
ation of offenders. 

As entirely do we concur with our author in condemning 
the practice, so prevalent with our magistrates, of whipping 
trifling offenders, and then discharging them. Seldom, we 
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believe, does it occur that these people do not so<m pay 
another visit to the gaol whence they have been liberated; 
for if their crime was the effect of want, the whip will not 
supply their necessities ; whilst the stigma which the having 
undergone its lash leaves upon their characters, will remove 
them further than ever from the chance of obtaining an 
honest livelihood. If, on the other hand, their dispositions 
are bad, this punishment is more likely to harden them in 
iniquity, than to soften them to repentance. Yet our con- 
demnation of this measure must be qualified by its justifica- 
tion, as a preferable course to that of committing youthful 
offenders, on their first conviction, to prisons §o little qualified 
for their reception, for any useful purposes, as the majority of 
ours at this time ai'e. When they shall be put upon a better 
footing ; when due provision shall be made for the separation 
and classification of offenders; when confinement in them 
shall be uniformly connected with views of reformation ; when 
all this shall be done, the practice we are comf^ining of, yet, 
under existing circumstances, cannot unequivocally condemn, 
will, we doubt not, be discontinued. Then too, imprisonment 
may be looked to as a salutary punishment, useful to the 
offender himself in the correction of his habits, and offering' 
something like a rational hope of security to the public 
against a repetition of his offences. But until this mode 
of incarceration is made something more than -safe cus- 
tody, by forming or encouraging habits of industry, rather 
than confirming in idleness, we must join Mr. Roscoe in 
characterizing shnple imprisonment as a proceeding 

" In which there is not a pretext of any advantage to the pro- 
secutor by compensation, or to the prisoner by his amendment ; 
the only motive that can be discovered, is the gratification of a 
barbarous and disgraceful spirit of revenge ; which, as society con- 
tinues to improve, and better principles are established, cannot 
fkil to meet with the odiunL it deservest'' [p. 63.] 

In discussing the improvements in criminal law which 
have at various times been proposed, besides insisting on the. 
great point to which we have just alluded, and to which we 
shall hereafter have occasion to recur, our author very siie- 
cessfully combats the two leading positions of Beccaria^ 
Bentham, and other theoretical reformers of criminal jurist 
prudence — the proportionment of punishment to offences,, 
and the invariable infiiction of those punishments when 
incurred. The ideal perfection at which Bentham and ethejrs 
have so vainly laboured to arrive, in the establishment of aa 
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unerring and invariable apportionment of an equitable and 
specific punishment for every species of offence, is too 
coimerical, on the very face of it, to need any trouble on our 
part to expose its absurdity. Is the punishment to be 
pecuniary ? What a rich man would not feel, would be a poor 
man's ruin, even if it were regulated by a correctly estimated 
per centcige on their income. Is it to be corporeal ? A tender 
frame would sink under the stroke, which would be all but 
unheeded by a hardier constitution. Are shame and disgrace 
to be its essence ? That from which the man of rank, of 
education, and of feeling, could never again rear his head» 
would be borne with the most perfect complacency and 
indifference by men of blunted sensibiKty, or movmg in 
stations of life where the point of honour is but little regarded. 
A4 ridiculous and unjust would it be never to vary the 
punishment, where the nature of the crime and the extent of 
the injury were precisely the same ; for this would be 
establishing a systematic punishment for the offence, without 
any reference whatever to the circumstances under which it 
was committed^ which generally operate either in alleviation^ 
or aggravation of the guilt of the offender. The irreclaimable 
thief by profession, and the youthful offender, for the first 
time led astray by some powerful temptation, would thus be 
placed upon a level; and the consideration now uniformly, 
and most properly given to former good character, and the 
{dea of a first offence, would then be done away with. 

" When we speak of punishing crimes," observes our author with 
great justice, " we are in danger of being misled by a figure of 
speech, hi fact, we do not punish the crime, but the indiviSml who 
commits the crime ; and whatever end the punishment is intended to 
answer, it must bear a relation to the nature, disposition, and 
circumstances of such individual. — The same punishment appKedl 
to different persons may produce not only a different, but an oppo^ 
^ effect, and that which may be necessary to reform one, may 
only serve to harden another. To apply the same punishment to 
all, is, therefore, a kind of empiridsgn in legislation, which pretends 
by ?^ certain sfgqfic to cure a certain crime, without any referenee^ t^ 
the state of the party on whom the nostrum is to be tried." [p. 75, 6-1 

" One only rule of punishment," he elsewhere observes, " can be 
relied ouj^ viz. that which is necessary to effect the reformation of the 
offender. Till this is accomplished, the punishment ought not to be 
relaxed ; as soon as this is effected, punishment is no longer 
necessary." [p. 71.] 

But even this rule i«, we think, liable to much abuse, if it 
be not. properly guarded^ The error into which Mr.Bentham 
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and many other writers have fallen^ is that of maintaining 
that example is the more important end of punishment than 
reformation; whilst Mr. Roscoe, and several other bene- 
volent and enlightened philanthropists of the present, day, 
have run into the opposite extreme, of considering example as 
scarcely worthy a moment's consideration in comparison with 
reformation. Now, in our view of the subject, they are of 
equal importance, and ought never to be separated : care 
ought, therefore, to be taken in all cases, that the sentence 
originally pronounced should be an adequate punishment for 
the offence, under its attendant circumstances, and no relax- 
ation whatever should take place in its infliction, until such 
a portion of it has been undergone as should teach not only 
the offender, but the public at large, that such crimes are not 
either to be conmaitted with impunity, or to be atoned for by 
an instantaneous repentance, wrought by the fear, rather 
than the endurance of pain. We doubt not but • stich re- 
pentance is often wrought ; and if Mr. Roscoe's view of its 
effects upon the destiny of the subject of it be correct, no 
punishment whatever should then be inflicted, because, as 
fiir as human judgment can pronounce, the reformation of the 
offender is complete, and punishment is no longer necessary. 
Discard example from the system, and we aamit that this 
reasoning is correct ; but we should be disposed to put but 
little faith in the genuineness of that repentance which did 
not suggest to the penitent the justice and propriety of his 
undergoing some pain, as an expiation to the offended 
laws of his country, and to deter others, by his example, from 
the commission of a similar outrage. We will add but one 
remark to this part of the subject ; namely, that though^ for 
the reasons just stated, we are on the whole decidedly op- 
posed to the establishment of an invariable standard of 
punishment applicable to all offences of the same class, 
we can yet easily conceive, in the event of that of 
death ever being abolished, or even of the superior efficacy 
of ' another in its place being tried, that there are certain 
enormous offences with regard to which the certainty of a 
definite punishment should be invariably and strictly adhered 
to. Thus, if a cool deliberate murder were ever punished with 
aught short of death, we conceive it could be but by a per- 
petual imprisonment ; it being impossible to give society any 
other security against a man, whose passions could lead him 
to the commission of so diabolical an act ; whilst he himself 
could have no reason to complain of so necessary a restraint 
upon his power to do evil, since it would only be in the exeroise 
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of a greater mercy than he showed to his fellow-creature thj^t 
bis life was spared. To put a stop also, if possible, to other 
crimes peculiarly injurious to, and alarmingly prevalent in 
society, it might be advisable to resort to this inflexibility of 
punishment, though its duration need not probably be car* 
ried to the same extent 

From the analysis of Mr. Roscoe's interesting volume, 
which we have tnus far given, our readers are no doubt 
prepared to find him a zealous advocate for the penitentiary 
system; nor will the sentiments which we have thrown out in 
our review induce them, we are persuaded, to suspect us of 
any hostility to so humane a plan ; on the contrary, it has 
our warmest support, and heartiest wishes for its success* 
The first chapter of his treatise, which our author devotes to 
this part of his subject, is entitled, " Origin, and Present 
State of the Penitentiaries in America," on which he has 
given us some authentic and interesting, but, as far as the 
efficacy of the measure is concerned, we are sorry to add, not 
very satisfactory information. It was in the year 1790 that 
the first of these promising institutions was established at 
Philadelphia ; and the success which attended its operations 
was so flattering, that this good example was soon followed in 
New York, and in many other provinces of the United 
States. For a while every, thing bore the most gratifying 
appearance j and the report of 9ie inspectors of the parent 
institution, a year after its establishment, represented the 
prison as already converted from a scene of debauchery, 
idleness, profanity, — an epitome of human wretchedness, 
a senoinary of crimes destructive to society, into a school of 
reformation, and a place of public labour. For two years, at 
least, the same happy results seem to have been ootained ; 
and within that period, of one hundred criminals, who 
had been recommended to and pardoned by the governor, 
four only had retomed to the prison charged with other 
crimes. The other institutions formed upon the same plan 
seem also for some time to have answered the purposes of 
their destination ; and strong hopes were therefore naturally 
entertained, that the milder system of laws which, except in 
cases of treason and murder, had abolished capital punish- 
ment, substituting in its stead imprisonment for life, would 
realize the most sanguine expectations of its humane sup- 
porters. It was a part of the same system to punish all 
crimes above the degree of petty larceny with imprisonment 
for the first oflence, for a term not exceeding fourteen years ^ 
and for the ^econd^ for life; while petty larcenies were 
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' visited with an imprisonment for a term not exceeding a year, 
or, on a repetition of the offence, not exceeding three ; and all 

' persons convicted of any offence might also be subjected to 
hard labour, or solitude, or both, at the discretion of the 
court: of course, too, (for this is necessary to the very 
existence of a penitentiary), provision was made for shorten- 
ing the duration of the confinement of such prisoners as 
conducted themselves well, and evinced symptoms of reform- 
ation. It was this most important and difficult part of their 
duty that required more than ordinary care in the inspectors ; 
and it is mainly to a negligent discharge of it that we 

' attribute the melancholy alteration in the state of those 

• prisons, which it is now our painful duty very briefly to detail. 
The state prison for Massachusetts had been established for 
about twelve years, when, in 1817, it became necessary to 
institute a legislative inquiry into its condition, which the 
commissioners were directed to contrast with others of a 
similar nature, in different parts of the United States. 

'' Thus authorized," says Mr. Roscoe, '' the commissioners 
inspected, by one or more of the board, the several penitentiaries or 
state prisons of Connecticut , New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland r and have since made their Report respecting the same ; 
which, as it contains matter highly interesting to other countries, 
as well as to the United States, is'given at length in the Appendix 
to the present volume. From this Report, it will be seen with regret, 
by those who have supposed that the American establishments 
' have been attended with uniform success, that this has not been the 
case; and that considerable difficulties have occurred, and are yet 
to be surmounted, before the object they have ia view can be 
accomplished." [p. 95.] 

The penitentiary at Philadelphia now afforded a striking 
and very gloomy contrast to its former usefulness and prudent 
regulation.. The number of convicts was greatly increased, 
but neither had the prison itself, nor the yard in which its 
convicts were employed, been enlarged; in consequence of 
which, the very crowded state of^th^ penitentiary became an 

. evil of considerable magnitude ; so much so, indeed, that from 
twenty to forty people W:ere lodged in a room of 18 feet 

; square. . 

'* So many are thus crowded together in a small space," reported 

the commissioners, " that the institution already begins to assume 

the character of an European prison, and a seminary for every vice 

' —in which the unfortunate being who commits a first offence, and 

4itn9W» nooe of thp arjts of methodized villany, can scarcely avoid 
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the coBtaminaEUon which leads tp extreme depravity." ** Such," it is 
added, " is the actual state of the Pennsylvania Penitentiary." 
[pp. 96, 7.] 

And that state, we reluctantly add, proves but too 
completely that it is utterly disqualified for the production 
of any one of the good effects which were sanguinely, yet not 
unreasonably, expected from its establishment. Nor can we 
expect, that whilst the parent institution had thus retrograded 
in usefulness, those formed in imitation of it should have 
advanced in improvement. On the contrary, that at New 
York had not only confessedly failed in its cnief object, but 
had subjected the treasury to an expense too oppressive to be 
continued. The sources of these alarming evils are alleged 
to be the neglect of providing in season the necessary 
accommodation for the due separation of convicts ; the 
crowded state of the prison ; and a relaxation in the steady 
and strict disciphne introduced and maintained for a short 
period after its establishment. The same remarks which 
apply to the penitentiaries of New York and Pennsylvania, 
apply also, in different, though not in less discouraging 
^ degrees, to similar institutions in other parts of the United 
States ; but ere any conclusion is drawn from this consider- 
ation against the general principles on which they were 
• established, and were for a while most effective in answering 
the ends' of their establishment, we would recommend our 
readers . attentively to consider the particular circumstances 
of mismanagement which Mr. Roscoe points out, as the 
cause of those evils, which cannot be charged upon the 
. system, when properly put into operation. 

These are, a relaxation in the kind and .gratuitous care 

which, in the origin of these well-mea^t institutions^ was 

afforded by the benevolent individuals who interested thena- 

selyes in their formation; in consequence of which, very 

many convicts returned to prison for new crimes, who had 

;been hastily and incautiously pardoned, and discharged as 

refortned characters : thus ^the state prison^ at New York 

contained one individual committed there for the fifth 

time— ^ a lamentable abuse of all the legitimate en(is of a 

• penitentiaty system. In our views of that system we agree 

< with Mr. Koscoe, that nothing can possibly have a worse 

effect tiian the admission within its walls, or at least to the 

slightest association with its. other convicts, of a criminal 

convicted of a second offence, who has once been discharged 

- as reclaimed. This rule of exclusion has been rigidly acted 

upon ia die Magdalen hospital, an<d Femaje Penitentiary of 
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liohdon, with the happiest effect ; and we are firmly persaaded, 
that to the wide and inconsistent departure from so obrions 
a principle of reform in America, is mainly to be attributed 
an evil, of whose pressure its legislators now so reasonably 
complain. Commitment to a penitentiary should always be 
treated as a boon to a criminal for his good ; as affording 
him the means, if he has the inclination, of retneving his 
character; and of lessening, by his industry and good 
conduct, the period of confinement which his crime has 
merited. But having once enjoyed these advantages, and 
abused them, they never should be ]^rmitted him again; 
since, by such a course, as our author very justly remarks, — 

** The establishment coofesses its own inutility, and is no looger 
a school of refonn, but a receptacle and shelter for acknowledged 

gMr [p. 99.] 

To Remedy a mischief whose inconvenience ihcy could not 
but sensibly feel, the Massachusetts commissioners recom- 
mend a remedy of but partial, if, indeed, it would not prove of 
mischievous operation ; namely, that — 

** When ^ convict should be sentenced a second time to a state 
pnson, there should be added to the term of his sentence five years' 
deteDtion and employment at hard labour ; on a third sentence, 
tep years ; and when convicted a fourth time, to be imprisoned for 
life/ Ip. 100.] 

In a cotmtry like America, without foreign possessions, this 
course would ne well, and perhaps the only one that could 
be successfully adopted, provided these second and other 
commitments were either to a separate prison, or to a part of 
the penitentiary in which the subjects of them would be 
effectually debarred from all intercourse with convicts, upon 
whom its discipline was beins. tried for the first time, and 
who could not but be injured by the example of a second 
^ locus penitentia'^ being constantly before their eyes. In 
Great Britain, where either the first or second offence is of 
sufficient magnitude, transpoitation for life w^uld, in such 
cases, be the fittest and only proper punishment.; .whilst 
lesser terms of years might easily be applied to lesser offences, 
provided the second were of sufficient magnitude to justify, 
or the frequent repetition of petty offences should call for, a 
sentence of deportation* Where this is not the case, a longer 
imprisonment than was at first ineffectually taried under the 
penitentiary discipline should be endured in 'our common 
gaols, with less mdulgence^ and more hardship than w^ 
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experienced before, though under a better regulation than 
now prevails in the majority of them. Nor should these 
sentences ever be mitigated; whilst a lik^jeourse of procedure 
should be strictly adopted towards those who had committed, 
a second time, any petty offence for which they had previously 
undergone the penitentiary discipline, without its having 
produced such an effect upon them, as to warrant a diminution 
m the period of their confinement. The dangerous effects of 
anopposite course has, in America, induced many to contend 
for the abolition of the right of pardoning, and for a strict 
execution, of the sentence pronounced, in every case. But 
this would be tearing up by the roots the tree they have 
planted with so much trouble, but watered with too little care ; 
for " a penitentiary," as Mr. Roscoe justly observes, " where 
penitence is of no avail, is a solecism," and would be worse, 
we would add, in many respects, than the system it is intended 
to supersede : and supersedable we believe that system to 
be, provided the hints here thrown out, and of which those 
that originate with our author will be found sufficiently 
exemplified and explained in his interesting work, are properly 
attended to. . 

On the penitentiary system on the continent of Europe and 
in England, the subject of the two next chapters of our 
author s work, we shall say but little here, because we hope 
to take it up at some future period, in a different form. Since 
the time that Howard closed his singularly honourable career 
of benevolence, little information has been obtained relative 
to the condition of the continental prisons ; but the aspect.of 
that little — we record it with mingled emotions of pleasure and 
of shame — is such as to evince the continued superiority of 
their discipline to ours. In the years 1814 and 181$, the 
Honourable Grey Bennet, the great promoter of the inquiries 
which have recently been instituted into this important branch 
of our national police, visited the prisons of Paris, and found 
that in France, the greatest pains .seemed every where to be 
taken, to keep the prisoners in a state of active and useful 
labour, and that those efforts were eminently successful, 
though the establishments in which they were carried on 
wanted that attention to the separation of criminals, and to 
deanliness, which is of the utmost importance to the health 
and improvement of prisoners, and to the success of the pe- 
nitentiary system. Towards the more complete establishment 
of that system, we are happy to find that an ordinance has 
been issued by the French king, for the erection of a place of 
confinement for offenders under the age of twenty, to be kept 
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to hard labour, under the direction of gratuitous inspectors, 
who ure to have the power of shortening the period of their 
imprisonment, on the appearance of repentance and amend- 
ment in their conduct. 

The last chapter of the work before us contains some very 
valuable hints on a most important subject, ** the discipline 
of a penitentiary." For the most part, they are but ah 
extension of the directions given many years since by Mr. 
Howard, though in one point they diiFer materially from the 
regulated prudence which marked all his calculations of the 
benefit to be derived from the plans he proposed. A more 
extensive practical knowledge of the subject on which he 
wrote, thaii ever was possessed, perhaps, by any other indi- 
vidual, or than ever will be possessed again, led him to 
discourage the idea of these establishments ever being able 
to maintain themselves. Every country of Europe, in which 
they have long been tried with the greatest attention to 
economy ; every state of America has verified the truth of 
this prediction : why, then, should the delusive hope be held 
out, that in England, and in England alone, they will prove 
to be unfounded? If this should be the case, we shall rejoice 
at the circumstance as much as Mr. Roscoe or any one else 
Can do ; but, in the meanwhile, we must deprecate the holding 
out any such problematical inducement for the adoption of a 
measure which, if it effects an eighth part of what is promised, 
is well worth the trial. With this, or nearly with this solitary 
exception, we cheerfully express our cordial approbation of 
this writer's plan of penitentiary discipline, though we have 
not room to particularize any of its judicious recommend- 
ations ; and earnestly commend it, together with the whole 
of the able treatise of which it forms a part, to the attentive 
perusal of our readers. 



Aonian Hours ; a Poerriy in two Cantos^ and other Poems. By 
J. H. Wiffen. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 167. London, 
1820. Lono:man. 



^O'^ 



Julia Apinula ; with the Captive of Stamloul and other 
Poems. By J. H. Wiffen. 12mo. pp.249. London, 1820, 
Warren. 

It would not be an uninteresting task in a writer of the 
present day to take a comprehensive view of English poetry, 
with a view to elucidate the influence which the manners, the 
incidents, and the political character of the times have liad 
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upon the compositions of our poets, from the rise of the art* 
amongst us, to the elaborate perfection which it has now 
attained, from long cultivation and the polish of modern 
society. An essay of this nature would be alike instructive 
to the philosopher and the man of literature ; to all, in short, 
who love to trace the connexion subsisting between physical" 
and intellectual liberty ; between barbarism and dulness ; 
between civilization and the productions of wisdom and of 
wit. That the poetical faculty has been strongly coloured 
by the passing events of changing ages, must be evident to 
all who are read in the pages of history, and in the recprds of 
this delightful art. Frequently, indeed, the temper and 
disposition of the poet had a part in giving to his compositions 
this coincidence of spirit ; but through this casual vein, the 
deeper tinge of national influence predominantly shines. 
Revolutions of government and religion ; foreign conquests ; 
civil wars ; popular ebullitions ; the reigning fashions and 
opinions of a community, have ever shewn themselves iii the 
tone of its poetry, and accelerated or retarded its improve- 
ment In the delicate tenderness of Tibullus ; the polished 
satire of Horace; and the artful perfection and quiet- majesty 
of Virgil, we see a reflection of the courtly period, when the 
extraordinary convulsions of the kingdoms of the earth sub- 
sided into tranquillity, security, and a mildness of manners 
bordering upon that servility, which shortly after distinguishes 
the court of the Ccesars. in the stormy, and often distorted 
grandeur of Dante, we see vividly the prevalence of those 
turbulent factions which agitated, as with a simultaneous 
movement, the Italian citres : his pages are tinctured with 
melancholy; and the pathetic voice of lament is poured forth — 
often abruptly, always pathetically — against the gloomy genius 
of civil discord. On the full revival of literature in Italy from 
the barbarism of the dark ages, ere the principle of chivalry 
was yet extinct in the manners and the* sentiments of that 
fanciful nation, the elegant and romantic Tasso touches the 
strings of his lyre ; and we are presented with Christian knights, 
barons, damsels, enchantresses, magicians, and all the 
imagery of the age of adventure and heroic enthusiasm. In 
the Runic leaves of our own Chaucer, how clearly do we trace 
the dawning of national freedom, the overthrow of feudal 
institutions, and that exposition and contempt of the corrup-r 
tioiis of the clergy which afterwards ripened into so extra- 
ordinary a revolution ; in those of Surrey and of Sackville^ 
the gloom and uncertainty of a tyrannical reign; in the 
chivalrous genius of Spenser, and the Euphuistic gallantry of 
Other writers of the Eliaabethan age, the burst of a generous 
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national enthusiasm^ just escaped from the fetters of mental 
tyranny, combined with the mntastic pedantry which distin- 
guished that, and the reign of James. From this latter 
epoch to the civil wars, a period when the agitation of men's 
minds, and the quickening of political specukttion excited the 
thirst of intense emotion, Shakespeare embodied the talent, 
the satire, the convulsed passions, the wit, and the energy of 
the age in his fictions ; and the drama became the picture of 
the feeling and tendencies of the nation. In the poets of the 
restoration, the polemical controversies and religious institu- 
tions of the times, subtle, acute, abstruse, are all imaged in the 
argumentative and sarcastic compositions of Dryden and 
Butler; nor did there want, unfortunately, that licentious inter-^ 
mixture which indicated the general corruption of manners' 
from years of anarchy, rapine, and unrestrained abandonment. 
The poetry of Rome did not decline with a greater rapidity^ 
when the genius of Augustus forged those eolden fetters, 
which under the last Ceesars were exchanged for bonds of 
iron and of brass, than, in an inverse manner, the poetry of our 
own land ripened into refinement, when the revolution had 
fixed, on, we would hope, immutable foundations, the blessings 
of civil and religious liberty. Then it Was that institutions be^ 
came consolidated ; that science was cultivated ; that n^anners 
were polished ; the national generosity and love of independ- 
ence celled into lively play ; and that society subsisted in undis- 
turbed tranquillity. Correspondent with these features was the 
genius, the spirit, and the tone of our poetry. In harmony, 
it ascended almost to its climax ; in grace, order, symmetry 
of parts, and purity of style, advancing forward to its perfec* 
tion, it became more moral, more truly philosophical, more 
benign in its character; if less fitfully sublime, more uniformly 
dignified ; if less captivating to the fancy, more instructive 
to the heart; more careful to enjoy the treasures already 
conquered, than solicitous of other enterprises ; less wildly 
spirited, than elegantly softened and subdued. 

Since the days of rope a new school of poetry has risen 
up amongst us : the charms of his melodious verse drew after 
him a crowd of imitators ; and though there were not wanting 
a few bold and original spirits, like Gray and Collins, to 
pursue the bent of their own fine fancy, the generality of our 
minor intermediate poets looked up to him with a blind 
devotion, and by the unvaried cadence of Hieir periods, and 
monotonous harmony of their verse, ended in fatiguing the 
mind, and palling the public ear. The many convulsions 
which for the last twenty years have agitated the whole 
political fabric of Europe ; the intense curiosity and emotion 
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wliich these changes have uniyersally excited in the mmds 
and hearts of men, together with the daring speculations 
which they have led numbers to indulge in^ have given birth 
to bold innovations (many of which have failed from their 
very excess) ; have inspired a higher order of feeling and 
creations, tiie tragic grandeur of whose style and imagery, 
and the stirring incidents of whose plot, have ministered to 
the passion for the vivid, the striking, and the strong, 
demanded by svtch a state of society ; and our poetry has 
assumed a character more wild, more visionary, more brilliant, 
more sublime ; less classically correct, but more fervid and 
fanciful ; a poetry vital with feeling, and instinct with mind. 
In Mr. Wiffen's poetry we think we can trace the masters 
whom he most admires ; if we mistake not« Campbell and 
Byron are his models : perhaps as his powers are more 
developed, and his judgment is more confirmed, a due ap- 
preciation of our elder poets may induce him less to nerve 
his verse after these originals, than to acquire a versification 
of his own. He has, we are convinced, sufficient stamina of 
thought and invention; *' genius is essentially creative,*"* 
and the volumes before us bear unc^uestionable proofs of 
genius. The principal poem in " Aoman Hours " is entitled 
'' Aspley Wood ;" it is of a similar nature to Pope's *' Windsor 
Forest/' and Sir John Denham's '* Cooper's Hill,'* but, un- 
like them, is .written in the rich Spenserian stanza. It is a 
poem containing some fine descriptions of natural scenery^ 
interspersed with much moral reflection and incidental 
allusion. Its pictures have a freshness and a bloom about 
them, which wrap the fancy in a pleasing dream of meditation ; 
the mind flies back from the tumult of busy life to the spots 
familiar and dear to our boyhood, and reposes amid the still 
shades which the poet brings before it, with a gentle, a pure, 
and^a pensive pleasure. The vein of sadness, spread like a 
thin cloud over the views which the author takes of life, yet 
farther confirms this feeling, and, without greatly depressing, 
leaves upon the heart a temper attuned to the sympathies of 
humanity. It is the work of a tender and benevolent spirit, 
warm in feeling, and generous, though somewhat too romantic 
in sentiment. We think there is something very rich and 
beautiful in the following apostrophe to the tun : -*- 
" In wonder risest thou, material orb ! 

And youthfulness — a symbol and a sign ; 

Change, revolution, age, decay, absorb 

All other essences, but harm not thine : 

* Mad. de Suel. 
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In thy most awful ince reflected shine 
Thy maker's attributes, Celestial Child ! 
When shapelessness ruled chaos, the Divine 
Looked on the void tumultuous mass, and smiled — 
Then startedst thou to birth, and trod'st the pathless wild r 

" Girt like a giant for the speed, the flight. 
The toil of unsummed ages ; in thy zone^ 
Charmed into motion by thy sacred light, 
The glad earth danced around thee with the tone 
Of music — for then Eden was her own, 
>^nd all things breathed of beauty, --^ chiefly Man 
Drank of an angel's joy ; where are ye flown. 
Too fleeting suns ? a mortal's thought may span 

Your course — for ye returned to whence your race began.'' 

[pp. 14, 15.] 

The great and good Howard was an occasional visitor in 
the vicinity of the spot which is the subject of the poem, in 
which he is elegantly introduced, and characterised in some 
spirited stanzas, which we deeply regret that our limits will 
not permit us to transcribe. 

The second canto opens with some poetical characteristics 
of the great types of Shakespeare's genius; a reference ta 
the *' Timon of Athens" furnishes an opportunity for the 
author to express his admiration of the genius and bene- 
volence of Lord Byron, an eulogium whose only apology is^ 
that it was written before the publication of his execrable 
" Don Juan." We hope that Mr. WiflFen will now agree with 
us, that it is far too encomiastic, and that the moral character of 
this noble poet calls much more loudly for censure than for 
praise. A tale of unfortunate love, which has much pathos^, 
and an allegory delicately complimentary to the author of the 
*' Pleasures of Memory," whose " Human Life" was in part 
written amid the scenes here described, closes the chief poem. 
In conclusion, we cannot resist transcribing, for their moral 
as well as their poetical eflfect, these stanzas : — 

'' I stand where I was standing in the mom. 

And all has changed around me — time has come, 
And passing, scattered fruitage from his horn. 
The bashful maid has found a bridal home. 
The anchored vessel launched in ocean foam. 
Oceans themselves have flowed since morn began^ 
And bright orbs ebbed in the aerial dome, 
Moving the pendulum of heaven ; to Man 
Figuring what glorious hours to joy or ruin ran. 
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'" So dies'thie Good as nature now assumes 
. The mask of night, to dwell a little while 
Amid the shadow of funereal'tombs, 
Until the bright To-monrow ! such the smile 
Which radiates round his soul to reconcile 
The shrinking body to its dark sojourn, 
A beam which Mercy deigns us, to beguile 
The eyes which weep o*er lost Affection s urn. 

Sphered in some happier star, for ever so to bum." 

[pp. 116, 117.] 

The minor poems have an air of classical beauty, and a 
tenderness of thought, that claim a high praise. The prin- 
cipal faults in the volume are diffuseness and occasional 
obscurity of idea, with an abruptness, sometimes bordering 
upon confusion of periods ; but the structure of the verse is 
often uncommonly musical, and on the whole it exhibits 
powers of versification of a very superior character. 

In his recent volume, our author discovers a somewhat 
more chastened taste, and a less cumbrous adornment of 
imagery; we are not here left as in a wilderness of sweets; 
the flowers of diction are choice, and specifically presented to 
us; we view them with more concentration of interest, and 
consequently with a greater intensity of feeling. Both of 
the poems have a decided object, which being kept in view, 
combined with historical facts of high and commanding 
interest, embellished by an imagination vivid and glowing 
with strong poetical conception, will go far to obtain for 
Mr. Wiffen a permanent station among his country's 
poets. 

To give a mere outline of the story' of " Julia Alpinula," 
would be to wrong one of the most affecting histories upon 
record : we will, however, for a moment, in our duty to the 
public, refer to the facts upon which the poem is founded. 
After the murder of the Emperor Galba, Vitellius usurped the 
purple in Gaul, and sent his consul Cecina to traverse 
Helvetia. The Helvetians were ignorant of the death of 
Galba, and refused to acknowledge vitellius. Julius Alpinus, 
a faithful friend of Galba, chief magistrate of Aventicum, 
where his daughter, the heroine of the piece, officiated as 
priestess of Diana, ur^ed them to take up arms. A batde 
was fought on the heights of Mount Vocetius, which was 
fatal to the liberties of Helvetia. The hatred of the victor, 
who had once been disgraced by Galba, was not to be 
appeased but by the death of his partisan; and, notwith- 
standing the affecting appeal of his daughter, Alpinus was 
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led out to military execution, and Julia died of a broken 
heart. 

From these few materials, Mr. Wiffen has constructed a 
very beautiful and pathetic poem. The chief springs of its 
interest are the daughter's filial affection, and her sad catas- 
trophe. Her inauguration as priestess of Diana, and the 
omens which usher in the disturbance of her domestic hap- 
piness and the calamities of the empire, are in a strain of 
very powerful poetry ; the same may be said of the speech of 
Alpinus to his fellow-citizens, and the preparations for battle. 
A very beautiful evening scene shuts up that day of busy 
preparation, and in the silence of the twilight Alpinus 
returns to his villa. How true to feeling the toUowing de- 
scription is, will be perceptible to every one : — 

*^ Oh why should hearts no fears can shsike, 
With softer feelings bend or break ! 
He wanders wide, — he lingers late, 

Pausing, he treads the longest way, 

Then, all impatient of delay, 
With swift stride intercepts his fate ; 
He stands within the Ionic gate — 
The gate — the marble hall — alas, 
That e'er that hall he must repass ! 

She sate, her pale cheek on her hand ; 

Each drooping eyelash wet with grieving; 

She heard his step — she saw him stand — ' 
Nor could resolve her mind's misgiving ; 
As wilder grew her bosom's heaving. 

She raised her blue eye from the floor, — 
In him there was no sign of strife. 
And steadfastly her glance he bore : 
That stoical resolve could tell 
To her the dreaded truth too well ; 
She did not rise — she did not speak — 
She uttered voice, nor groan, nor shriek, 
But low in viipn meekness bowed, 
And Nature's daughter wept aloud T [pp. 35, 36.] 

Previously to his departure for battle, Alpinus attends a 
sacrifice to the Aventian goddess, at which his priestess 
daughter ofliciates. As the victim is led to the altar, a terrible 
omen occurs, the bird of Jove flies into the temple, and de* 
prives the sacred hind of life : this, is a fine conception of th^ 
poet, and reminds us of that delicate passage in the '* Ion" of 
Euripides, where the goblet of poison is spilt on the floor, 
and a flight of doves, coming into the temple, and drinking 
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of the liquor, discoyer in their death the crime attempted to 
be perpetrated. Startled at this prophetic sign, Julia attempts 
to dissuade her father from the war, in an appeal replete with 
tenderness and pathos ; but the soul of tne patriot shines 
forth even in the agony of separation, and though he is the 
sire of Julia, he cannot forget that he is the child of Helvetia. 
** The blow was soon struck/' — and the poet rises in all his 
powers upon the ruin of battle, and describes its desolation 
with a master's hand. There is, moreover, a striking denun- 
ciation of war, both forcibly and beautifully expressed, in 
that breathing spirit of peace, which, to their everlasting 
honour, has always characterised the Society of Friends, of 
which this poet is a member: — and did we not remember 
that judgment belongeth to a higher tribunal, willingly would 
we transfer his malediction, to whoever shall again stir up the 
flame of discord amongst the nations of the world. 

" War is a game that, were their subjects wise. 
Kings would not play atT 

The appeal of Julia in behalf of her father, at the feet of 
Cecina ; his reply; her inexpressive joy at his fraudful mercy, 
and the sad catastrophe, are related in language exquisitely- 
beautiful; such as we can confidently recommend to our 
readers, as containing the tenderness, spirit, and pathos of 
genuine poetry. We prefer, however, quoting the following 
nervous passage : — 

'* The mariner, by ocean's shock 
Tossed bleeding on its beaten rock. 
To gaze for ever as it raves 
On its green solitude of waves, 
Though not one plank in sight there be. 
To bear him o'er that shoreless sea, 
Has hope ; the guilty criminal 
Led sentenced from the judgment-hall. 
Though, in the stupor of his heart, 
Pale as a statue he depart. 
Has hope ; the fainting wretch who stands 
Deserted upon desert sands. 
Where not a single human sound 
Electrifies the silence round. 
Has hope ; the captive in his tower, 
Blind to the light, and stripped of power. 
Has hope ; when hope begins to faU, 
Some late reprieve or passing sail 
Bears them again with favouring breeze 
To fortune aiS to freedom — these 
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Hav6 hope ; — the mourner left alone 

Last of her kindred race has none. 

No aim to live, no gentle tone 

To hear, to gain, to give — no, none ! 

No shared caress, no sigh to prove 

Content in suffering or in love ; 

No friend, to whom her tongue can o^yn 

'i hat life was once a joy — no, none ! 

All now is over : passions perish. 

For what has passion left to cherish ? 

The world flows on; suns rise and set 

Without perception or regret. 

A little sense of former dread; 

A little thought of what is dead ; 

A little numbering up the sum 

Of days that darken ere they come ; 

A sudden flash through memory's night 

That all her reasonings are not right ; 

A little tracing round and round 

The spot where anguish struck the wound ; 

A trance— a.vigil — and a fit — 

O'er the cold tomb she cannot quit ; 

And all beside is wasting flame. 

The bloodless lip, the sleepless frame. 

So meek, so wan, so passive, death 

Has nought of stillness to bequeath.'* [pp. 66 — 67.] 

The death of Julia is touching in the' extreme — it is given 
with a feeling well befitting the subject and the scene ; but 
our extracts have, already extended very far beyond our 
usual limits : we therefore refer our readers to the poem itself, 
in which we are confident they will find much interest and 
delight. 

The " Captive of Stamboul " is a somewhat longer poem, 
suggested by an anecdote of Gibbon. It contains many- 
passages of sterling merit, though we cannot make room for 
any of them ; nor, after what we have given from the other 
poems, can there be any occasion to extend our specimens in 
vindication of our praise. 

Amongst the minor poems, we remember to have seen and 
admired, though under a better, and less affected title, " The 
Russell," before its appearance in this volume ; and we may 
now say, our opinion of its beauties has not diminished upon 
a second perusal. 

In taking leave of Mr. Wiflfen, we sincerely congratulate 
him on the rapid advances he has already made ; it is evident 
that he possesses an increasing power of description, and a 
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superior facility of versification, with conceptions in the true 
spirit of poetry, combined with considerable historical and 
classical information, and a mind capable of properly appre- 
ciating and giving effect to the fond^ the beautiful, and the 
sublime of feeling. 



The History of the Crusades, for tlie Recovery and Possession 
€f the tloljf Land. By Charles Mills. 'London, 1820. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 493, 416. 

The Crusades, by far the most interesting and important 
event that illuminates the darkness of the middle ages, form 
a subject which, whether we consider the fanaticism which 

. gave birth to them ; the enthusiasm with which they w^re 
continued, age after age; the vast numbers enUsted under the 
banner of the cross, to secure the object they had in view ; 
the singular nature of that object itself; or the e£Pects which 
they had on the arts and manners of the times, and the 
whole political frame of Europe, — is calculated to waken a 
thousand stirring reflections in the mind of the philosopher, 
the poet, the historian, and the Christian moralist. To the 
philosopher, the simple scene of. a solitary individual, by his 
own intellectual energy ; by the influence of a wild but fervid 
eloquence, calling into arms the swarming population of 
whole kingdoms, an;l propelling them with a frantic devotion 
upon a people cradled in battle and throned in dominion ; the 
east upon the west; the banded powers of Christendom 

. against the principalities and powers of the heathen, till in 
the fierceness, ana continuity of the tide they were swept 

. away, as a rolUng thing before the whirlwind — offers a wide 
scope indeed for conjecture, for meditation, for deduction. 

, To the poet's vision, it presents a show most curious, most 
romantic, most affecting : he beholds princes, peasants, lords, 
villains, barons, and bishops, mingling together — a varied 

. and glittering assemblage — in all the pomp, and pageantry, 
and circumstance of war ; renouncing all the ties of relation- 

. ship and country, twined from birth around their heart, for 
new and uncertam objects; concentrating upon a splendid 
hope the sympathies, the affections, and the passions of the 
soul — in a knd trod by the heroes, the kings, the prophets of 
past ages ; celebrated by the lyre of David, and consecrated 
by the oracles of God. The deeds achieved by the flower and 
cnivalry of the noblest kingdoms of the earth ; the conquests 

. reaped; the glory that^was imagined, won; — thoughts of all 
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that was dared and suffered by that vast multitude of beings, 
once warring around the walls of Salem, now at rest, and 
Toiceless as the grave, rush upon his fancy : and if for awhile 
he is delighted with the magnificence of the picture, he is 
startled with its momentousness ; he feels that whether this 
mighty movement was based in truth or. error, the destinies 
of man are awful — that not for the purpose of reaping a Uttle 
transient reputation ; not for the purpose of grasping a sceptre 
or a crown, was he endued with those lo%^ energies which 
lifted him above himself, and gave him the victory over 
valour. With all their conquests, they have passed from, the 
earth : the Turk and the Arab again make abode where the 
Frank and the Latin pealed their triumphal hymn ; generation 
succeeds generation as waves on an infinite sea; all on earth 
is unstable and fluctuating — the schemes of ambition, the 
dreams of the visionary — and nothing is worthy to engross 
the desires of ])erishing man, but the beauty of imperishable 
truth. Whilst the historian chronicles, for the information of 
future ages, the revolutions which such an event created In 
the fortunes of rival feudatories, — whilst he weighs with his 
scrupulous hand the rise and fall of kingdoms, and traces in 
his sagacious brain the causes and effects of their establish- 
ment and overthrow — the moralist, free from the questionings 
of policy and the tyrannies of custom, will strip false glory 
of its tmsel, error of its web, ambition of its plume ; and 
looking on that wonderful ebullition, and its equally wonder- 
ful consequences, with the dispassionate eye of reason and 
religion, will draw from the phantasy of a past age, lessons of 
wisdom for the present. In superstition the project of freeing 
the holy sepulchre from thrall had itis origin ; by fanaticism, 
and often by the basest motives of avarice and ambition, it 
was carried forward ; and by the most barbarous acts of crime 
and cruelty, it was at last consummated. The followers of a 
meek and crucified Saviour, who had characterised his re- 
ligion as a religion of peace, and in the last crisis of his 
freedom had addressed to his zealous, but headstrong disciple 
the emphatic words, *' Put up thy sword !'' not only scrupled 
not to bathe their swords in the blood of thousands, but to 
glory in their barbaric work, as the champions and favourites 
of Heaven, in whose service they struck. The Caliphs of the 
prophet, who extended their faith by the sword — and the 
red-cross knights, the templars, and the barons^ who by the 
sword vindicated the honour of their religion — the infidel, and 
the Christian, are in the eye of the mor^st equally criminal. 
Frequently, indeed, the true believer surpassed in deeds of 
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«aysige ferocity the bloody sacrifices of the. Musselim. The 
pages before us exhibit the crusaders in faithful but terrific 
colours ; not as thay h^^e beea apostrophized iii poetry, as 
'* Spirits of Fityi^ decorated with the .rainbow graces of 
chivalry, courtesy, and boundless generosity; but as the 
victims of infatuated frenzy, fierce, haughty, and relentless ; 
revelling in blood with a daring prodigality, every wild 
passion burning in their bosom, the licensed demigod$ of 
rapine and revenge. In so black a picture there is, un^ 
doubtedly, sorne relief of light; but there are few who, if 
they, arie men of reflection, will rise from the perusal of their 
achievements, so livingly portrayed by this elegant v^riter, 
without an overwhelming pressure of painful emotions on 
their he^rt, and the awful voice of warning mortality in their 
.ear. 

To our author we now recur : he has certainly produced a 
masterly work, a work which does him infinite. honour as ^, 
man, and a literary candidate. Written in a style clear, 
correct, and energetic; his narrative, full of adventure and 
ron»aotic anecdote, is neither loose nor cumbrous, but leads 
the mind along with an easy dignity : collecting his materials 
.fi-om various research, he nas arranged them with singular 
perspicuity and compactness, and has infused into the whol^ 
composition a spirit of fine candour and well regulated judg- 
ment ; the crowning cba^rm of a masculine simplicity clothii^ 
the thoughts of a. classical and cultivated mind. 

After the destructipn of the second temple, paganism 
became the religion of Jerusalem : but in the fourth century 
the banner of the cross triumphed oyer polytheism. Theij 
the star of Islamism rose in the ascendant ; ^rud for three ages 
4he hply city was subject .to the Arabian and Egyptian 
caliphs : from these it wa$ wrested by the Seljuk Turks ; but^ 
after, various, vicissitudes, Palestine again reverted to llie 
Egyptians, A. D. 1094. Jerusalem, whether in a state of 
glory or abasement, was e^te^med s.acred by the Christians. 
A religi^sus curiosity prompted people to visit those places 
which the S<^ptures have sanctified, till it was imagined that 
there was some peculiar holiness in the very, ground of 
Salem ; and consequently the habit of visiting Palestine be- 
^m^ streng^ened. Restless guilt hoped that pardon ovight 
be. procured by the pains of pilgrimage, and the. sacrifice. of 
prayer^ i? a land which seemed pre-eminently favoured by 
the^ Deity. During the fourth century, Christeiidom wa^ 
dup^d into the belief, that the very cross upon which the 
Sftvi^mr suff^^d had bei^n 4isconrered ; .that .a .living virtue 
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pervaded its substance, of power to heal all diseases, bodily as 
well as mental, and that it had the marvellous property of 
never diminishing, whatever portion was spared as relics to 
the faithful pilgrim. The purchase of these sacred relics was 
another inducement to the pious believer to make pilgrimages 
to the holy city. The ecclesiastics took every possible 
advaiitag-e of this credulity : from Italy, Germany, Normandy, 
and the imperial court of Charlemagne, throngs of pilgrims, 
laden with rich presents, were seen bending their course to 
the Holy Land, through difficulty and danger ; nor could the 
insults they received from the Moslem and the Turk, when 
those powers obtained possession of that spot of their devo- 
tion, awe them to an abandonment of what they might 
consider an imperious duty. Long time with a patient 
endurance they bore, as they were compelled to bear, under 
the Fatimite caliphs, contumely, capricious tyranny, bloivs, 
spoliation, and death. At the close of the tenth century, 
this oppression had mounted to such a height, that pope 
Silvester entreated the church universal to succour the church 
of Jerusalem. Pisa was the only city that obeyed the call, 
and her efforts were mere predatory incursions on the 
Syrian coast. In the next century, about 1073, Manufel VII. 
supplicated the aid of pope Gregory VIL against the powers 
of Islamism. Letters were accordingly sent from Rome to 
the states and princes of the West, acquainting them with 
the melancholy fact, that the Pagans were overcoming the 
Christians, and exhorting them to rise in defence of the 
unhappy flock. Fifty thousand men prepared themselves, in 
consequence, to march into the East ; but it was preparation 
only: for it was not till Peter the Hermit, recent from a 
pilgrimage, in which he had been an £ye witness of the 
miseries of the Christians, began to preadh the Crusade, and 
interested by his rude eloquence both temporal and spiritual 
principalities, that the enthusiasm of mankind was fully 
kindled in their behalf. In the council of Clermont, the 
voice of the supreme pontiff went forth amid a mighty 
multitude, who listened to the animated harangufe of their 
pastor as to an oracle from heaven. Then burst from the 
lips of thousands the shout of *' Deus vult !" which became 
the celebrated war cry of the crusaders. Then,- as with the 
breath of an earthquake, the moral fabric of Europe was 
isonvulsed; the relationships of life were broken; and the 
bonds of society dissolved. Persons of every rank, age, and 
condition, assumed the cross. Monks, throwing aside the 
cowl, issued from the cloister ; the warrior from his feudal 
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castle, with his anned vassals ; the scholar from his college ; 
and not unfrequently the mother with her infant, disdaining 
.the edict which forbade women from the journey, cast away 
all scrupulous delicacy, and fearlessly marched in the van of 
the. military armament. Murderers, robbers, and pirates, 
quitted their iniquitous pursuits, and vowed to wash away 
their sins in the blood of the infidel: whole nations indeed, 
rather than armies, thought that they had received the Divine 
commission to unsheath the sword of the Almighty, and to 
redeem the sepulchre of Christ, under the guidance of the 
destroying angel of Sennacherib, who, it was confidently 
believed, went before them, *' and breathed in the face of the 
foe as they passed." 

• It was in the year 1096, that the first body of European 
rabble, styling themselves Champions of the Cross, swept 
along from France, to Hungary. They amounted to 20,000 
foot, and only eight horse; and were led by Walter of 
Burgundy, Bucnamed the Peimyless. Ardent and impetuous, 
they calculated not the difficulties of the w^y. Except a few 
refugees, they perished miserably in conflicts in Bulgaria. 
Walter, with the scanty relics of his force, escaped through 
the woods, found his way to Constantinople, and was pro- 
mised protection by the emperor Alexius till the arrival of 
Peter. The second undisciplined division, accompanied by 
the Hermit himself, pursued the same route. Their atrocities 
roused the indignation of the people through whose territories 
they marched ; and, after the most dreadful deeds and sangui- 
nary excesses, they were ultimately exterminated by the 
Sultan of Nice, in Bithynia, with the exception of three or 
four thousand. A lofty hill was made of their bones, which 
remained for many years a warning monument to invading 
crusaders. The third division, consisting of 15,000 fiery en- 
thusiasts, from Lorraine, the east of France, and Bavaria, were 
collected by Qodeschal, a German ; and pursued the usual 
route through Hungary. Horrible were the outrages they 
committed : but the king, dreading the fury of desperation to 
which hostiUty might further impel them, by stratagem 
accomplished their ruin. With alternate threats and friendly 
professions, he induced them to surrender their arms : where 
they expected pardon, they found retaliation ; the Hungarians 
rushed upon the naked and unarmed multitude, and a few 
only of Godeschars people escaped, to spread over the north 
the tale of woe. The fourth and last of these hordes of 
desperate savages issued from England, France^ Flanders, 
and Lorraine. History is silent on the subordinate modes 
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and bands of their connexion mth the Croises ; mentioning 
only that their avowed principle of onion was the redemption 
of the Sepulchre, and that they were the victims of the 
dreadful superstition of adoring and following a ^oat and a 
goose, which they believed to be filled with the Divine Spirit ! 
If such were "their religion, we cannot wonder at their brutal 
fury in massacring 700 Jews in the city of Mayence, in the 
presence of the venerable metropolitan. The bishop of 
Spires bravely and successfully defended the Jews in his city; 
but at Treves and Worms their only alternative from the rage 
of these ruffians was a forcible apostacy from their religion. 
Many avoided the ignominy of both conditions by self- 
slaughter. Mothers plunged the dagger into the breasts of 
their own children ; fathers and sons destroyed each other ; 
and women threw themselves into the Moselle. When the 
measure of robbery and murder was full, the infernal multi- 
tude proceeded on their journey. They hurried on to the 
south, in their usual career of carnage and rapine ; but at 
Mersbourg they were denied a passage. Their desperation 
and resentment threatened the ruin of the whole Hungarian 
state ; but some strange panic, in the moment when success 
seemed ready to favour their arms, scattered them in precipi<- 
tate flight : they were pursued by the king and his nobles; 
and but few of that immense rabble survived to join the forces 
of the feudal princes of Europe. 

To the horrible barbarities of these fanatics succeeded tfa^ 
more regular crusades, which, though more orderly, were 
not less sanguinary. The principal commanders were the 
celebrated Godfrey, lord of Bouillon ; his brother Baldwin ; 
the counts of Vermandois, Blois, and Flanders; Robert, 
duke of Normandy ; Bohemond, prince of Tarentun ; Tan- 
cred ; and Raymond, count of Toulouse. Godfrey united the 
gentlest manners with the firmest spirit, the amiableness of 
virtue with commanding gravity ; alike distinguished for poli- 
tical courage and for personal bravery, his mind was capable 
of the grandest enterprises : his deportment was moral, and 
his piety fervent: Baldwin was valorous, but selfish, and 
inorainately ambitious: Stephen of Blois was an accom- 
plished and brave cavalier; proud, but sagacious: Robert 
possessed eloquence and skill, but was, destitute of prudence, 
ungenerous, and voluptuous ; a more crafty and turbulent spirit 
distinguished the prince of Tarentum : avarice, the vice of 
age, was the master passion of the prudent and aged Ray- 
mond: but our fancy dwells with romantic delight on the 
character of Tancred. His ambition was rendered virtue by 
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a generous spirit, by a love of martial achievements^ and 
detestation of stratagem; he was bold and enterprising, 
averse to treachery and dissimulation. Modesty softened his 
high-mindedness ; and he would have been courteous and 
humane to all mankind, if the superstition of his age had not 
taught him that the Saracens were the enemies of God, and 
that the Christians were the ministers of heavenly wrath *. 
Alexius, the crafty Alexius, though by bribing their avarice, 
by flattery, or the most consummate art, he succeeded in 
inducing the other barons to swear fealty to him, never could 
corruf)t the high-souled self-respect of Tancred to do the 
deed of homage ; he singly stood aloof, and either silently 
declined, or disdainfully refused, to avow himself the vassal of 
this perfidious ally. Courage in various forms ; wisdom, pru- 
dence^ and skiU in endless combinations, appear in the 
characters and conduct of these renowned leaders pf the 
crusade. The siege and capture of Nice, made nugatory by 
tiie treachery of the Greek emperor, who, as the head of the 
league, claimed and obtained tiie city, was their first great 
exploit. The battle and victory of Doryloeum followed ; and 
as this bears a striking resemblance to numbers of successive 
actions, we give it at length, in the animated words of our 
historian : — 

'' The loss of his capital had not dispirited Kilidge Arslan ; but 
he flew to every part of his dominions ; and by the time that the 
crusaders left the enaperor, hi3 shrilling trumpet had summoned 
an army, which has been variously estimated from two hundred 
thousand to three hundred and sixty thousand men. He watched 
the march of the Latins ; and when their force was broken, he 
inepairQd to attack the division of Bohemond, for that was the 
l^east numeioas one. The Christiaps were reposing on the banks 
of a river iu ({he yaUey of Gorgon, when the alarming rumour 

♦ Even t1i€ princess Anna Commena, generally sparing of commendation 
on the Latins^ praised the martial and inteUectual qualities of Tancred. — 
Munad, 27T. Xasso, who so v«eU knew how to deciprate truth with 6ction, 
beautifully (lescribes the young Italian : — 

** Then Tancred foHowed to the war, tlian whom, 

Save young Rinaldo, was no nobler knight ; 

Oh, heaut^ul in action, fair in hlootn^ 

Excelling spirit, absolute in fight ! 

If any shade .of error makes less bright 

His fine accomplishments and manly charms, 

It is the, foil of love — in transient siglit 

Acquired^ and nursed amid the shock of arms ; 
On its own pain^ it feeds, and grows with its alarms.'' 

Bo^k I. v. 45. fiom a MS. version. 
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reached them of the rapid approach of the foe. Boh^mond gave' 
his camp to the charge of the infantry, and, with his caValry, pre- 
pared himself for the impetuous shock of the Moslem savages. 
The sultan left about one half of his army in the mountains ; with 
the other he descended into the plain ; and his soldiers made the 
air ring with such shouts and yells, that the enemy, unused to the 
clamour, were filled with astonishment and alarm. The heroes of 
Asia discharged their feathered artillery before the Christians could 
fight with their swords and lances. Few of the Turkish arrow* fell 
without effect ; for though the coat of mail defended the men, the 
horses were completely exposed. A brother of Tancred, and 
Robert of Paris, severally attempted to charge the Turks, and to 
press them to close combat. But they constantly evaded the 
onset, and their pointed weapons checked their furious foe. * Both 
the gallant Italian and the haughty Frenchman were slain; and 
the remains of their forces were compelled' to retreat. Tancred 
himself fought as a soldier rather than as a general; but the 
prudent Bohemond drew him from increasing dangers. The Turks 
pursued their success, and pressed forwards to the camp of the 
crusaders, where, laying aside their bows, they used their swords 
with equal execution. Mothers and their cluldren were killed ;- 
and neither priests nor old men were spared. The cries of .the 
dying reached the ears of Bohemond, who, leaving the command 
to Robert of Normandy, rushed towards the tents, and scattered 
the enemy. The Christians, weary, thirsty, and oppressed with 
labour and heat, would have sunk into despair, if the women of 
the camp had not revived their courage, and brought them water 
from the stream. The combat was renewed with tenfold vigour. 
The Norman chieftain fought with all the valour which ennobled 
his family. He rallied the alarmed troops by his vociferations of 
those words of courage, Deu; id vult ; and, with his standard in his 
hand, he darted into the midst of the Moslems. When he was 
joined by Bohemond, all the Christians returned to their duty; 
despair gave birth to fierceness, and death was preferred to fiight« 
But their fate was averted by the consequences of the early pru- 
dence of Bohemond. Immediately on the appearance of the 
Turks, he had sent messengers to Godfrey and the other leaders, 
who, at the head of forty thousand soldiers, hastened to assist 
their brethren. The duke of Lorraine and the count of Verman- 
dois were the first that reached the field of battle ; and Adhemar 
and Raymond soon increased the force. The Turks were panic 
struck at this unexpected event. In the breasts of the holy 
warriors revenge and emulation inflamed the ardour of conquest ; 
and the holy flame burnt with double violence when, by the ex- 
hortations of the clergy, their minds were recalled to the nature of 
the cause for which they were in arms. Amidst the animating 
shouts of prayers and benedictions, the standard of the cross was 
unfurled, aod every soldier swore to tell his devotion with re- 
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▼engeful deeds on the helmets of his foes. The heavy charge of 
the Latins was irresistible. The quivers of the Turks were ex- 
hausted ; and in close combat the long and pointed swords of the 
Franks were more deadly than the Turkish sabres. The Moslems 
fled on every side, and abandoned their camp in the mountains to • 
the enemy. The Christians pursued them for three miles, and 
then, as devout as joyful, returned to their old positions singing 
hymns to God. Four thousand of the lower orders of the Franks, 
and three thousand comiTianders of the Turks, fell in this first great 
action between holy and infidel warriors." [vol. i. pp. 142 — 5.] 

Shortly after the battle of DoryloBum, the main army re- 
commenced its march, and entered the mountains and deserts 
of Phrygia. Innumerable were the hardships they endured^ 
The soil was dry and sterile, and Europeans ^ould ill endure 
the heat of a Phrygian summer. In one day 500 peopla 
died. Women, no longer able to afford sustenance to their 
infants, exposed their breasts to the swords of the soldiers. 
Their beasts of burden died of thirst, and. neither the dogs of 
the chase, nor the falcons could hunt the prey which the 
woods afforded. When they had passed the limits of Phrygia, 
they came into a country where the very means of life were 
fatal to many. They threw themselves without caution into 
the first river that presented itself, and nature could not 
support the transition from want to satiety. Their march to 
Antiochetta was effected without addition to their loss. 
When they had refreshed themselves there, Godfrey sent 
Baldwin and Tancred to explore the surrounding country. 
Among the rugged mountains of Cilicia, Tancred was sepa- 
rated from his companion ; and coming before Tarsus, took 
possession of-that city, of which, however, he was soon un* 
justly, deprived, by the intrigues of the jealous brother of 
Godfrey. . All Cilicia was overrun with fire and sword ; whilst 
Baldwin stretched forward beyond the Euphrates, all the 
towns opening their gates to nim as he passed along; and 
founded a Christian government at Edessa, in Mesopotamia, 
the remains of which exist at the present day. Passing 
through Lycaonia, the general force of the crusaders mean- 
while advanced, to the capital of Syria. The city of Antioch 
was four miles in circumference, surrounded by a wall of 
sixty feet in., height : where there was no natural defence, a 
deep ditch nearly encompassed the city ; the Orontes washed 
part of the western walls ; and opposite to the spots on the 
north and east, where the crusaders encamped, was a marsh, 
■ which had been formed by the waters from the adjacent hills- 
On the prospect of an. attack, the emir made every prepara- 
tion for defence, 'the fortifications were repaired,. and fur-* 
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bished with hostile engines, and th« n^gaziiwfi 6f pf ovlsionar 
were, replenished. The auxiliary and native troops amounted 
to 6 or 7000 horse, and from 16 to 20,000 foot. The events 
of the siege of Antioch are given by Mr. Mills in his most 
interesting manner, and we regret that it is not in our power 
to follow him through all his lucid details. The city was 
invested, the plan of attack agreed upon ; but the operations 
of the Croises were so unskilful, that at the end of three 
months Antioch stood firm and uninjured. They had rioted, 
at the commencement, in unrestrained enjoyment of the corn 
and grapes in the delicious valleys that surround the capital : 
to their other distresses famine was now added, and made 
swifter havock than the sworcf of the enemy. The camp 
exhibited the most dreadful appearance; and to such ex* 
tremities were they diivfen, that it is recorded of the haughty 
Bohemond, that '^^ying* some Turkish prisoners, he roasted 
them alive. He then exclaimed to the astonished bye-; 
standers, that his appetite would submit to necessity, and 
that during the famine he would greedily devour what at 
other times would be loathsome and disgusting." Under 
this terrible visitation, it is not to be wondered at that 
desertion multipUed. The Greek Taticins, Stephen x>( Blois, 
was of the number; wary and politic as his lord Alexius, 
under pretence of inducing his imperial master to open his 
granaries for their relief, he departed with all his soldiers, never 
to return : the like did William of Melun ; but he was inter- 
cepted by Tancred, and, after a humiliating confession, par- 
doned, together with the holy Peter, whose zeal was in this 
instance tamed by the basest worldly^nindedness. Mean- 
while the caliph Mosthadi of Egypt sent an embassy to the 
dhristians, which, disguising their wretched condition, they 
received with boundless magnificence.; but they resolutely 
refused to forego their project of rescuing the sacred Se- 
pulchre. To their peaceful proposals more hostile measures 
succeeded. All the Mussulix^m princes and emirs of Syria, 
and those of Caesarea, Aleppo, and Ems, endeavoured with 
60,000 men to enter Antioch, assisted by a sortie from the city ; 
but they were defeated : 2000 of the Turks fell in battle ; their 
beads were cut o£P by their ferocious foes ; some were sent 
with savage exultation to the Egyptian legates, and others 
were fixed on stakes around the camp, or shot into the town^ 
in return for the perpetual insults aoid mockery of the people 
of Antioch. The storehouses of the Christians were now 
replenished by succours from Italy. Pisa and Genoa, besides 

* So we presume this passage shoold read ; though our author writes 
^' slew,*' thus committing as gross a buU as ever issued from Irish lip.— £i»it . 
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provisions, generously sent a large body df men to lA\%\t 
assistance. The vessels arrived at' the mouth of the Orototes^' 
Raymond and Bohemond, with some regular bands of troops, 
went to escort them to the camp ; but, on their return, they 
were intercepted by an ambuscade of the ever vigilant foe. 
Desperate was the struggle that succeeded, and eminent the' 
deeds achieved; but the Latins were rendered savage by 
hope and hunger : a son of Baghasian, the emir of Antioch, 
12 dependent emirs, and 2000 men of common rank, attested 
by their fall the furious prowess of their opponents. Their 
brutality oa this oceasioQ sucrpassed all former exhibitions ^ 
they dragged the corpses from the sepulchres in which they 
had been piously inhumed by their brethren, and 1600 of theii» 
were exposed on pikes to the v^eeping Turks. Humanity 
shudders at these horrid outrages ; and we gladly escape from 
them to relate the final event: but wherever we turn our eyes' 
over the pages before us, similar scenes of cruelty stare us ni 
the face. Antioch was taken by a stratagem that is narrated 
with singular felicity. We leave our historian to speak fof 
himself of the consequences : — 

''. The banner of Bohemond vras hoisted on a principal eminence ; 
the tnimpets brayed the triumph of the Christians ; and with the 
affirmation, ' Beus id wit,' they commenced their butchery of the 
sleeping inhabitants. For some time the Greeks and Armenians 
were equally exposed with the Muselmans: but when a pause 
was given to murder, and the Christians became distinguished 
from the infidels, a mark was put on the dwellings of the former ;* 
and their edi^ces were regarded as sacred. The dignity of age, 
the helplessi^ess of yiMith, and the beauty of the weaker sex, were 
disregarded' hy the Latin savages. Houses were no sanctuaries ; 
aoid Uie stglil of a mosque wadded new virulence to conielty. if tiie 
fortune of any Moslem guided him safdy through the streets, the; 
eoantry wMuout the walls afforded no retveat, for the plains were 
scoured by the Pranks. The citadel alone was neglected by the 
conquerors ; and in that place many of their foes secured them- 
selves before the idea was entertained of the importance of subju- 
gating it. The number of Turks massacred on this night was at 
feast ten thousand. The fate of Baghasian was melancholy and 
unmerited. He escaped with a few friends through the Crusaders* 
camp, and reached the mountains. Fatigue, disappointment, and' 
the loss of Wood from the opening of an old wound, caused a 
giddiness in his head, and he fell from his horse. His crttendants 
raised hhn, but he was helpless, and again became stretched on 
the grounds They fancied, or heard the approach of the enemy ; 
and, as in moments of extremity the primal^ -law Df natuse is 
{>a»aiMK)aikt, ^liey left their master toiiis fate. Bja groans eaiight 
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the ear. of a Syrian Christiaa in the Ibrest, and he advaijiced to the 
poor old man. The appeal to humanity was made in vain; and 
the wretch struck off the head of his prostrate foe, and carried it in 
triumph to the Franks. The attendants and followers of the 
camp pillaged the houses of Antioch as soon as the gates had been 
thrown open; but the soldiers did not for a while suffer their 
rapacity to check their thirst for blood. When, however, every 
species of habitation, from the marble palace to the meanest hovel, 
had been converted into a scene of slaughter, when the narrow 
streets and the spacious squares were all alike disfigured with 
human gore, and crowded with mangled carcases, then the assas-. 
sins turned robbers, and became as mercenary as they had been 
merdless. The city was rich in most of the various luxuries of the 
cast ; but her money had been expended in supplying the inhabi- 
tants with provisions during the siege. Some stores of com, wine> 
and oil had not been exhausted; and the Crusaders, changing 
their fierceness for the more civilized vices of debauchery and 
hypocrisy, ate and drank, rendering thanks to God. The dis- 
cipline of the camp was relaxed ; unbounded license was given to 
the passions; and, in the midst of the general profligacy, the 
miracles which Heaven had wrought for its people were forgotten, 
and its judgments were despised." [voLi. pp. 196—198.] 

The victors were in their turn besieged. The emperor of 
Persia, alarmed at their successes, summoned dll his hosts to 
scourge the enemies of the prppbet : they pitched their tents 
around, the fallen capital; and a famine, more terrible even 
than the former, again drove them to the extrenie of wretcli- 
edness. Their courage was kept alive by the certainty that 
Alexius himself was on his march to relieve them, at the bead 
of fresh parties of European crusaders ; but of this last hope 
they were soon deprived. Fugitives from the city acquainted 
him with their sad condition; and it was then that this selfish 
and mercenary prince, utterly forgetful of all the ties o£ moral 
obligation to his allies, lost to every principle of honour and 
gratitude, consummated his infamy. He abandoned the 
devoted city to its fate ; conipelled even those of his train 
who supplicated with tears for permission to proceed, ta 
follow his standard, and coolly turned his victorious march 
into a shameful retreat. Despondency now unnerved some 
of the bravest minds ; and if Godfrey, Raymond, and the 
bishop of Puy, had not displayed heroic firmness^ the soldiers 
would have been abandoned, and several of the chiefs wouldi 
have escaped by sea to Europe. Their magnanimity checked 
the first burst of popular despair; superstition came tq 
their ; assistance, causing their courage to overleap all.ob- 
atades, and the mighty armaments of the Persian^ which 
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threatened them with the heaviest calamity , to redouad ta 
their security and reputation. Among the various frauds 
practised to restore, the confidence of the dispirited people, 
the discovery of the holy lance ^as the most singular and 
successful. 

" When superstition was at its height, a Provencal or Lombard 
clerk, named Peter Barthelemy, assured the chiefs, that St An- 
drew had appeared to him in a vision, had carried him through the 
air to this church of St. Peter, and had shewn him the very lance 
which had pierced the side of Christ. The saint commanded him 
to tell the army, that that weapon would ward off all attacks of the' 
enemy, and that the count of Tholouse should support it. He had 
not at first obeyed the commands of the saint, for. he dreaded the 
charges of fraud and imposture : but at last the threats of heavenly 
vengeance had overcome his modesty, and he resolved to com-^ 
municate the important secret. Expressions of joy and thankfulness 
from the chiefs rewarded the holy man, and superstition or policy 
bowed conviction to the tale. Raymond, his chaplain^ and tei^ 
other men, were appointed to fetch the precious relic from its 
repository. After two days* devotion to holy exercises, all the 
Croises marched in religious order to the church of St. Peter, and 
ihe chosen twejve entered the walls. During a whole day, the 
people waited with awful anxiety for the production of their sacred 
defence. The workmen dug in vain, their places were relieved by 
fresh and ardent labourers, and, like their predecessors, they gave 
up the cause. When, however, the night came on, and the ob-;^ 
scurity of nature was favourable to mysteriousness, Peter Barthe- 
lemy descended into the pit, and after searching a decent time, he 
cried aloud that the lance was found. The chaplain of Raymond 
seized and embraced the relic : the people rushed into the church, 
incredulity was banished, and the astonished multitude blamed 
each other for the previous weakness of their faith. In a. moment 
twenty-six days of misery were forgotten. Hope succeeded to 
despair, courage to cowardice. Fanaticism renewed its dominion, 
and it was resolved that the sacred lance should pierce the hearty 
of their enemies, if the Turks would not depart in peace." [vol. L 
pp. 210—212.] 

So great was the confidence inspired by this- relic, that 
the Hermit, in an embassy to the Persian sultan, with the 
utmost arrogance commanded him instantly to retire with all 
his forces; and adding insult to insolence, his character as 
ambassador hardly protected him from the irritation excited 
by his contemptuous conduct. Preparations for battle were 
made. The Christians sang hymns, prayed, made religious 

Processions, and received the sacrament of the holy supper, 
he clergy were seen in every church, promising forgiveness 
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of siu8 to those who fought bravdy ; the leaders of the army, 
the bishops, and particularly .the pious Adhemar, poured 
blessings on the soldiery ; and the people, who seemed just 
before pale, wan, and spirit-broken, appeared with a bold and 
martial front, anticipating nothing but victory. 

On the 28th of June, 1098, the celebrated battle of Antioch 
was fought, which dissipated the myriads of the Persians, 
and left the Croises free to conclude the war, by investing 
the holy city itself. As we could not give any other than a 
very limited picture of this action, we will not wrong Mr. 
Mills, by disturbing the unity of his account, which is given 
with almost poetical spirit: we shall satisfy ourselves with 
saying, in illustration of the creduUty and fanaticism which 
governed tbe Christians, that the sacred lance, borne by the 
bishop of Puy himself, in complete armour, had a con- 
spicuous share in the merit of success ; and that in a moment 
of the greatest peril, some figures clad in white armour, and 
riding on white horses, on the summit of the neighbouring 
hills, were converted into the martyrs St. George, Maurice, 
and Theodore, by the enthusiastic multitude. They hailed 
the vision with the simultaneous shout of their terrible 
*' Deus idvult;'^ and the Saracens fled before the cry. Did 
not the annals of war afibrd similar instances of the wonderful 
effects of religious zeal, contemplating the dispersion of these 
armed hosts by a handful of famine-smitten men, we should 
be incUned, in its fullest extent, to adopt the words of Tasso, 
put in the mouth of the pious Godfrey *. 

But, with thesb instaiices before us, we must refuse our 
assent to this assertion, contenting ourselves with adopting 
the emphatic expression that follows, '^ I vUtorie fur maria^ 
wgUoseT 

Whilst the clergy were reviving Christianity in Antioch, 
the princes of the Crusade, indignant at the cowardice and 
perfidy of Alexius, sent Hugh, count of Vermandois, and 
Baldwin, as ambassadors, to reproach him for his impiety to 
God and treachery to man. It will readily be believed, that 
the crafty Greek laughed at the idle thunders directed against 
him : whether the Turks or the Christians suffered, was alike 
matter of joy to him, as they were both ahke the object olF 
his fear : but after he had discharged the duty of his emb$iE^ 
sage, the count himself pursued the pernicious example he 

♦ " Turchi, Persi, Antiochia (illustre suono, 
£ di nome magtiifico e di cose) 
Opre nostre non gi^, ma del ciel dotio • 
Furo.'' Ger. Lib. cad. 1. v. S6. 
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had just censured; and abandoning the holy Cause, followed 
the route of Stephen to his paternal domains. ' The external 
successes of the Croises at Antioch, meanwhile, were counter- 
balanced by internal calamities. Discord prevailed among 
the princes ; and the heat of the summer concurring with the 
disorders of the army, and the unburied carcases around the 
city, bred the terrible pestilence, which destroyed in a few 
months more than 100,000 persons. Of all the victims, none 
was so deeply bewailed as Adhemar; he was buried with 
every honour in the very spot where the sacred lance had 
been discovered, and his death was announced to the pope 
by special messengers. Interest and ambition still divided 
the counsels of the chiefs ; and whilst the army was clamorous 
to proceed to Jerusalem, their only care was the sacking of 
fresh cities, and the grasping of other spoils ; and whenever a 
city was taken, the usual scenes of slaughter and cruelty 
were sure to be repeated. At length, after giving audience 
to other ambassadors from Egypt, and scorning with indig- 
nation his magnificent presents and his jealous proposals, 
desirous of exhibiting to the Greek emperor their power of 
concluding the war without his imperial aid, they resumed 
their course for Jerusalem, proceeding along the sea coast. 
The emir of Tripoli in vain attempted to oppose them; they 
crossed the plain of Beritus ; arrived at Jaffa ; at Ramula ; at 
Emmaus. Then, in the faithful and energeitc language of 
Tasso — 

** Winged is each heart, and winged every heel, 
They fly, yet notice not how fast they fly ; 
But when at noon the arid fields reveal, 
That the sun gains his zenith in the sky, — 
Lo, towered Jerusalem salutes the eye ! 
A thousand fingers indicate the tale : 

* Jerusalem!* a thousand voices cry, 

* All hail, Jerusalem !' mountain and dale 

Catch the glad sounds, and shout * Jerusalem, all hail !* 

^ To the keen transports, which that first far view 

In their ecstatic spirits sweetly shed, 

Succeed^ a deep contrition, feelings new, 

Hope raised on joy, affection mixed with dread ; 

Scarcely they durst upraise the abject head, 

Or turn on Zion their desiring eyes-^ 

The elected city ! where Messias bled, 

Defrauded Death of his long tyrannies. 
New clothed his limbs with life, and reassumed the skies. 
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** Low accents, plaintive whispers, groans profound, 
' Tesirs of a nation that in gladness grieves, 

And melancholy murmurs float around. 

Till the sad air a thrilling sound receives, 

Like that which rustles in the dying leaves, 

When with an autumn wind. the forest waves; 

Or dash of a repining sea that heaves 

On lonely rocks, or locked in winding caves, 
Hoarse through their hollow vaults in keen collision raves. 

** All, at their chiefs example, laid aside 

Their scarfs and feathered casques, superbly gay ; 

And every glittering ornament of pride 

That flowers embroider, or that gems inlay : 

With naked feet they trod the sacred way ; 

Their hearts were humbled, their meek eyes diffused 

'Showers of warm tears — sweet tears! that can allay 

All haughtiness, yet each himself accused. 
As though indeed to weep his spirit had refused." 

Ger. Lib. book ii*. 

Of the millions of fanatics who had vowed to rescue the 
sepulchre from the hands of the infidels, forty thousand only 
encamped before Jerusalem; of these reliques 21,500 were 
soldiers, 20,000 foot and 1500 cavalry. The destruction of 
more than 850,000 Europeans had purchased the possession 
of Nice, Antioch, and Edessa. 

Jerusalem, at the time of the crusade, comprised the hills 
of Golgotha, Bezetha, Moriah and Acra. The garrison con- 
sisted of 4000 regular Egyptian troops, commanded by 
Istakar, a favourite general of the caliph. At the first alarm^ 
the peasants crowded to the city with their arms and pro- 
visions, and the aggregate number inclosed within the walls 
could not then be less than 20,000. The valleys and rocks 
on the south and the east gave the city an impregnable 
appearance, and the Christians resolved to attack the more 
accessible sides of the north and west. The northern line 
was occupied by the two Roberts, Tancred, Godfrey, and bis 
brother Eustace; and the line-on the west was concluded by 
the Provengals ; but their chief, the politic Raymond, wishing 
to redeem his character and gain the reputation of great 
sanctity, advanced in the course of the siege to Mount Sion, 
and encamped opposite that part of the mount where it was 
supposed the Saviour of the world had eaten his last supper 
with his disciples. Such was the impetuous valour of their 
first attack, that they traversed the barbacan, reached the 

* From a MS. translation. 
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city walls ; and bad tbey been in possession of military engines, 
'would certainly have taken the city; They were at length . 
driven back. Some Genoese vessels landing at Jaffa, 
furnished them with mechanics, and the wood of Sichon with 
materials; and they soon presented to the besieged those 
terrible towers and rams, which were destined to scale, or 
to shake the sacred city to its deep foundations. After a 
penitential procession round the walls with hymns, psalms, 
and cries of " Deus id vu/i/^ they resolved upon one more 
vigorous and simultaneous attack. This is Mr. Mills^s ani- 
mated account of the final success of the crusaders, in the 
storming of Jerusalem : — 

' " About noon the cause of the western world seemed to totter on 
the brink of destruction ; and the most courageous thought that 
Heaven had deserted its people. At the moment when all appeared 
lost, a knight was seen on Mount Olivet, waving his glittering shield 
as a sign to the soldiers that they should rally aad return to the 
'charge. Godfrey and Eustace^ cried to the army that St. George 
was come to their succour. The languishing spirit of enthusiasm 
was revived, and the crusaders returned to the battle with pristine 
animation. Fatigue and disability vanished ; the weary and the 
wounded were no longer distinguishable from the vigorous and 
active ; the princes, the columns of the army, led the way, andtheir 
example awoke the most timid to gallant and noble daring. Nor 
were the women to be restrained from mingling in the fight : they 
were every where to be seen, in these moments of peril and anxiety 
supporting and relieving their fainting friends. Jn the space of an 
hour the barbacan was broken down, and Godfrey^s tower rested 
against the inner wall. Changing the duties of a general for those 
of the soldier, the duke of Lorraine fought with his bow. * The 
Lord guided his hand, and all his arrows pierced the enemy 
through and through.' Near him were Eustace and Baldwin, 
* like two lions beside another lion.' At the hour, when the Saviour 
of the world had -been crucified, a soldier, named Letoldus of 
Toumay, leaped upon the fortifications; his brother Engelbert 
followed, and Godfrey was the third Christian who stood as a 
.conqueror on the ramparts of Jerusalem. The .glorious ensign of 
the cross streamed from the walls. Tancred and the two Roberts 
burst open the gate of St. Stephen, and the north and north-west 
parts of the city presented many openings. The news of the success 
soon reached the ears of Raymond, but instead of entering any of 
the breaches, he animated his troops to emulate the valour of the 
French. Raymond's tower had only been partially repaired, the 
Provencals mounted the walls by ladders, and in a short time all 
Jerusalem was in possession of the champions of the cross. The 
Mussulmans fought for a while, then fied to their temples, and 
submittied their necks' to slaughter. Such was the carnage in the 
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jnosque of Omar, that the mutilated careaBses were hurried by the 
torrents of blood into the court ; dissevered arqis and bands floated 
into the current that carried them into contact with bodies to which 
,they had not belonged. Ten thousand people were murdered in 
.this sanctuary. It was not pnly the lacerated and headless trunks 
which shocked the sight, but the figures of the victors themselves, 
reeking with the blood of their slaughtered enemies. No place of 
refuge remained to the vanquished, so indiscriminately did the 
insatiable fanaticism of the conquerors disregard alike supplication 
and resistance. Some were slain, others were thrown from the 
tops of the churches and of the citadel. On entering the city, the 
duke of Lorraine drew his sword and murdered the helpless 
Saracens, in revenge for the Christian blood which had been spilt 
by the Moslems, and as a punishment for the railleries and out- 
rages to which they had subjected the pilgrims. But after having 
avenged the cause of Heaven, Godfrey did not neglect other 
religious duties. He threw aside his armour, clothed himself in a 
linen mantle, ^d, with bare head .and naked feet, went to the 
church of the sepulchre. His piety (unchristian as it may appear 
to enlightened days) was the piety of all the soldiers : they laid 
xlown their arms, washed their hands, and put on habiliments of 
repentance. In the spirit of humility, with contrite hearts, with 
tears and groans, they walked oyer all those places which the 
■Saviour had consecrated by his presence. The whole city was 
.influenced by. one spirit; and Hhe clamour of thanksgiving was 
loud enough to have reached the stars.' " [vol. i. pp. 253 — 258.] 

The massacre of the Saracens on the capture of the city 
proceeded less from the passions of the soldiery, than from 
fanaticism. Benevolence to Turks, Jews, infidels, and 
heretics, was no part of the piety of the day ; a second mas- 
scu^re, more frightful than the first, was resolved upon,, on the 
.cool consideration, that in conjunction. with the Saracens of 
Egypt, the Moslems might recover the city. Women 
with children at the breast, and even girls and boys, were 
slaughtered. The squares, the streets, and the desolate 
places of Jerusalem, were again floated with blood ; the 
synagogues were set on fire, and the Jews perished in th^ 
flames. Such was the consummation of the first crusade. 

For several years the Latins were engaged in consolidating 
their conquests ; a Christian kingdom was raised, and the 
laws, language, and manners of Europe, were planted iu 
Palestine. An excellent view of the constitution they 
adopted, of the laws of feudal tenure they promulgated, and 
of the religious and military institutions which they estar 
blisbed in their new kingdom, occupiies the two chapters 
immediately succeeding* . The supenodr' political and miiilS^ 
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▼irtues of Oodfrey pointed him out as the person bestBt^^ 
for the guardianship of the young state : the princes con- ' 
ducted him in religious procession to the church of the 
Sepulchre ; but it may be recorded to his honour, that he 
refused to wear a diadem^ in a city where his Saviour had worn 
a CTOwn of thorns. Of all the champions of the cross, he was 
most distinguished for the real virtues of the heart — for 
modesty, generosity, and piety — tinctured, indeed, with the 
errors of the age, out based in sincerity, disinterestedness, 
and Consistency — so that the praise which Tasso accords him 
seems scarcely too fervid. He died after a short reign of five 
years ; and his tomb was not only watered by the tears of his 
friends, but honoured by the lamentations of many of the 
Moslems, whose affections his excellent qualities had con- 
ciliated. 

Baldwin, his brother, count of Edessa; Baldwin duBoufg; 
Pulk, count of Anjou; and Baldwin III., were his successors. 
In the reigti of the latter, A. D. 1 145, Edessa, the eastern 
frontier of the kingdom, was lost, which gave the impetus in 
Europe for a second crusade ; nor was there wanting a second 
Peter, in the person of the celebrated St. Bernard, to preach 
to ife princes the paramount duty of again embruing their 
swords in the blood of the infidels. Louis of France, and 
Conrad, emperor of Germany, were convinced by the elo- 
quence of the successor of the Hermit. The towns again 
became depopulated, from the thousands who crowded around 
the saint for the purpose of receiving the croslet from his 
hands^ the ceremonial induction into the office of warrior of 
Christ. After encountering the usual distresses on their 
march, from famine, the sword of the Mussulman, or the cruel 
frauds of the Greeks, the ^armies of both princes reached 
Palestine; but instead of proceeding immediately to the 
recovery of the Edessene territory, t£e ostensible object of 
the war, they resolved, in a council composed of the princes, 
barons^ and prelates of Syria and Palestine, to lay siege to 
Damascus : but when it was apparently in their power, the 
Latins debated only to whom the prize should be given, and 
the favourable crisis was irrecoverably lost. They were com- 
pelled disgracefully to raise the siege. Conrad soon after 
returned, to Europe with the shattered relics of his army ; and 
his steps wera a year afterwards traced by the French king. 
We cannot follow our author through his details of the 
various struggles which the Latins continued to make with 
Noureddin the Persian king and the sultan of Iconium, for 
the possession of Edessa ; his narrative of the fortunes which 
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Antioch underwent ; or the achievements of the Christians im 
Egypt under Almeric, brother of Baldwin IIL, the then king 
ofJerusalem ; but they do not yield in interest to the eveats 
we have cited, and are written with the same spirit. Mor^ 
immediately connected with our subject are , the acts of 
Saladin. By birth a Curd, he rose in the service of Noureddin 
to be lord of Egypt, after that prince had terminated the 
dynasty of the Fatimite Caliphs ; and he now resolved to 
consolidate the Mussulman strength, and overwhelm the 
Franks with their weight. Guy Lusignan was at this period 
governor of Jerusalem ; but its military energy was weakened 
by the civil dissensions of the barons, and by disputes 
between the knights of the Temple and of St. John. The 
battle of Tiberias, which decided the quarrel between the 
two powers, is thus given by our historian : — 

'^ Saladin was encamped near the lake of Tiberias, and the 
Christians hastened to encounter him. But they soon experienced 
those evils from heat and thirst, which the count of Tripoli had 
prophesied would be the fate of their foes, if the Christians remained 
at rest. In the plain near Tiberias the two armies met in conflict. 
For a whole day the engagement was in suspence, and at night the 
Latins retired to some rocks, whose desolation and want of water 
had compelled them to try the fortune of a battle. The heat of a 
Syrian summer s night was rendered doubly horrid, because the 
Saracens set fire to some woods which surrounded the Christian 
camp. In the morning the two armies were for a while stationary, 
in seeming consciousness that the fate of the Moslem and the 
Christian worlds was in their hands. But when the sun arose, the 
Latins uttered their shout of war, the Turks answered by the ' 
clangor of their trumpets and atabals, and the sanguinary tumult 
began. The bishops and clergy were, according to custom, the 
nourishers of martial virtue. They ran through the ranks, cheering 
the soldiers of the church militant. The piece of the- true cross 
was placed on an hillock, and the broken squadrons continually 
rallied round it. Piety was equally efficacious on the minds of 
the Musselmans, and the Saracenian hatred of infidels was enkin^ 
died by the religious enthusiasm of the Christians. The crescent 
had more numerous supporters than the cross, and for that reason 
triumphed. The battle ended in the massacre of the Latins. They 
who fell in the field were few in number when compared with those 
who were slain in the flight, or were hurled from the precipices. 
The fragment of holy wood was taken from the hands of -the bishop 
of Acre. The king, the master of the Templars, and the marquess 
of Montferrat, were captured. The chief of the Hospital .'•ms fled as 
&r as Ascalon, and then died of his wounds." [vol. i. pp. 433—435.] 

The consequences of this battle it is easy to foresee ; Acre, 
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Jaffii; Cesarea, and Feritus instantly yielded to the conqueror : 
Ascaloh followed ; the metropolis of Palestine could pot 
long hold out against the formidable arms of the Curdle 
prince ; and after a short and ineffectual resistance, Jerusalem 
finally surrendered to him, Oct. 1187: the Latins left the 
city, and passed through the enemy's ~ camp. It is the, 
generous remark of a foe, that Saladin was a barbariaa 
in nothing but the name. His heart melted at the supplications 
of the queen and her retinue of ladies : with courteous cle- 
mency he released all the prisoners whoip they requested^ and 
even loaded them with presents ; but the great crpss was taken 
down from the church of the Sepulchre ; the bells of the^ 
churches were melted ; prayers and thanksgivings were offered 
for the victory in the mosque of Omar, and the conquest was 
attributed to the desire of Allah for the universal innuence of 
Islamism. After the fall of Jerusalem, Saladin carried his 
conquering army into the principality of Antioch. Five-and- 
twenty towns submitted^ and Antioch itself became tributary^ 
to the Moslems. 

The event of the battle of Tiberias was felt as a calamity 
from one end of Europe to the other : nothing could exceed 
the terror of the court of Rome. In the moment of weakness 
and humility, the cardinals acknowledged the dignity and the 
force of virtue : they resolved to take no bribes in the admi- 
nistration of justice ; to abstain from all luxury and splendour 
of dress ; to go to Jerusalem with the scrip and staff of simple, 
pilgrims ; and never to ride on horseback while the groimd 
of their Saviour was trodden under the feet of the pagans. 
The emperor Frederick of Germany summoned a council at 
Mayence to consider of the propriety of a new cmsade : 
PhiHp of France, Augustus count of Flapders, and Henry XL 
of England, were fired with the same enthusiasm. Before 
they departed on the expedition, Henry died ; but his place in 
the armament was more than supplied by the military genius 
of his successor, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, whose subjugation of 
Cyprus and heroism at Acre are events universally known. 
Leaving Acre under the ensign of the cross, he advanced 
towards Azotus, and defeated Saladin in a terrible battle, 
which left him free to piarch upon Jerusalem; prudential 
considerations, however, prevented him from attacking it, and 
he fell back on Ascalon. Saladin^s spies had communicated 
to their i^aster the vacillations of the crusaders' councils \^ 
and by quick marches he hastened to lay siege to Jaffa : it 
was on the point of surrendering; one of the gates was 
already broken down ; when Plantagenet suddenly appeared. 
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and the Turks retired with terror from before his invincible 
arm. This was the last of his exploits in Palestine ; domestic 
occurrences obliged him to return to England. He concluded 
an honourable peace with Saladin^ and nch in laurels left the 
Holy Land. Saladin soon after died ; and a fourth cnisade 
was promoted by pope Celestine III., which was embraced 
by Germany. Her forces marched in three bodies to the relief 
of the Syrian Christians ; and their measures were upon the 
point of being crowned with complete success. All the sea- 
coast of Palestine was in possession of the Christians ; but in 
their march from Tyre to the holy city they made a fatal halt 
at the fortress of Thoron. After a month's labour they suc- 
ceeded in piercing the almost impregnable rock upon which 
it was placed, when rumours that the sultans of Egypt and 
Syria were concentrating their levies to attack them, struck a 
panic into the German princes: they deserted their post by 
night ; and the death of Henry VI., the great support of this 
crusade, was a convenient reason for their entire abandonment 
of the cause, and for their return to Europe. 

The fifth crusade was promoted by the preaching of Fulk, 
of the town of NeuiUy, in France, a worthy successor of St. 
Bernard, and by the patronage of Innocent III., who at the 
early age of 36 was seated m the papal chair. His nuntios 
travelled through Europe, preaching the holy theme ; and the 
pardons and indulgences which they offered induced many 
to become champions of the cross. At a public tournament 
in Champagne, Thibaud, the young count of that province, 
and count Louis of Blois and Chartres, Reginald of Mont- 
mirail, and Simon de Montfort, two of the noblest barons of 
France, and Baldwin count of Flanders, received the cross ; 
but being destitute of all maritime advantages, they sent an 
embassy to Venice, and entered into a treaty with the doge — 
with " blind old Dandalo, the octogenarian chief" — ^to furnish 
vessels for transporting their forces. The French croises 
joined the Italian crusaders under the marquess ofTWontferrat, 
and finally arrived at Venice. But instead of proceeding on 
their first-conceived enterprise, they were induced to assist the 
Venetians in the subjugation of Zara, off the Dalmatian 
coast, and afterwards^ m company with the Genoese, in that 
celebrated attack of Constantinople, which led to its subjection 
to the Latin empire. Mr. Mills's account of this important 
conquest may be read with pleasure, even after the splendid 
description of Gibbon. A sixth crusade was set on foot by 
the same pope. Innocent, which was embraced with ardour 
by Hungary and the Lower Germany ; and under the conduct 
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of Frederick II. the city of Jerusalem was again taken, and 
the Holy Sepulchre recovered a.second time from the Moslems. 
But nine years after the emperor had left Palestine, the 
sultan of Egypt made head against the Christian force there, 
drove the Latins out of Jerusalem^ and overthrew the tower 
of David, which until that time had always been regarded as 
sacred by all classes of religionists. This was the signal for 
a new crusade. Whilst the Asiatic Christians were busied 
in intrigues of negotiation, the English barons met at North- 
ampton ; and in the spring of the year 1240, Richard earl of 
Cornwall, William sumamed Longsword, Theodore, the prior 
of the Hospitallers, and many others of the nobility, embarked 
at Dover. The earl of Cornwall, on his arrival in the Holy 
Land, marched to Jaffa; but as the sultan of Egypt, then at 
war with Damascus, sent to offer him terms of peace, he 
prudently seized the benefits of negotiation, accepted a 
renunciation of Jerusalem, Beritus, Nazareth, Bethlehem,^ and 
most of the Holy Land ; and after taking active measures 
which led to the ratification of the treaty, having accom- 
plished the great object of this crusade, he returned to 
Europe, and was hailed in every town as the deliverer of the 
Sepulchre. For two years Christianity was the only religion 
established in Jerusalem, when a new enemy rose, more 
dreadful than the Moslems. The great Tartarian king, 
Jenghis Khan, and his successors, had obliterated the vast 
empire of Khorasm ; and the storm now rolled onward to 
Egypt and Palestine. The walls of Jerusalem were in too 
ruinous a state to protect the inhabitants : many of them, 
with the cavahers, abandoned the city ; and when the Khoras- 
mians entered it, they spared neither sex nor age. The 
successes of these barbarians gave birth to the eighth crusade. 
Pope Innocent IV. convoked a council at Lyons, 1246 ; and 
Louisr IX« of France, influenced by its determinations, set 
sail three years after for Egypt, and captured Damietta. 
They were there joined by 300 English knights, under 
William Longsword, and took the road to Cairo. On their 
way they endeavoured to storm Massaura : in the fury of 
the enga«ment, the count of Artois and the English leader 
were both slain. Famine and disease thinned the number 
of the survivors ; the king himself was made prisoper, and for 
his freedom he surrendered the city of Damietta ; frequent 
disappointments exhausted the sprii;ig of hope, and in 1254. 
he returned to France. In 1268 Antiogb was taken by the 
Mamelukes; and Louis again spread his sails for the Holy. 
La^d, 60,000 spldiers accompanying him. On his voyage he 
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made a diversion on the African coast, and took Carthage ; 
but in August he was smit, and cut off by a pestilential disease. 
Before the news of this calamitous event reached England, 
Edward Plantagenet, with only a thousand men, had em- 
barked for Palestine. All the Latin barons crowded round 
his banner, and at the head of 7000 troops he assaulted and 
took Nazareth. From Jaffa he marched to Acre. After he 
had been fourteen months in Acre, the sultan of Egypt 
offered peace. Edward seized this occasion of leaving the 
Holy Land ; for his force was too small for the achievement of 
any great action, and his father had implored his return. 
Gregory IX. made a last attempt for a new crusade, but with 
his death terminated every preparation. *In 1291 the Mame- 
luke Tartars of Egypt took Acre, the last strong hold of the 
Christians. Such as survived the carnage fled to Cyprus — 
and Palestine was for ever lost to the Europeans. 

We have thus given a brief account of tne most important 
events of the nine crusades. Our limits do not allow us to 
follow our author through the history of the suppression of 
the military orders in Europe, nor through his observations 
on the effects produced in that quarter of the globe by the 
trusading mania, which is written in a spirit truly philoso- 
phical; We fed, however, that we cannot conclude our 
article better, than by presenting our readers with his final 
deductions, and in his own emphatic language. We take our 
leave of him with gratitude, in the firm belief that those who 
may be inclined to peruse his volumes, which bring back so 
livingly upon the fancy the ages of the crusades, will bestow 
a yet stronger praise upon the industry, the talent, and the 
sagacity of the author, than any we have here accorded. 

" A view of the heroic ages of Christianity, in regard to their 
grand and general results, is an usefiil and important, though a 
melancholy employment. The Crusades retarded the march of 
civilization, thickened the clouds of ignorance and superstition; and 
encouragfed intolerance, cruelty, and fierceness. Religion lost its 
mildness and charity ; and war its mitigating qualities of honour 
and courtesy. Such were the bitter fruits of the holy wars ! Painful 
is a retrospect of the consequences ; but interesting are the histo- 
rical details of the heroic and fanatical achievements of our 
ancestors. The perfect singularity of the object, the different 
characters df the preachers and leaders of the Crusades, the martial 
array of the ancient power and majesty of Europe, the political and 
civil history of the Latin states in Syria, the military annals of the 
orders of St. John and the Temple, fix the regard of those who 
view the history of human passions .with the eyes of a philosopher 
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or a statesman. We can follow with sympathy both the deluded 
fanatic, and the noble adventurer in arms, in their wanderings and 
marches through foreign regions, braving the most frightful dangerd, 
patient in toil, invincible in military spirit. So visionary was the 
object, so apparently remote from selfish relations, that their 
fanaticism wears a character of generous virtue. The picture, 
however, becomes darkened, and nature recoils with horror from 
their cruelties, and with shame from their habitual folly and sense- 
lessness. Comparing the object with the cost, the gain proposed 
with the certain peril, we call the attempt the extremest idea of 
madness, and wonder that the western world should for two hundred 
years pour forth its blood and treasure in chase of a phantom. 
But the Crusades were not a greater reproach to virtue and wisdom, 
than most of those contests which in every age of the world pride 
and ambition have given rise to. If what is perpetual be natural, 
the dreadful supposition might be entertained that war is the moral 
JBtate of man. The miseries of hostilities almost induce us to think, 
with the ancient sage, that man is the most wretched of animals. 
Millions of our race have been sacrificed at the altar of glory and 
popular praise, as well as at the shrine of superstition. Fanciful 
claims to foreign thrones; and the vanity of foreign dominion, have, 
like the Crusades, contracted the circle of science and civilization, 
and turned the benevolent affections into furious passions. But 
^ Thejr err, who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win. 
Great cities by assault: What do tliese worthies. 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring, or remote. 
Mode captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe'er they rove. 
And all the fiourishiog works of peace destroy.' 
We feel no sorrow at the final doom of the Crusades, because in its 
origin the war was iniquitous and unjust. ' The blood of man 

SHOULD NEVER BE SHED BUT TO KEDEEM THE BL009 OF MAN, 
It IS WELL SHED FOR OUR FAMILY, FOR OUR FRIENDS, FOR OUR 

God, for our kind. The rest is vanitt, the rest is 
CRIME.'" [vol. ii. pp. 373—376.] 



The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah: an Inquiry, with a 
view to a satisfactory Determination of the Doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures concerning- tne Person of Christ, 
including a careful Examination of the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham's Calm Inquiry, and of other Unitarian Works 
on the same Subject, fiy John rye Smith, D.D. Vol. I, 
8vo. Lend. 1819, Holdsworth. pp. 600. 
The learned authoi^ of the work now before us is well known 

as theological professor in one of the most respectable of dur 
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colleges among Protestant dissenters ; and the production is 
worthy of his high office, his talents, and piety. It shews 
great critical acumen; extensive research; an enlightened and 
liberal understanding ; with an accurate and discriminating 
judgment. We confess ourselves^ however, still more gratified 
with the moral, than even with the high intellectual qualities 
which it exhibits. I ndeed we have welcomed, with increasing 
satisfaction, the striking change in the tone and manner of our 
polemical disputations during the present age. While so 
much candour and Christian meekness appear united with 
undoubted learning, piety, and zeal, in men who fill our 
theological chairs, and whose example may be supposed to 
have considerable influence on the Christian public, we 
cannot but augur the happy approach of the aurea atas in 
> religious controversy. Time was, when arguments were 
supposed to be wanting in force, if not urged with asperity ; 
and a writer's creed became suspected, if his temper was not 
allowed to outrage all civility, as well as rehgionl This almost 
unpardonable crime was especially charged on those whq 
were known under the name of orthodox divines; as if 
incorrect dispositions were most congenial to correct senti- 
ments, and a man's views approached nearer the standard of 
Christian purity, in proportion as his passions receded the 
farther from it. We are no less strenuous advocates for 
orthodoxy of temper than of doctrine ; and think that the 
better the cause, the better weapon's it merits in its support. 
We could not therefore but hail the first appearance of this 
unyielding, bvit candid and conpiliaifing champion of ortho- 
doxy ; and we congratulate the religious world, not more on 
his constancy and increasing vigour in the contest, than on 
his determined adherence to a strictly legitimate mode of 
conducting the argiiment. No dogmatism; no insulting 
raillery ; no opprobrious epithets^ or damnatory sentences^ 
escape from his pen. He gives truth all the force that 
evidence can give it ; and seems persuaded that it wants not 
more, nor ought to be dishonoured by an alliance with ex- 

Sressions or sentiments, which are so far from being Christian, 
lat they have long been unanimously banished from all 
polished society. We may venture to affirm, that our readers 
will agree with us when they have perused the learned 
doctor's work, in recognising another amiable feature worthy 
of the best ages of the church ! we refer to the evident 
sincerity and holy earnestness with which he contends for 
what he considers *^ the Scripture Testimony of the Messiah." 
We see his honest conviction that this testimony is conti^j^d 
vith the very essentials oS the Christian system, and that it 
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cannot be relinquished^ without relinquishing' liie rery 
foundation. This appears through the whole of the argu- 
ment; and nowhere more strikmgly, thaa when he is rer 
marking upon Mr. Belsham's . introduction to bis *' Calm 
Inquiry/* where we find him approaching more nearly than 
in any other part, that polemical severity which his habitual 
meekness and liberality have happily guarded him against. 
Though we should fear to impute to Mr. Belsbam aay 
** consequential flippancy of assertion/' we cannot but lament 
that he should suner himself to use any mode of expression 
which even seems to imply self-complacenc)r and triumph, 
when he is aware that he aavocates opinions in direct oppo- 
sition to those of men the most eminent for piety, integrity, 
and learning, in every age of the church, and in every com- 
munity of ^hristians^ except his own, which certainly ranks 
low in point of numbers, after all that has been. done of late 
years « to give this philosophic sect, as it is ^denominated, 
publicity and support. The controversy, doubtless, involves 
the most momentous truths, and should rather invite united, 
and' calm, and humble inquiry, than boastful challenge 
on any side. It is a question on the mode of the Divine, 
existence, and on the nature and constitution of the august 
personage who has undertaken the stupendous work of 
man's recovery to God. Let us, then, take off our shoes 
while we approach this holy ground; and instead of ut-. 
tering speeches of defiance, mutually exhort each other to 
reverence, lest we should let slip any thing which would 
offend him, on whose character and dignity we presume to 
give a decisive judgment. When truth of such moment is 
before us, we should rather seek for what will give satisfaction 
and support to the anxious and humble mind, than for what 
will baffle and overcome a theological opponent. The theme 
is too sacred and sublime for a mere trial of strength on the 
controversial arena ; and we should fear both parties would 
retire from the contest with disgrace and loss to themselves, 
were they actuated by no higher motives than that of 
shewing their superiority in the argumentative or critical, 
conflict. We must be permitted to deprecate any approach 
to this kind of spirit on topics which hold us in so much awe ; 
and to conjure all who enter into the discussion, to bring to 
the subject a mind softened and hallowed by the solemnity 
and magnitude of the subject. So far an approbation, is 
claimed by Dr. Smith, that he l\^s brought to the controversy. 
a mind not only well prepared by reading, investigation, and. 
literary attainment, but, what is of infinitely, mor^ importances- 
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deeply imbued, as far as it exhibits itself in the work^ with 
lowly and Christian feelings^ and anxions to defend his views 
of the truth in the very temper which that truth inspires. 

Tali auxilio, huac defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 

While the great truths of Christianity are thus defend^, 
their friends need indulge no fear; her champions are 
invincible in this armour. n 

Before the doctor enters upon the subject to be dis- 
cussed, he presents his readers with several preliminary 
considerations on the evidence proper to the inquiry; — 
the interpretation of Scripture; — the errors and faults 
chargeable especially on the orliiodox ; — on those attri- 
butable to Unitarian writers; — and on the moral state of the 
mind and affections in relation to the inquiry; — on Mr. 
Belsham^s preface and introduction to his Calm Inquiry; 
in which he shews great address in preparing the mind for 
taking a candid and comprehensive view of the whole 
question. Of these we shall endeavour to give a brief but 
fiiithful analysis, which will not only furnish a fair view of our 
author's manner^ but assist in understanding the force of his 
argumentation. After remarking strongly on the importance 
of the investigation, as ^* touching all the springs of our 
feith and our practice/' and the interest whicli Christians 
generally feel in it as a subject of vital concern, he mentions 
some of his motives for *^ attempting this service to the 
eause of scriptural truth ;" and states, that the manner 'pro- 
posed is that which seems most agreeable to the natural 
proceeding of the mind in the search after knowledge — a 
careful induction, rising from the most acknowledged prin- 
ciples, and rendered as much as possible tmobjectionable at 
every step. To the *' spirit of dictation, to the attempts to 
uphold the ark of God with unhallowed hands,'* he professes 
strenuously to oppose himself; desiring to be armed only 
with the shield of faith, and the sword of the Spirit. On the 
subject of evidence proper to the inquiry, he argues, that 
as the nature and perfections of the Infinite Being are con- 
fessedly incomprehensible by the human mind, we cannot be 
justified in pronouncing on the possibility or impossibility 
of his existing in any given manner ; and that though ** we 
eannot reasonably doubt of the unity of God, in every sense 
in which unity is a perfection, to the exact determination of 
that sense we are not competent ;** nor ought we to assert 
'f that uiuty in all respects, without modification^ is to be 
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attributed to the Deity/' Of the real essences of created 
iobjects around Us, we can observe nothing in fact,- we can 
conceive nothing in imagination ; we are equally ignorant of 
what may be called the prima mpbilia of the physical 
universe ; by what mode of operation a very small number of 
substances ai'e assimilated and evolved m the admirable 
variety and perpetual change of organized bodies. " Can it, 
then, be thought surprising," demands our author, " that the 
natural powers of men can discover nothing as to the essence 
and mode of existence of the Infinite and Necessary Being?'* 
The infinity of this Being is to us an inconceivable idea ; his 
mode of knowledge must differ from all our notions of 
perception, association, and intelligence; and such sub- 
limity and difference arise from his very perfections. These 
remarks he makes, to shew that there is no antecedent incre- 
dibility in the supposition, that the infinite and unknown 
essence of the Deity, may comprise a plurality, not of 
separate beings, but of hypostases, subsistences, persons ; 
or, since many wise and good men think it safest to use no 
specific term — of distinction ; always remembering that such 
distinctions alter not the unity oi the Divine nature. For 
aught "we have a right to assume, this may be one of the 
unique properties of the Divine Essence, — and distinguish- 
ing the mode of his existence from that of the existence of 
all other dependent beings." This train of reasoning is 
adapted to check the presumption of concluding, as if cL 
priori J the impossibility of a Trinity. And we confess that 
we have always considered the bold affirmatives on tlhs 
subject in the ^^ History of Early Opinions*' and in some other 
works, unbecoming the candid reasoner, and the modest 
Christian disputant. Here mere assertion, or even unaided 
reason, is insufficient; we must take our views of the Divine 
Being, with humility, from his own account of himself. To 
the sacred volume we should appeal. We must not omit to 
notice with decided approbation our author's impartial and 
well-timed remarks on the faults of the orthodox in this 
controversy ; and hope they may lead ftiture writers to guard 
against what can but dishonour even the best meant, and the 
best executed attempts to defend truth. No cause can suffer 
by openly relinquishing and condemning what has been 
erroneous in conducting its defence. Let us have nothing but 
hallowed weapons in the sacred cause of divine truth. The 
faults noticed with censure are — arguing from any mere 
translation, however generally correct and good, as if it were 
the original; or from the common Hebrew and Greek 
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editions, as if in every case they were inSubitaUy the diyine 
original. Another error referred to, with just disapprobation, 
is tne use of ill-chosen and inappropriate terms, which are 
liable to misconception ; especially in applyine language to 
the divine nature of the Redeemer, which should apply only 
to his humanity. This is degrading the truth, and violating 
the authority of Scripture. In the hymns of the pious and 
learned Dr. Watts, we have some instances of this fault, 
which we lament have not been corrected. It is, as Dr. Smith 
properly remarks, a still greater fault, and to be held in severe 
abhorrence in whomsoever found, to fail in just respect to the 
persons of opponents, and in giving a fair and honest repre* 
sentation of their sentiments and arguments : this delinquency 
is of no hght guilt before God and man, and is at least the 
offspring of ignorance and prejudice. The last impropriety 
he reprehends ought to be carefully guarded against in atl 
our controversies on Scripture doctrmes : it is " a confusion 
and misapplication of both ideas and language, on the use of 
reason in matters of faith." As this word has been used of 
late years, it has become an ambiguous term, and should be 
carefully defined, before we advance any opinion on its 
province in religious inquiries. Our author's arguments and 
illustrations on this subject well deserve attention. Having 
impartially censured the delinquencies of the orthodox, it is 
very fair and allowable to pass sentence on those of the 
fiocinian and Unitarian advocates. He animadverts, yet 
without asperity, on the propensity shewn by many to un- 
founded suspicion of the received readings of the sacred 
Scriptures, and to a rash alteration of the translations or the 
text ; and on the fallacy q( those arguments which, from 
scriptural testimonies to the unity of the Deity, and the 
proper humanity of the Messiah, at once infer that the Divine 
nature cannot imply a pluraUty of subsistences, and that the 
Messiah cannot possess any other nature in addition to that 
of a mortal man. In proceeding with his reprehensions, he 
notices what he calls a distinguishing failing in the Unitarian 
theology, a propensity to " generalize too soon, and to con- 
clude too hastily, both in criticism and in argumentation ;" 
both presumptions from nature, and the testimony of reve- 
lation lie against this conduct. Next is introduced a just 
censure of some rules, or modes of interpretation in use. 
with the party opposed. Could any one devise, asks the 
Doctor, " forms of expression, in accordance with the 
characteristic phraseology of the scriptures, for conveying the 
doctrines of the Deity and atonement of Christ, which might 
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not he evaded or neutralized by the apparatus of criticism and 
interpretation which is in established use in this party ? The 
force of the plainest terms/' he continues, ** might be ener- 
vated and even annihilated, by giving the reader his option 
of a number of constructions elaborated by profound thought 
and versatile contrivance." Even when no evidence can be 
• produced for an alteration, it is said the alteration proposed 
is ** a most happy and plausible conjecture/' which, as the 
author of the Calm Inquiry contends, though it cannot be 
admitted into the text, yet *' one may almost believe, that the 
present reading was owing to an inadvertence in one of the 
earliest transcribers, if not in the apostle's own amanuensis." 
It is still worse, when the sacred writers are charged, as Mr. 
Belsham boldly and unceremoniously charges them, with 
indulging in a very great latitude, and even laxity, of inter- 
pretation, and with availing themselves of ambiguity of 
language ; or that Jesus himself might " imagine " what never 
existed, and *' might not be able to distinguish whether 
what he saw and heard was visionary or real." There is still 
a heavier charge against the Unitarian school, which is their 
denial of the complete inspiration of the apostolic writings ; 
the alleged discovery in them of forced and fanciful analogies ; 
obscure and entangled texts; language calculated to con- 
found and perplex the understanding ; inaccurate and incon- 
clusive reasoning, and improper applications of passages from 
the Old Testament. Inquiries with a view to determine the 
genuine doctrines of Christianity must, if we allow such 
objections, as our author justly contends, be projects of very 
dubious issue. ** What conclusion/' he very properly asks, 
" can we rest upon with satisfaction, if, at last, the competency 
of our witnesses be liable to be questioned ?" It must be 
admitted that these charges are grave ; and, so far as esta-* 
blished, as our author professes to establish them, principally 
by references to Mr. Belsham's late vv ork, and to Priestley, 
they tend to prepossess the mind against the cause which is 
so supported. On the moral state of the mind in relation to 
this inquiry, which is the next preliminary topic, the remarks 
of Dr. S. are well deserving of attention, especially from those 
who may for the first time be venturing into the speculations 
of the Unitarian scheme. The truth, in religious inquiriesi, will 
rarely be found by those who retain any secret hostility of 
heart against it. Here, as it is well observed, the mere 
exercise of the intellectual faculties will not, as in human 
adence, enable a man to escape mistake, and discover trudi. 
Not only the common prejudices of education, interest, 8cc. 
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but those to which men of readinj^ and epecnlatioa are 
peculiarly liable, have a baneful influence, when religious 
subjects call for our attention. The temper of mind which 
a cordial reception of the Gospel requires, is opposite to what 
men of mere human science are in the habit of admiring,, 
genius, high talent, and extraordinary attainments. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if such men are backward to admit its 
l^umbling doctrines. A reference is made to the present 
state of the church of Geneva, and to the affecting change,, 
. which has taken place during the last eighty years, from 
the pure doctrines of the reformation to Arianism and 
Socinianism. The congratulations of D'Alembert and Voltaire 
on this change shew how congenial such an approach to 
apostacy was to the feelings and wishes of these philosophical 
imbelievers. The whole of this chapter, and the notes 
annexed, will be read with much interest by every friend of 
divine truth. Dr. Smith concludes his preliminary observ- 
ations with a chapter on Mr. Belsham's introduction to his 
work, in which he repels his assumption, and reprehends his 
deficiency in " argumentative justice," and his " omission 
to inculcate a devotional spirit, as essential to the successful 
investigation of religious truth/' We must make one qup- 
tation from this. Mr. B. had affirmed that the whole burthen 
of proof lies upon those who assert the pre-existence, the 
original dignity, and the divinity of Jesus Christ. On 
this our readers will be gratified in reading Dr. Smith s 
remarks : — 

" If," says our author, " no more is intended by this assertion, 
than to bring* our controversy vrithin the general rule, that he who 
advances a position in argument is bound by the laws of common* 
sense to adduce proof of his affirmative, in case of its being ques^ 
tioned ; we readily accede to it, and the challenge here implied is 
accepted : but if the observation should be understood as implying 
that the Unitarians are already in possession of the vantage ground ; 
that they confessedly hold all that is clear and important in the 
question; that all beyond is matter of uncertain and needless 
speculation ; and that they may, if so disposed, safely and properly 
decline to trouble themselves with any condescension to the 
reasonings of those on whom this * burthen of proof* is imposed; 
— then we must reject this preliminary as insidious and unjustt 
Now it is, to my apprehension, more than probable that the majority 
of those who think with Mr. Belsham do understand every remark 
of this kind with these, or similar, tacit implications. This appre- 
hension is not lessened by another position, which is introduced as 
the corollary of the former. * In this controversy, therefore, the 
proper province of the Arian and Trinitarian is to propose the 
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evidence of their respective hypotbese*; — the sole comcemofthc 
Unitarian is to shew that those arguments are inconclusive*' This 
might be proper, if the controvertists had no love to truth, nor 
sense of its value; if they were theological prize-fighters, who 
cared for nothing but victory or the semblance of victory. But ill 
do such expressions comport with_the mind and motives of a 
sincere, and serious, and * calm inquirer,' after an object so 
momentous as sacred avd eternal truth. To obtain that 
object ought to be the $oU concern of Unitarians and of all other 
men: and it solemnly behoves those who are pleased with this con- 
sequential flippancy of assertion, to examine well the state of their 
own hearts before Him who will not be mocked." [pp. 120 — 122.] 

In his second book. Dr. Smith introduces from the Old 
Testament, prophetic descriptions of the person of the 
Messiah, and gives a full, and in general an able critique on 
each. When, however, so many passages are quoted, it may 
be easily supposed that some will appear to have a more 
remote and doubtful reference to the exalted object of 
patriarchal and Jewish expectation than others ; and we 
confess our own wishes would have been more gratified, had 
a few been entirely left out of the list, though sanctioned by 
learned and venerable names as applicable to the Messiah* 
Such are Gen. v. 28, 29. ; 2 Sam. yii. 18, 19. ; 2 Sam. xxiii* 
1 — 7. Dr. S. has taken much pains, and displayed much 
ingenuity and critical skill, to prove that the application of 
plural nouns to the Divine Being, so remarkable in Heb. i. 1., 
intimated a plurality in his essence. We confess, however^ 
that we hesitate in admitting his conclusion; the contrary is 
maintained, as he candidly acknowledges, by some of onr 
most, learned Trinitarians. Nor does our author satisfactorily 
refute the objection, that according to the Hebrew idiom the 
plural is often put for the singular to express dignity. To the 
five examples which he adduces many more might be added,^ 
where this peculiarity of the sacred language is obsejvable, 
and in which it cannot be accoi^nted for but by supposing 
it idiomatic. The translation of the LXX., it seems, so con- 
sidered it ; for they render Elohim in the passages quoted by 
hos. As truth needs not these precarious arguments, so it 
gains no ady^ntage from them. We cannot' assign more' 
importance to the inference drawn from the threefold form 
presented for blessing the children of Israel, Num. vi. 22— 27. ; 
or the triplicity observable in the heavenly adoration of God 
as holy. It is but justice to add, that our author does not 
himself lay much stress on these proofs, and has amply sup- 
plied the deficiency in them, by numerous Md well-founded 
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argun^ents of another kind. In tlie recapitulation of what 
he has discussed, we have a correct statement of what he has 
clearly and largely proved, by induction and illustration of 
numerous Old Testament texts, as to the prophetic testimony 
to the person and character of the Messiah. The recapitu- 
lation is as follows : — 

** From those sources we have learned, that the Messiah was to 
be* a real and proper human being* ; the descendant of Adam, 
Abraham, and David f; in some peculiar sense, the oifspring of 
the womant; the perfectly faithful and devoted servant of God§t 
the messenger^ supreme in rank above all others, of divine authority 
arid grace || ; a heavenly teacher, inspired with the fulness of divine 
gifts and qualificationsIF ; the great and universal lawgiver, who 
should be the author and promulgator of a new, holy, and happy 
government over the moral principles, characters, and actions of 
men** ; a high priest, after a new and most exalted model ft ; the 
adviser of the wisest counsels Xt 5 the pacificator and reconciler of 
rebellious man to God, and of men among themselves §§ ; the kind 
and powerful Saviour from all moral and natural evil |||. 

'' The divine oracles have also informed us that, in the executioQ 
pf these benevolent purposes, he should undergo the severest 
suiFerings from the malice of the original tempter, from the ingra- 
titude and disobedience of men, and from the especial circumstance 
of his devoting himself a Voluntary sacrifice to procure the highest 
benefits to those of mankind who should concur m' his plan of mercy 
and holinessf f . 

*' They have assured us that, from his deep distresses, he should 
emerge to glory, victory, and triumph; that he should possess 
power, authority, and dominion, terrible to his determined adver- 
saries, but full of blessing and happiness to his obedient followers ; 
that he should gradually extend those benefits to all nations ; and 
that his beneficent reign should be holy and spiritual in its nature, 
and in its duration everlasting***. 

'* The testimony of Heaven likewise describes him as entitled to 
the appellation of fVonderful ttt > since he should be, in a sense pe- 
(^uliar to himself, the Son of God XXt '» &s existing and acting during 
the patriarchal and the Jewish ages, and even from eternity §§§;* 

♦ Gen. iii. 15, &c. &c. f Gen. xxii. 18. 2 Sam. vii. 19, &c. 

X Geu. iii. 15. 1 have not insisted on Jer. xxxi. 22. not being completely 
satisfied that it refers to this fact, though I think such interpretation very' 
far from being absurd or improbable. 

§ Is. xlii. 1. Iii. 13. || Sect. xxxi. on the title Angel of Jehovah, 

. % Is. xi. 2. ** Deut. xviii. 18, 19. Is. ix. 7. tf" Ps- ex. 4. XX Is. ix. 6. 

§§ lb. nil 2 Sam. xxiii. 1—7. Job xix. 23—27. Is. xl. 10. xlv. 21. 

^f Geu. iii. 15. Ps. xxii. Ixix. Is. liii. &c. &c. 

*♦♦ Ps. ii. xlv. Ixxii. ex. Is. xi, 5. Dan. vii. 13, 14. 

+tt Is. ix. 6. ttl P8. ii. 7. Is. ix. 6. 

§§§ Ps.xl. 7 — 9. Mic. v. 2. and the Section on the title Angel (^Jehovah, 
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as the guardian and protector of his people * * as the proper oliject of 
the varidus affections of piety* of devotional confidence for obtaining^ 
the most important blessings, and of religious hoooage from angels 
and menf. 

*' That testimony, finally, declares him to be the Eternal and 
Immutable Being t» the Creator §, God||, the Mighty God IT, 
Adonai * % Elohim ft. Jehovah U." [pp. 384, 5.] 

Dr. Smith concludes this first volume by a learned i^nd 
interesting discussion of the. question — In what manner did 
the Jews understand the prophecies concerning the Messial^ 
in the interval between the closing of the Old Testament and 
the general diffusion of Christianity ? The writings referred 
to and commented upon arei the ancient Syriac version; 
that of the Seventy; the Chaldee Targum; the Apo^ 
crypfaa; Philo and Josephus, and a few fragments in the 
Rabbinical writings. Though, as it indeed is acknow<^ 
ledgedy there is much inconsistency and contradiction in the 
testimonies adduced from these sources, they are suffidedt to 
pove that Mr. Bdsham is unsupported in his assertiony that 
It is notorious that the Jews, in all ages, did not believe in <^e 
pce-existence of their expected Messiah. But for the more 
decisive, and direct proofSs of the divinity of our Lord, we 
must refer our readers to the second volume of Dr. Smithes 
valuable work^ for though it has not been published long 
enough to permit us to give, at present, such a review 
of it as its great merit demands, we have r^ad it with 
sufBcient attention to warrant us in mo^t cordially recoms^ 
mending it to the potice of our readers, as one of the very 
ablest works on this disputed and important point of divinity 
that ever issued from the press. .The volume we have here 
je viewed, and commended to their attentive perusal, has 
strong claims to the approbation of every friend to sound 
learning, and every genuine follower of tlie trutih as it is in 
Jesus; hut its companion is, we hesitate not to say, stiU 
more valuable to both. in. our next Number vee hope to 
jnake our readers better acquainted with its contents ; though 
we sincerely hope, that ere that Number shall be pubhsfaed^ 
they, will have rendered ours in a great measute a work of 
supererogation, by perusing the volume, to form a judgi 
ment of its merits for themselves. 

• Is. xl. 9—11. t Ps, ii. 12. xcvii. 7. J Ps. ciL 25^29. 

.§Ps:cii. 26. B and f Ps. xlv. 7. Is. xl. 11. 

•♦I8.ix.6. ttls. viW. Mal.iii. 1. 

tt2Sani.xxiii.4. Is.Vi.S. viii. 13. xl. a, 10, xW. 21— 25. Zech.xii. la 
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The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce : in Two Books : atso, 
^ the Judgment of Martin Biicerj Tetrachordon ; and an 
Abridgment of Colasterion. By John Milton. With a 
Preface, referring to Events of deep and powefrul interest at 
the present Crisis; inscribed to the Earl ^qf Liverpool, By a 
Civilian. London. Sherwood and Co. 8vo. pp. 445. 

Divorce is always an evil. The sufferings of the in- 
nocenty the regrets of the wise and virtuous, and the 
abhoirrence; of Ood "*, attend upon it ; while it opens a breach 
in the foundations of human society to which no other 
domestic evil is comparable. .That it may be the refuge of a 
^ood man from the vices of an incorrigible com|mnion, and 
the prospect of indefinite future injuries, who can deny ? But 
•never can it be his remedy for the past : never will it offer 
any thing to his mind in ti^e shape of bompensatixm. .It is of 
that specied of punishment on the gbilty/ of which the 
innocent is compelled to share the shame and the stiffenring, in 
a peculiar manner ; and to bear, perhaps, in this life the chief 
ousmes. The feelings of the mind that preserve that in- 
nocance, the very affections that prompt and support him in 
the pa& df duty, pirepare for him present sufferings, against 
which the criminal party must be hardened ; and to the same 
temote generations/ that hear the tale of delinquency on the 
bne. side, the humiliation^ and» genecally, the groundless 
falameof the other, wilLbe faithfully conveyed. . 
. . As far as the immediate parties to a divorce are concerned, 
aU 'the. objects and uses of marriage aje ruinoirsly overthrown 
and.defes^ed by it* The' husband (following the supposition 
of his bemg the innocent paH^) can no losiger — ^never more, 
perhapsy oaa he-^regacd the diaracter of woman ili> its true 
light. *': No. longer has shepower-to infuse a peculiar sensibi^ 
litf into his heart, to gw^ candour and patience to his mindy 
or sweetness to his disposition.' AIL his^ recollections of her 
ihfluence are calculated to inspire juat the epj^osite feelings. 
*^ More«bitt^ than death^' havd been the consed[u^nces of -his 
subinission to it. . And when die hJasbaind is tne gUilty,* and 
the wife the inuocent party, (for the only/ just cause of 
divorce vrill compel the Christian .mcH^tst to. hold, the 
balance even between the sexes,) what must the widowed 
heart of an all-confiding female endure ? It is Hardly po^ible 
that she should ever inore look up torpian; that snq should 

'J *'. ' . :: :. ■ •: ^ : ' i ......; 

• Mai. li. 16. 
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sgam t^iere that his jud^^ment oan aU^eagihen heF% or ^is 
character become a ss^fe piUat of her hope. 

The mischiefs of divorce ar^ but too often capjable of a still, 
greater aggravation, i. e. ifvrhen children are connected with 
its consequences. For a father's authority (in our boyish 
days particularly) it is as impossible to find a substitute^ aa 
for a mother'^ care in earlier hfe. Let not parents forget, that 
no hireUng, however faithful or respectable, can do their duty, 
to their children— a duty ever, as a whole, intransferable,. 
'^ because he is a hireling." But divorces generally break) 
into a fiupily ^hen all that i^ most important in the (jiaraoter 
of each parent should be .in full exercise ; whe% if there are. 
children, they are of tender years, and every thing in relation 
to their character and hopes is in the bud^ or in blossom., 
Now, either " father," or ^* mother," (names> especially in. 
conjunctioQ, of greater moral >power than any other that 
belong, to creatures,) becomes a term wprs^ than.upineaning^ 
worse thim dead. As soon as the mind c^a be influenced by 
the fatal, example* it is weakened on the: side. of virtue,; and 
influenced to evil bv one or othqr of these endearing and^ 
important no^mi^ ; which it conixeqts. iot \\i^, with ithe. ideas of 
tyranny, and cruelty,, and proflig^py — ►Ofi. with those of 
treachery, and folly, md female sbamelessness. Ifor is thiS: 
all: though one of the le^s direct, it is not one of th^ le^^st 
blessings of marriage tp, societ]^., that^ it frequenjtly draws, 
together numerous collateral parties into kindred, and^Iik^ ^ 
single branoh of^an inland ixayigation, unites. the resoiarQ^s, 
and blends the interests, of distant neighbourhoods. Imagine 
this one branch *o be, obstrucieli or. annihilated,. ai|d tti^ 
effect is felt.whereverjitts waters. flo>v. gonietlupg like th^aiji 
or worse than,.thi3, .occurs in every, case; of divorce, hpw«?vier 
just. Ampjagst all thei pa^ti^s conoeeted by aBS^nitv with, the 
original tie, the aniiihLlatiori. df it distils. eviL Where only 
or&iary- good wishes, were increiased' by it, and'ajppravio^ 
aunt&md smiling cousins^ felt it but decent to Teinrember th^ 
relationship, when' it did not infringe on their 'deBl^ness,'OT 
on prior (claims, the '^warm^st discussion of the-'fikcts iand 
circumstances, the merits and demerits of the "case, will 
spread ; and wounded pride wilj be far more productive of 
hatred and of falsehoods, than ainy such ties ordinarUy are 0^ 
affection. Every divorce is thus a party affair with a number, 
of fal^ilies and individuals, ^n evil unseen, but increasing with, 
llje increasing intelligence of the c6ipmumty--T-and,proport4onn 
al^ly destijoying the 8afeg^fl^ds of v}ftuj?,ampngsf ^fea, by^ 
faiiBJj#jfbjflig,Aein.wJi^ details of ^e .WP«»t;PJf on»i§ft,, , ,j 
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If stich are the consequences of this calamity wherever it* 
obtains, and even in private life -j— portentous, indeed, will 
every sound moralist feel the threatened influence of a late 
public discussion of the topic. In the inner sanctuary of 
JBritish justice, all the wrongs that originate and that arise 
from divorce have been imputed to pai-ties possessing the 
most extensive influence in the state. They have been 
drawn out into the most extraordinary lengthiness, the most 
disgusting particulars; they have been inipnted and opposed 
(to say the least of it) with considerable poKtical feeling ;[ 
and have been received with so much of similar feehng by 
the people, as will have a strong tendency to perpetuate the 
evil of such disclosures, and for awhile, perhaps, to increase 
it. As moralists,' we mourn over the fu'Ct of these discussions, 
and disclosures having transpired, without here pronouncing 
on the necessity that might Urge them forward, or their 
amount in point of proof; while, as OhristiaBs, we cannot 
forget the awful predisposition of a corrupt world to* drink' 
in " all uncleanness with greediness." There: is a fine pis- 
sage in Mr. Gilpin*s ** Observations on the Mountains and 
Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland," which will de*- 
scribe our sensations on beholding the morning paper enter 
some families, of late, better than any language we can use. 
We earnestly pray that it may not become a moral picture 
of the influence of its contents, in- many a British house^ 
hold:— 

" On the 16th of November, 1771, in a dark tempestuous night, 
the inhabitants of the plain [on the borders of Sol way Moss] were 
alarmed with a dreadful crash, which they could in no way account 
for. Many of them Were then abroad in the fields, watching their 
cattle, lest the Esk, which was rising violently in the storm, should 
carry them off$ None of these miserable peopU could conceive, 
the noise they heard to proceed from any cause, but the over- 
flowing of the river in some shape, though to tkem unaccountable*' 
Such, indeed, as lived nearer the source of the irruption, were 
sensible diat the noise came in a different direction; but were 
equally at a loss for the cause. In the mean time, the enormous 
mass of fluid substance which had burst from the moss, moved 
slowfy on, spreading itself more and more, as it got possession ot 
the plain. Some of the inhabitants, through the terror of the- 
night, could plainly discover it advancing, like* a moving hill. 
This was, in fact, the case ; for the gush of mud carried before it,* 
throiigh the first two or three hundred yards of its course, a part of. 
the breast-woik, which, though low, was yet several feet ip pei:- 
pendicular height. But it soon deposited this solid mass ^ and' 
became a heavy flbid. One house after anMhety 'it f^read touttd-'-^ 
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filled — and crushed into mini just giving time to the terrified 
inhabitants to escape. Scarce any thing was saved, except, their 
lives ; nothing of their furniture ; few of their cattle. Some people 
were even surprised in their beds. The morning, light explained 
the cause of this amazing scene of hqiiror, discovering the calamity 
in its full extent : and . yet, among all the conjectures of that 
dreadful night, the mischief which really happened had never been 
supposed. Who could have imagined that a breast-work, which 
had stood for ages, shoald give way ? or that those subterraneous 
floods, which had been bedded in darkness since the memory of 
man, should burst from their black abodes • f 

It would he affectation to deny, that it was the late painful 
discussion of their majesties' case which excited our closer 
attention to the doctrine of divorce, at this period. But we 
mean not to concern ourselves with the facts of that case« 
Important questions of a moral nature, warnings that ought 
never to b^ despised^ and •consolations ibr humble virtue, 
which should not escape us, arise out of it, whatever are the 
political changes or perplexities it may involve. 

** fixempta javat spinis h phiribus una,* 

say we^ liet legislators and statesmen do their office : our 
object is to gather new aiguments for a few plain and 
universal duties, out of the ruins of happiness and duty that 
lie around us; to ascertain the degree of light which Chris- 
tianity throws upon those duties; the reciprocity of Uie 
relative obligations of husband and wife ; the limitations of 
divorce; and in the hypothetic case of a wife's guilt, whether, 
and to what degree, the conduct of the husband should affect 
the remedy prayed for by a divorce 3 vinculo tnairimonii. 

The mighty mind of Milton, in the work before us, strove, 
like an able, advocate in opposing an excise conviction, to 
define, so as to suit a charge, a law which all the world 
beside himself would think to have been broken, in his case. 
He had made what he would call '' a disastrous and mis- 
yoked marriage/' '',a remediless mistake;" in which it 
were '* as vain to go about to compel'' the unhappy pair 
^ into one flesh, as to weave a garment of sand, to compel 
the vegetable and nutritive power$ of ntiture to assimilations 
and mixtures wbich are not alterable each by the other ; or 
force the cpncoctiFe stomach to turn that into flesh, which is 
so totally unlike that substance as not to be wrought upon/' 
In other words, the prince of poets had proved himself but 

* Gilpik's Ifokfif vol. ii, pp. 136, T. 
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man in his choice of a wife ; and because she was hot more 
than woman in bearing with his learned peculiarities at 
home^ and not a well advised or discreet woman, in refusing 
to return home after a short absence at her father's house, 
Milton branded her as '* no wife/' " an adversary/* " a 
desertrice ;" and actually paid his addresses to another lady, 
with a view to supplying her place. The sequel of the poet^s 
history speaks of a romantic reconciliation taking place 
between them. She rushed to his feet in tears at the house of 
a relative ; and after a short . reluctance, he sacrificed his 
resentment to her entreaties, and the solicitation of surround- 
ing friends. To this event, according to Fenton, we owe 
much of the painting in " that pathetic scene in Paradise 
Lost, in which Eve addresses herself to Adam for pardon and 
peace *.*' Now then, the ** mistake" was remedied ; the 
uncongenial "assimilations" mixed; and the champion of 
divorce and his ** adversary" became ** one flesh :" but he 
had published, in the interim, the work at the head of this 
article, and others, in defence of it; and he through life 
justified th'e theory he had, under these untoward circum- 
stances, espoused f. 

A • definition of marriage, which the poet furnishes in due 
jfbrm and order, cerfainly lies at the basis of the " Doctrine 
of -Divorce." 

* Preface to Fbnton's ParaditeLosly i7ft6. 

>t Milton composed two sonnets on the treatment he received ftora the 
nublic, and particularly from the clergy, on account of these works. In one 
ne gives us somei useful hints toward rhyming :— 

*' A hqqk ww writ of late, called Tetrachordon, 
And woven close, both matter, form, and style; 
The subject new : it walked the town awhile, 
^ Numbering good intellects ; now seldom pored on. 
Cries the stul-reader, ' Bless os I what a word Da-. 
A title-page is this r And some in file 
Stand spelling false, while one might walk to Mile- 
£nd-Oreen,'^ ' 

|n the other he is more serious : — 

" I did but prompt the age to (][uit their clogs 

By the known rules of ancient libertj^, 

When straight a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs : 
As when tho^e hinds that were transformed to frogs, ^ 

Jlailed at Latona*s twin-bom progeny, 

Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 
But Uus is got by casting pearl to hogs ; 
That bawl ibr freedom in their senseless mood, 

And still revolt when Trueh would set them free." 
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** The materi$il cause of matriraooY/' says Mfltoii, '' is man and 
woman; the author and efficient, Uod apd their consent; the' 
internal form and soul of this relation is conjugal love, arising from 
a mutual fitness to the final causes of wedlock, help and society in 
religious, civil, and domestic conversation, which includes, as an 
inferior end, the fulfilling of natural desire and specifioa) increase ; 
these are the final causes, both moving the efficient and perfecting 
the form/' [p. 272.] 

Or again, and with all the eloquence of a disappointed 
lover: — 

" * Marriage is a divine institution, joining man and woman in a 
love fitly disposed to the helps and comforts of domestic life/ * A 
divine institution.' This contains the prime efiicient cause of 
marriage : as for consent of parents and guardians, it seems rather 
a concurrence than a cause ; for as many that marry are in their 
own power as not; and where they are not thieir own, yet are 
they not subjected beyond reason. Now, though efficient causes' 
are not requisite in a definition, yet divine institution hath such 
iufiuence upon the form, and is so a conserving cause of k, that* 
without it the form is not sufficient to distinguish matrimony from 
other conjunctions of male and female, which are not to be counted t 
marriage. ' Joining man and woman in a love,' Sec, This brings . 
in the parties' consent, until which be^ the marriage hath no true . 
being. When I say * consent,' I mean not error, for error is not 
properly consent ; and why should not consent be here understood 
with equity and good to either part, as in all other friendly 
covenants, and not be strained and cruelly urged to the mischief, 
and destruction of both! Neither do I mean that singular act of 
consent which made the contract, for that may reriiain, arid yet the 
marriage not true nor lawful; and that may cease, and ;^et the 
marriage both true and lawful, to their sin that break it. So 
that either as no efficient at all, or but a transitory, it comes 
not into the definition. That consent I mean v^ich is a love fitly 
disposed to mutual help and comfort of life ; this is that happy 
form of marriage, natiirally arising from the very heart of divine 
institution in the text, in all the former definitions either €)bscurely, 
and under mistaken terms expressed, or not at all. This gives 
marriage all her due, all her benefits, all her being, all her distinct^ 
and proper being. This makes a marriage not a bondage, a 
blessing not a curse, a gift of God not a snare. Unless there be a * 
love, and that love born of fitness, how can it last? Unless it 
last, how can the best and sweetest purposes of marriage be 
attained? And they not attained, which are Uie chief ends, frnd- 
with a lawful loye constitute the formal cause itself of marriage, • 
how can the essence thereof subsist ? How can it be indeed what 
it goes for ? Conclude therefore, by all the power of reason, that 
where this essence of marriage is not, there can be no tnie mar* 
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li^ge ; . and ;the, pax^es, ettfaer one of tkem or both, are ite^f anii, 
without fault, rather by a nullity than by a divorce, may betake* 
them to a second chpice, if their present condition be not tolerable 
to them. If any shall ask, why ' domestic' in the definition? T 
answer, that because both in the Scriptures, and in the gravest 
poets and philosophers, I find the properties and excellencies of a 
wife set out only from domestic virtues ; if they extend further, it 
diffuses them into the motion of some more common duty than 
matrimonial." [pp. 276, 7.] 

We have but one objection to both these definitions. 
They envelop in a cloud of words the chief design of 
marriage ; or rather they wholly mis-state its chief design to 
be the personal comfort of the immediate parties. " Help, 
and society in religious, civil, and domestic conversation;" 
" a love ntly disposed to the help and comfort [of each 
other] in domestic life." The relative bearing of the institu- 
tion, or its aspect toward society at large, is almost wholly 
overlooked. Now we are not about to tempt an unequal 
warfare with the able quills, or still more formidable frowns,, 
of our fair countrywomen, by denying for one moment the 
reality of the " only want" of our primitive sire ; or disputing 
the superior personal comforts he enjoyed, after the formation 
of his bride. But even a Milton must not be allowed to 
stigmatize, in prose, the dearest hope of the marriage state, 
the possession of children, as " an inferior end" of marriage. 
We contrast such a sentiment with the nobler views of the 
author of Paradise Lost, and smile at the versatility of our 
nature;— 

" Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of humafi offsprings sole iproipnety 
- In Paradise, of ail things common else ! 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee. 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure» 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known." 

The Roman moralist* understood the matter better than either 
of these definitions state it: or rather, unbiassed by his 
private grievances in respect to marriage* (for he too had 
them, it will be remembered) he expressed its great objects 
far more correctly, when he c^led it, The beginning of a city, 
the seminary of the commonwealth. In fact, if eiuier the- 
iAas&io narrativie of the original institution, or the positive 

♦ Cicerc. . 
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d^dar&tiofi of thie almighty Audior, is to be Ikeld decidiye'oii 
the subject, the relative objects of marriage, as a " s^ource of 
human offspring/' and a natural guarantee of their educatiori, 
far from being subordinate to any other, constituted His 
principal design in it. Every other part of creation is repre- 
sented by the sacred historian as containing, at its birth, 
some provision for its perpetuity. Light is divided into 
successive days ; the gramineous tribes are secured against 
destruction in the seed which they yield, and the fruits ia 
that which they contain; all the inferior creatures of the 
deep, the earth, and the air, are created ** after their kind :" 
and God saw this aiTangement, in particular, to be no 
" good," perfect, complete*. The male of the human species 
only was, at first, produced " alone ;" perhaps to teach man 
more distinctly some of the lessons we are about to con- 
sider. This was *' not good/' not a perfect arrangement 
with regard to man; it* did not provide for the complete 
development of the Divine plans concerning him. Marriage 
was accordingly instituted ; and the nuptial benediction pro- 
nounced in these terms : " Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have dominion oyer 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth." Jehovah 
formed for man " a companion, a covenanted wife." " Did 
he not make [two] one flesh? And is there not one spirit 
thereto? And what doth he seek? A godly sEEDf-" ^he 
endearing names of husband and wife are subordinated by 
revelation to the important duties of parents. It is truly 
surprising to see so accurate a textuary, so good a moralist, 
and BO profound a divine, as Milton unquestionably was, 
bringing together a ponderous volume on marriage and 
divorce, in which this consideration does not occupy the 
extent of one page. 

The parties then, as we contend, who are in the first 
instance capable of forming a good and binding marriage, are 
incapable afterwards of dissolving the contract. The will 
that binds becomes bound by its own act, and the- tie can 
oeither be less strong nor less reasonable on that account. 
Too common is the notion of measiiring the obUgation of 
this, the most important of our voluntary engagements, by 
the ^me sort of capricious feeling in which it often ori- 
ginates. With regard, indeed, to the particular person we 
• marry, we are and may justi^bly be directed by our own 

* See the manner in which this remark occurs, Gen. i. 1^, 31 & 35. 
f Abp. Newcomc's Version of MuL ii. 15. 
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incIinationB and pi^felrence; but if hence it is asftomed, thai 
inclination rather than duty may be a safe future rule, a 
decent recollection of the ends of marriage will, shew the 
fSallacy of the conclusion; while to the Christian, who sin- 
cerely feels that ** the way of man is not in himself/' it will 
appear perfectly monstrous. Various are the contracts that 
bring us into such new relations to others, that after haring 
once voluntarily engaged in them, no power of withdrawment 
is reserved to us. The formal promises and promissbry 
undertakings of the merchant, most of the actual engage- 
ments of the learned professions, the acceptance of political 
oJBice and military rank, but all marriages pre-eminently, are 
contracts of this description. They bring us into a new 
moral state ; we disengage ourselves from one class of duties, 
and undertake another; and our good or evil conduct sup- 
ports the good or evil, promotes the prosperity or adversity, 
of all men of our class. If we would retreat, we cannot 
replace numerous other interested parties, nor can wie be 
ourselves replaced in our respective situations before con- 
tracting. Amongst these otlier interested parties to marriage, 
tlie appointment of God and nature places prominently — 
children. Their being is to be considered as a matter of 
course, and the promotion of their moral well-being as a 
matter of duty, attendant upon every marriage ;- — a seed, and 
•' a godly seed." The cases in which this relation may be 
lawfully entered into, without any view to the obtaining a 
family, are to be regarded as exceptions to the general pur- 
poses of the institution ; they are dearly out of analogy with 
what we have seen to be its chief design. 
. We would press particularly on the consideration of the 
iterious reader, married or unmarried, the divinely Established 
connexion between marriage and education. Men and .women 
are united, when God is duly acknowledged to join them 
together, for objects worthy their own future 'destiny. A 
new. tribe of creatures, wearing the image of our sdmighty 
Maker, is designed to spring from the union— creatures 
whose duties, and whose happiness, whose temporal, and 
whose everlasting destiny, will be more materially affected 
t>y the conduct of their parents, as such, than by that of any 
other human beings. Tfme are the parties, for the sake of 
whom Christianity has banished polygamy, and restrained 
divorce; for the sake of whom, even the course of nature 
fieems to dictate the expediency of pairing, and the />er- 
manency, of the marriage tie, all animals, whose care is 
necessary for the rearing pf their young, having a similar 
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instinct; and none discarding them Ti^hile ttteir parehtatca^d 
is important: — ^but what animal has eternal destinies con- 
nected with that care, eicept man? In an age greatly 
distinguished for the proinotion of education by substitute, we 
hare never seen these considerations sufficiently insisted 
upon in print. Let us educate by substitute, we say j and let 
any adequate moral superintendence be introducea, when 
there are no means (from whatever cause) of bringing the 
parent to watch over and control the machinery of education. 
But where this can be done, let k be done. It ought to be 
done. It is the Divine appointment that it should be done ; 
and in those classes of society that hav6 so laudably stood 
forward for the benefit of others, it is ever practicable— it 
should ever be borne in view. 

Our poet's ** Doctrine of Divorce/' proportioriablydefectiv^ 
with his definition of marria^^e, would place the most import- 
ant of our voluntary contracts on the weakest of all possible 
grounds. With him, the peculiar temperament of mind and 
character which first determines us to marry a particular 
person may, if afterwards reversed, reverse and annul the 
bond. '* Indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind !" It 
fieems almost irreverence to the memory of this great man; 
to mtiltiply qu^otations from his mode of reasoning on the 
subject -y but a fair abridgment of his views is due to the 
reader. On the plain. duty of *' counting the co6t" before 
we marry,, but aftetwards abiding the consequences, he 
says: — 

" But some are ready to object, that the disposition ought 
seriously to be considered before. But let them know again, that 
for all the wariness can be used, it may yet befall a discreet 
man to be mistaken in his choice, and we have plenty of examples. 
The soberest and best governed men are least practised in these 
a&irs; and who knows not, that .the bashfiil muteness of a virgin 
may ofttimes hide all the imiiveliness and natural sloth which is 
really unfit for coaversation ; nor is there that freedom of aecesA 
granted or presumed, as may sufiice to a perfect discerning, till 
too late; and where any indisposition is suspected, what more 
usual tj^an the persuasion of fnends, that acqaaintaace, as it ior 
creases, will amend all ? And lastly, is it not strange, though 
many who have spent their youth chastely, are in some things not 
so quick sighted, while they haste too eagerly to light the nuptial 
torch ; nor is it, therefore, that for a modest error a man should 
forfeit so great a happiness, and no charitable means to release 
him ; since they who have lived most loosely, by I'easdn of their 
bold accustoming, prove most successful in their matches, because 
their wild affections, unsettling at. v^ill, have been ais so ftnany 
divorces, ,to teach them> experience. Wh^en, as the sober man 
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honouring the appearance of modesty, and hoping well bf every 
social virtue under that veil, may easily chancy to meet, if not wiA 
a body impenetrable, yet often with a mind to all other due con- 
versation inaccessible, and to all the more estimable and superior 
purposes of matrimony, useless and almost lifeless; and what a 
solace, what a fit help such a consort would be through the whole 
life of a man, is less pain to conjecture than to have experience." 
[pp. 30, 31.] 

Milton defends his doctrine, by contending that the law of 
Moses on this subject is not, in point of fact, repealed by 
Jesus Christ; and tliat as other reasons of divorce than 
actual adultery were allowed by the Jewish legislator^ the 
Christian magistrate should yet admit of them. -He mi- 
nutely examines the celebrated text, Deut. xxiv. 1 ; and 
compares it with the original institution of marriage; in- 
sisting that no covenant whatever obliges against the main 
and of itself and the parties covenanting, which main end 
he calls, in marriage, the " remedy of loneliness" in man. 
He then objects to the ignorance and iniquity, as he terms 
it, of the " canon law, providing . for the right of the 
body in marriage, but nothing for the wrongs and griev- 
ances of the mind.*' He contends, that the ordinary con- 
struction of Matt. v. 32., as repealing the Mosaic law, in 
reality charges that law with conniving at open and common 
adultery among the chosen people of God. . Nine reasons 
are given (chap. ii. to xiii.) for the Mosaic precept, thus 
assumed to be still in force. 1. A meet and proper conversa- 
tion is the chiefest end of marriage. 2. Without this law, 
marriage, as it happens oft, is not a remedy of that [kind] 
which it promises [to be.] 3. Without it, he who finds 
nothing but remediless offences and discontents, is in greater 
temptations than ever before. 4. God regards love and peace 
in the family more than a compulsive performance. 5. No- 
thing more hinders and disturbs the whole life of a Christian, 
than a matrimony found to be incurably unfit. 6. To prohibit 
divorce sought for natural causes is against nature. 7. 
Sometimes the continuance in marriage may be evidently the 
shortening or endangering of life. 8. It is probable, or rather 
certain, that every one who happens to marry hath not the 
calling. 9. Marnage is not a mere carnal coition, but a 
human society. Such are the contents of book I. of the 
Doctrine and ^Discipline of Divorce. 

;,BQok II. examines the Christian doctrine on the subject. 
Christy it is insisted, neither "did nor cow W" abrogate, the 
law of divorce, but only reproved the abuse thereof. Chap. 
^. to vii., ioclusiye^ combats, the comiuoQ*. exposition. of 
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divorce being permitted to^tfie Jews, ** because of the fiard- 
ness of their hearts." Here the writer insists, that the law; 
Cannot permit, much less enact, a perijaission of sin ; that to 
allow sin by law is against the nature of law ; that if divorce 
be no command, nei^er is marriage ; and that divorce could 
be no dispensation, if it were sinful. 

He further objects, that if a dispensation of the real law of 
marriage be supposed. Christians need it as much as the Jew» 
didy and that the Gospel is apter to dispense than the law. 
In defining (chap, viii.) the true sense in which Moses 
suffered divorce for hardness of hearty he says :*-^ 

** Moses, Deut. xxiv. I. established a grave and prudent law, 
full of moral equity, fiill of due consideration towards nature, that 
cannot be resisted, a law consenting with the laws of wisest men 
and civile&t nations; that when a man hath married a wife, if it come 
to pass that he cannot love her, by reason of some displeasing 
natural quality or unfitness in her, let him write her a bill o^ 
divorce. The intent of which law undoubtedly was this, that if 
any good and peaceable man should discover some helpless dis- 
agreement or dislike, either of mind or body, whereby he could not 
cheerfully perform the duty of a husband, without the perpetual 
dissembling of ofience and disturbance to his spirit ; rather than tO' 
live uncomfortably and unhappily, both to himself and to his wife i 
rather than to continue undertaking a duty, which he could not 
possibly discharge, he might dismiss her whom he could not 
tolerably, and so not conscionably, retain. And this law, the 
spirit of God by the mouth of Solomon, Prov. xxx. 21, 23. testifies 
to be a good and a necessary law, by granting it that * a hated 
woman' (for feo the Hebrew word signifies rather than * odious,* 
though it come all to one) that ' a hated woman when she is mar* ' 
ried, is a thing that the earth cannot bear.' What follows then^ 
but that the charitable law must remedy what nature cannot un- 
dergo r [pp.99, 100.] 

The opening of chap, ix* of this book is, perha{^9> the 
most remarkable part of the whole volume. It shews indeed 
the difficulty of noaking the worse appear the better cause, in 
this instance.^ We recollect no equal display of dignified, 
quibbling: — 

" And to entertain a little their overweening arrogance," [he i« 
speaking of our Lord's reply to the Phiurisees on this subject, 
Mark, x.]/' as best befitted, and to amaze them yet further, be« 
cause they thought it no hard matter to fulfil* the law, he drawst 
them up to that unseparable institution, which God ordained in the 
beginning before the fall, when man and woman ivere both perftct^ and 
could have no cause to separate : just as, in the same chapter, be 
stands not to conteiid with the arrogant young man, who boasted 
his observance of ihe^ whole law,- wlietherhe had indeed kej>t It' or 
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90ty but tcrews him up higher to a* taik of th^t perfecU^n, wlii^li 
no man is bound to imitate. And in like manner, that pattern of 
the first institution he set before the opinionative Pharisees, to 
dazzle them, and not to bhid us. For this is a solid rule, that every 
command, given with a reason, binds our obedience no otherwise 
tJhan that reason holds. Of this sort was that command in Eden, 
f Therefore shall a man cleave to his wife, and they shall begone 
flesh ;' which we see is no absolute command, but with an inference, 
* therefore :' the reason then must first be considered, that our 
obedience be not misobedienee. The first is, for it is not single, 
because the wife is to the husband ' fiesh of his flesh,' as in tfae^ 
verse going before. But this reason cannot be sufficient of itself; 
for why then should he for his wife leave his father and mother, 
with whom he is far more ' flesh of fiesh, and bone of bone/ as 
being made of their substance ? And besides it can be but a sorry 
and ignoble society of life, whose inseparable. injunction depends 
merely upon flesh and hopes. Therefore we must look higher^ 
since Christ himself recalls us to the beginning ; and we shall find 
that the primitive reason of never divorcing, was that sacred and 
not vain promise of God to remedy man's loneliness^ by ' making 
him a meet help for him,' though not now in perfection, as at first,; 
yet still in proportion as things now are. — To make a meet help is 
the only cause,' he goes on to assert, *' that gives authority to this 
command of not divorcing«,to be a command. And it might be; 
further added,, that if the true definition of a wife, were asked at 
good earnest, this clause of being * a meet help* would shew itself 
so necessary and so essential, in that deraqnstrative argument, that 
it might be logically concluded ; therefore she who naturally ^nd 
perpetually is no * meet help' can be no wife ; which cleanly take» 
away tbe.difllicuUy of dismissing such a. one." [p, 102 — 104.1 

According to the same lax mode of interpretation, " whom, 
God hath joined together," only describes a piarried pa^ir^ 
" when their minds are fitly disposed and enabled to maintaii^ 
a cheerful conversatioij to the solace and love of each other;'* 
[p. 127] and the term *' fornication,*', in the exceptive clause 
of Matt. V. 32. &c:. will include " such things as give open 
suspicion of adulterizipg, as the wilful hauntipg of feasts, and 
Hivitationswith men not of her near kindred, the lying forth of 
her house, "without probable cause, the frequenting oj theatre^ 
agaimistiier husband's mind." [p/ 136.J 

** The judgment of Martin Bucer" is inscribed, by an 
originalpreface of Milton's, to the commonwealth parliament, 
and " Einrfished/' we stippose, by him. It occupies seventy' 
pages of this volume, but oflTers nothing very new or strong 
upon the subject. *' Tetrachoirdon*' is.an exposition, bv 
Miltoti, of Gen. i. 27.,. (compared and explained by Gen, jiJ 
18/33, 34)} Deut. xxiv. 1, 2.; Matt. v. 31, 32. with phap^ 
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3dx. 8*— iH^l.C&r; vii. 10—16*.; in which. he supports and 
endeavours to strengthen his former singular notions on 
marriage and divorce. 

- We are not acquainted with the writings of any modem 
advocate of these notions who is also a believer in Christr 
ianity. The great name of Milton will ever confer a degree 
of interest on his sentiments generally ; but we with pleasure 
xeflecty that it weighs not any thing in point of authority on 
the subject of divorce: — a proof of iJie predominance of 
sound moral feeling on that topic in this country. . > 

Household virtues are, at once, the best proof of £amily 
religion, and " the first and the last'^ of the virtues of a state. 
•How many of the most celebrated names in history have had 
their original impulse to immortality given hy -mothers! and 
well does theiwriter of this paper recollect -a mother pointing 
ont> how frequently the Scriptures associate the idolatry 6f 
the wicked kings, of Judah and Israel with their '^ motherer' 
ftame*.^ Let us retain our English household virtues^ and 
the springs, of virtuous life and life etetnal will be still un<- 
touched. But modern injidelity^ with its characteristic indiffer^ 
ence to all our real good, has spun similar theories + to those' 
lof Milton on the jsubject of marriage, even in this land of 
Bibles f and we cannot forget that the, political reign of that 
abortion of the human mind in France was distinguished for 
its numerous . amd most profligate divorces* Infidelity has 
recendy reared its head amongst us; it will reason and act 
upon the late discaussions* The idea of marriage, and all its 
engagements, being mere matters of private right and private 
feeling, rather than of express and irrepealable law oetweem 
,G6d and man, is perhaps natural to us; but it is. not a 
Christian sentiment : and because all classeis of society are 
warmly interested in reprobating it, we shall venture a little 
deeper into the topics of marriage and divorce than our 
author's theory would allow him to go* . 

We are advocates for adverting. at. once to ievelation^ 
upon every subject on which it professedly treats ; and feif 
are the .moral duties diat aire more copiously, or more, de*- 
finitely. exhibited in S;cripture, than those <df the marriage 
state. . Few. are the needful remedies for wjorie evil, that, in 
ouV; judgment, are more clearly prescribed in Scriptiirei than 
the unhappy, one of divorce. . The divine Saviour, in referniag 
to the onginal institution * of malrriage, calls his heavenij 
Father^ as Ghrysbstom Ipng '^go reinarfeed, f* the Maker of 

• 1 Kings, xiv. 21 ; xv. 2, &c. 
,fSee.GoDWix*}$ PoHtical Justiicef^'e,. . • 
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jaU holy matches/' fie professes lib .repufaUrfi'the 'pri&itii« 
kw of the institution ; he d^nes it as embracing only twA 
persons, *' They twain shall be one flesh ;'' be restores the 
woman to her^ station of equality^ as to the nature and dura* 
tion of the tie ; while he shews that it binds equally both 
parties from all others, and through the whole of life. The 
apostolical epistles dwell upon its purposes, honours, and 
duties. The earliest and most distinguished of. the Christian 
teachers had ^^ commajuimerUs'^ from ^* the Lord *' on the topic, 
(1 Cor. vii. 10, 11.) which they distinguish from their own 
warmest recommendations. They endeavour to illustrate the 
most profound Christian -doctrines by a figurative use of the 
institution and its duties; which they press, in detail, as 
amongst the most important parts of Chnstian practice. 

As a system of morals^ Christianity must be held to be 
decidedly friendly to marriage. It attributes expresdy aH 
the most abominable vices of the heathen world to ** forsak- 
ing'* its wholesome provisions *, while, externally, it exhibits 
some of its most beneficial influences on society, in the 
changes it has produced in the condition of women, wherevet 
it has spread. Unhallowed aifections 6y before it. They 
are not merely represented as impolitic, inconvenient, and 
tiuinous, in their temporal consequences, which they are ; but 
plaioly declared to exclude men ^rom the kingdom of Gody 
1 Cor. vi. 9. Gal. v, 19. Heb. xiii. 4. Other systems of re^ 
ligion transfer the impurities of human passion and lust to 
another world — Christianity brings down heavenly purity, into 
all our earthly affections ajid passions. It interposes a posi- 
tive command in all ordinary situations of society : *' Let every 
man have his own wife, let every woman have her own 
husband." '' I will that the younger, women marry, bear 
children, guide the house, give none occasion to the ad- 
versary to speak reproachfully f.*' 

The few texts in St. Paul's writings, which, when isolated 
froin their Connexion, have been supposed to express a 
general, preference for celibacy, far from inculcating any 
such sentiment, will be seen, when duly compared with 
their context, to establish the very opposite doctrme. They 
state, in effect, that when marriage may be .to the highest 
degree imprudent^ from circumstantial considerations, it is 
not in all cases sinful ; in some cases it may be advisable, and* 
in others even a duty, 1 Cor. vii. 9. In circumstances of 
waffKti, ** distress," tribulation (compare ](«uke, xxi. 23v) such,. 

• Rom. i. 80, «r. .+ 1 Cor. vii.^, 1 Tim. v. 14. 
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in Boiae instances, ai Imd not been equalled in the faistoiy of 
the world, and nerer shall be exceeded ; when all the powers 
of the state were arrayed in open hostility against th^ 
Christian ca^se ; when a false philosophy instigated, and its 
most able and most. amiable disciples, as the younger Pliny 
and others/ watched inquisitorially over the execution of a 
deliberate attempt to extirpate Christianity from the earth ; 
and when Us advocates and professors (for all the professors 
of primitive Christianity were its open advocates in some 
intelligible way) not only were compelled to meet in cells 
and *' caves of the eartii "/ in that character, but had no 
certain dwelling«plaoe as individuals: — then, indeed> wrote 
the apostle, ^' I suppose — it is good, for the present distress, 
for a [sin^e] man so to be/' But even then be adds, /' Art 
thou boimd to a wife ? seek not to be loosed.'^ Fear not» 
desi»dr not. ^^ If thou marry* tiiou bast aot sinned; and if a 
virgin many, she hath not sinned''^." Let tiais doctrine be. 
contrasted with tiie too common speculatio(n of parents £br 
the splendid misery- of tia/eir children, in either persuading or 
oompdling them into matches for the mete love .of moiley; 
let it be compai^ed with the undne severity with which what 
are called impmdent. marriages, of which we are not the advo* 
cates, are ordinarily visited by parents, amongst whom 
adultery is a fashionable gaiety, especially if committed with 
' the lower , orders,' and fomica/tioii a mere peccadillo ; let 
it even be taken as a test of the antichristian application and : 
ejfjict at that part of qut marriage law which respects the 
royal family ; wad the recent unhappy agitation of these topics 
may yield some ultimate goodt. 

' The clear and definite limitations of divorce in the Christieik 
Scriptures occor but infrequently, for tiie best of all reasons 
-i^sine^ce and discreet Christians can very raitely be iate-* 
rested ia tbern* It is a moral question, upon which no man 
need seek to be experimentally informed; and the Gospel 
would teach i^ lx> be ^' simple conoemine that which is evil/' 
But our great Master more than once .dmvers a formal judg-^ . 
meni on the topic ; and the apostle Paul ei?laiges and con^ 
films the spirit of the Saviour's rule. 

The^reat duties of marriage (common to both parties) 
are fidelity, the cultivation of love and peace, the ioint 
parauit of <3pod B ^ory in the order of ihe family^ and the 

• 1 Cor. vii."26, 27. * 

t We have reason' to believe tbat this latter subject, and Its evident con- ' 

nexion with the late discussions^ have not escaped the notice of sohie*' 

advocadss of CbddC'ad imwals in ParfiaiiieBt. 
VOL- II. — N0.3, M 
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education of children. All the iiidiyidual duties of a husband 
are comprehended, by inspired wisdom, under one great 
admonition, "Husbands, love your wives;'' on the proojfi 
of which, however, the New Testament is not silent: while 
those of a wife are contained in another, '^ Let the -wife see 
that she reverence her husband." These duties supply the 
best view of the nature of the tie. In point of fact, they 
can never be fully exercised by one party, without the concur*- 
rence of the other. So far, then, there is an essential reciprocity 
in. them;: they impart rights to each ; from both they com- 
mand corresponding duties. Christianity knows nothing of' 
human rights th^t are not thus connected with duty. With- 
Odit meaning to afford to either a justification for .individual 
negUgence on this ground — ^or to give at once, even to the 
innocent party, all the power apd right of punishing .the 
guilty — rclear it is, that revelation regards ihamage as a 
mutual-interchange of rights and privileges. Does it grant 
a husband peculiar, and almost absolute authority ? It 
demands of him a peculiar and equivalent protection of the 
gentler sex. Does it give him the nding arm? It also de- 
s6ribes him as the moral head of his family, particularly of 
his wife (Eph. v. 23.); and requires from him spiritual and 
moral wisdom, spiritual and moral conduct, accordingl}iu 
On the other hand, has Christianity conferred on. woman 
privileges unknown to her in the ancient world, and even * 
amongst God's chosen people ? She is exhorted also to an 
intelligent submission and obedience, and to exhibit an 
unre^erv^ devotion to the wants and comforts of: man, never 
before required, and fully equal to the protection she claims* : 
They are formed to develop each other's excellencies — to 
bear with, and to win away, each other's faults : *' The man 
is not, without the woman," not himself-^^not the man that - 
Qodmade, ere he would rest from his works* — says this unim- . 
peachable authority; '^nor the woman without the man, in 
the Lord.'' Only such views of the institution can give us a 
correct idea of its rupture. 

The same divine system clearly regards marriage as a 
constant interchange of duties. It knows nothing - of the. » 
niedem fashion of separation ; itallows no sanction, as 
we ithink, tothe modei^n laws of partial divorce. The 
coii^deration of these subjects will, necessarily lead to the 
only legitimate cause of divorce the Scriptures acknowledge. 
Separation by mutual consent, as it is called, is nothing less 
(ai^ h9>v, .in point of bad faith, could it be more?) ihaja two . 
accountable human beings nadertakiug privately to contimdict : 
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and renouhfce what they had swom'l>ublicly, in the name of 
God, to do and perform. Apart from its being wholly 
opposed to the general obligation of lawful vows, it holds up 
a man and woman to the world, it sends them into the world, 
IIS neither married nor unmarried — both, and neither. ' Joined 
together' of God, or in obedience to a law under which He 
has placed them, and separated by the inconveniences of 
Jieeping it! The express determination of Scripture anti- 
cipates the awful moral evils to which such a monstrous 
eystem leads. " I wish not myself any other advocate, nor 
you any other adversary," says the devout bishop Hall, to a 
friend who inclined to a ^epar-ation, '* than St. Paul, who 
jaever gave^ I speak boklly, a dh*ect precept, if not in this." 
Should the remaining part of our quotation grate a Utde un- 
graciously on a delicate ear, let the substantial interests of 
religion and virtue, and the possible prevention of such 
mischiefs, in other ranks, as have lately stared upon us from 
a throne, be our apology. " His express charge whereupon 
I insisted is, ' Defraud not one another ; except with con- 
sent, for a time, that you may give yourselves to fasting and 
prayer: and then come again together, that Satan tem{)t you 
not for your incontinency.' Every word, if you weigh it 
wdl, opposes your part, and pleads for mine. By consent of 
all divines, ancient and moaem, 'defrauding' is refraining 
from matrimonial conversation. See what a word the Spirit 
of God hath chosen for this abstinence — ^never taken but in 
iJk part J ' But there is no fraud in consent,' as Chrysostom, 
Athanasius, Theo{^ylact, expound it :' true. Therefore St. 
Paul adds, ' ttpless with consent ;' that I may ocoit to «ayv 
that in saying, ' unless with consent,* be implies, both that 
there may be a defrauding without it,, and with a consent a 
^frauding, but not unlawtuL But see what he adds — 'for a 
Ume.' ' Consent cannot make this defrauding lawful, except* 
it be temporary : no defrauding without consent ; fio consents 
for a perpetuity, * How long then, and wherefore V Not. 
for every cause ; not for any length of time : but only for it' 
while, and for devotion^ nt vacetis, &c." " Mark how the 
apostle adds^ 'that you may give yourselves to fasting and: 
prayer.' It is solemn exercise which the apostle here intends, 
such as is joined with fasting and external humiliation; 
wherein all earthly comforts must be forborne. ' But what^ 
if a man Ust to task himself continually?' Nor: \L€l them 
meet together agahi^ saith the apostle ; not as a toleration, * 
but a charge. ' But what <if they can both hve safely thus 
severed?' This 'is more thaa they* can undeitacke: there is 
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danger^ saith our apostle, in this abstinence, ' lest Satan 
tempt you for your incontinence.' What can be more 
plain*?'' 

This apostolic rule will include, therefore, a prohibition of 
the divorce a thoro et mensa, except in cases of adultery. It 
sanctions no partial divorces. There is but one scriptural 
cause for any divorce, and then it is to be a comjdete one. 
By our ecclesiastical law, (Can. 107.) it is enjoined, '* That in 
aU sentences pronounced only for divorce and separation 
i thoro et me/zs^, there shall be a caution and restraint inserted 
in the act of the said sentences, that the paities so separated 
ihall live chastely and continentljr ; neither shall they, during 
each other's life, contract matrimony with another person. 
And for the better observation of this last clause, the said 
sentences of divorce shall not be pronounced, until the party 
or parties requiring the same, have given good and sufficient 
caution and securiti/ into the court, that they will not any way 
break or transgress the said restraint or prohibition." We 
are not acquainted with the kind of caution or isecurity which 
18 found to satisfy the learned judges of this court m such 
cases, but St. Paul would not have taken any. He estimaited 
human nature, it would seem, according to a different rule; 
and would not believe that even devout Christians could offer 
such security. He would prevent the crime of adultery, by 
removing the temptations to it. His language is not, Meet 
again when ye are — but Lest ye be tempted. 

Permanent separation of every kind is advowtry, our old 
English word for adultery. li is contrary to vow. ^* God 
will contempne advouterers and whorekepers/' isays an old 
version of Heb. xiii. 4., now before usf* So again, WidiifeiVi 
translation of Matt. xv. 19. is, '' Of the herte gon o»t yvel 
thoughtis, mansleyngis, avoutries,^ &c. And of Mark^ x. 1 1 ., 
" Whoevere leevith nis wyfe, and weddith another, he doth 
avotUrie.'^ We vow, in marriage, " Forsaking^ all other to keep 
to'* the object of our choice, " so long as we both do live." 
To take another is a final and irrevocable breach of this vow ; 
but not to keep to the espoused object is also a breach of it : 
it proves and encourages alienated affection ; it is the har- 
binger of all that is evil in the violation of this tie. Look at 
its consequences again in this way : the Jewish law of divorce, 
upon which the Christian system was introduced as an tm- 
prwement, when it sent the wife away, provided for her 

* Bishop Hall's Epistles, decad. v. ep. 9. ; Works, vol; viL p, 849. - 
t Ip ^e's, '' Yet a Ck>ur8e at the ^omi^h Fexe/' fol. TO. 
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ftreedotti. ^ When she is departed oat of the house '^ pf^heir 
husband, " she may go/' said Moses, '* and become another 
man's wife/' It particularly provided, that the repudiating 
husband was never afterwards to reclaim her; Deut. xxiv. 4. 
this was a moral and merciful system, compared with Which 
all articles .of separation are both impure and cruel. They 
" send away" a wife, but they keep her bound ; they expose 
her to second attachments, which she cannot lawfully enter- 
tain ; they suspend over her a husband's power, while they 
deprive her of his protection and his smile. 

In the spirit of tnese remarks, we apprehend, the Christian 
Legislator pronounced the repudiation of a husband or wife 
unlawful, except for a previous violation of the marriage vow. 
No basis of Christian morals can be more firm or orthodox 
than the sermon on the Mount; and here stands conspi- 
cuously the simple and unequiyocal rule, *' Whosoever shall 
put away hi» wife, saving for the cause of fornication, ^ogveia, 
[except for whoredom, Campbell*^ causeth her to commit 
adultery ; and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, 
Gommitteth adulteryf." The same doctrine was inculcated 
in reply to the question of the Pharisees on this point, *' Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife? He answered and 
said, What did Moses command you ? And they said, Moses 
suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and put her away. 
And Jesus answered and said unto them. For the hardness of 
yotir heart he wrote you this precept : but from the beginning 
of the creation God made them [a] male and [a] female." — 
^' And in the house his disciples asked him again of the 
same matter, and he saith unto them. Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, and marry another, committeth adulteiy 
agamst her. Ahd if a woman shall put away her husbandf, 
and be married to another, she committeth adulteryj." The 
exceptive clause is not here added ; but it is clear, on a com- 
parison with the passage in St. Matthew, that it may be 
safely understood. 

Repudiation, or separation, being thus branded as a 
crime — and a crime of no inconsiderable magnitude, if" causing 
to commit adultery** be no small crime — we have ever felt 
Ae weight of that interpretation of 1 Cor. vii. 15., which 
considers obstinate desertion to be the lowest species of 

* This cannot mean an^ other than a sin against th6 mania^ tie, or it 
would leave that sin unpunished, while it aUowed divorce for a minor crime. 
Gibbon declain^s on the equivocalness of the word; but unbelievers are never 
biblical critics. See 1 Cor. v. !• 

t Matt. V. Sa. J Mark, x. 9—12. 
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.matrimonial infidelity which would jastify divorce ; or 'whsit 
bishop Porteus calls a " violation of the first and funda- 
mental condition of the marriage contract, fidelity to the 
marriage bed*." The Corinthian Christians, it would appear, 
liad been in many doubts as to the obligations of marriage 
between behevers and infidels, and had written to the 
apostle on this subject (v. 1.) Among other practical diffi^ 
culties, husbands found themselves occasionally deserted by 
their unbelieving wives; and believing wives by their husband^. 
The apostle leans most decidedly to the preservation of the 
marriage tie, even in these cases. He insists on its general 
validity; that the conversion, the spiritual change of a 
busband or wife's heart, from .the worship of "dumb idols 
to serve the living God,'* did not essentially affect or alter 
the previous marriage relation ; he advises the Christian party 
not to begin the breach, by withdrawing from the unbeliever ; 
he avers that if this be attempted, he or she is not liberated. 
" But and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or be 
reconciled to her husband ; and let not the husband put away 
his wifef." They are under the bond or obligation of the 
marriage vow still. On the contrary he decides, " if the 
unbelieving depart," if the injury, and complete breach of 
the vow begin with him, and be continued, " let him depart. 
A brother or sister is not under bondage in such cases.'' We 
see not what the last phrase, *'not under bondage," can 
mean, except in regard to the marriage tie ; while ** such 
cases," as contrasted with the case immediately preceding, 
which we have quoted, and in which the prohibition is 
express, " let her remain wwmarried," would seem to liberate 
the faithful Christian. It is well observed, however, by 
Whitby, that *' Though all the Romanists, and most of the 
Reformed, allow of this interpretation, it must be dangerous to 
admit of it without this restriction. — A brother or sister is not 
enslaved, after all means of peace and reconciliation have 
been in vain attempted." Thus St. Paul seems very strongly 
to confirm, and in a measure to enlarge, our Saviour's prohi- 
bition of voluntary separations, by holding a penalty over the. 
deserter equal to his or her whole interests under the law of 
inarriage. Our great poet acted upon a case of^ partial, as 
though it were an obstmate and confirmed desertion ; and his 
reasoning, as we have seen, is yet more latitudinarian. 
Two preliminary inquiries seem to arise out of the preceding, 

• Tracts, 8vo. p. 346. ** Beneficial EfFects of Christianity." 
t I Cor, vii. 11. 
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.b^ore we can fairly entertain theitoal'cpiestfoifw^ haretpKK- 
-posed to ourselves, i. e. How far the conduct of the husband, 
in the hypothetic case of a wife's guilt, is a moral bar to his or- 
dinary remedy, by a divorce, a vinado matrimomi ? These ques- 
tions are — Can adultery, in the scriptural sense of the terfiiy 
be committed by parties living in habitual separation? and* If 
charged by a repudiating hasband, is it not ^ crime, of wh%tr 
ever denomination^ which liis own conduct requires Hica to 
forgive ? 

We doubt altogether, whether a charge of adultery can b^ 
sustained, on scriptural grounds, against a party living, by 
the other's consent, in a state of habitual separation* Ac- 
cording to the entire spirit of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures^ common sense, and the meaning of the word, 
adultery is a transfer of existing rights — the betaking one^s self 
to another y to the injury of owe who urges an unequivocc^ 
daim to those rights. Johnson, with his uspal barrenness in 
etymology, . writes the Latin word (adulterium) between 
parentheses, as the origin of the English one ; but Ainsworth 
says, " Adultera, 8B//, et adulterum, i, n. ex ad et alter ^ qu6d 
ille sui alteram, hcec ad alterum se conferat*. But if vthese 
rights have been voluntarily and expressly relinquished, if 
there is no one who claims them, where is the adultery? 

Let the crime, .however, of a second connexion bear what 
name it may in this case*— and we are far from thinking lightly 
of it— ^oes it follow that a repudiating husband should be 
allowed to visit it with punishment ? It is not to be forgotten, 
that for all matrimonial offences an extraordinary latitude of 
forgiveness is possessed by each party. Even the Saviour's 
rule, "Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the 
oiuse of fornication," See. is a permission, not an injunction. 
He tells us what the injured partner may do; but no Scrip- 
ture, even in the most unequivocal and unprovoked cases of 
adultery, enjoins the penalty as one that ought to be inflicted. 
'" How oft," says a prelate we have already quoted, " hath 
God's spouse deserved a divorce, which yet .still her confes- 
sions, her tears, have reversed ! How oft hath that scroll 
been written and signed ; and yet again cancelled and torn^ 
upon intercession ! . His actions, not his words only, are our 
precepts. Why is man cruel, when God relents ? The wrpng 

* Adulterer and adulteress are so called, because the fbrmei* betakes 
himself to another woman, (ad alteram,) and the latter to another man, (ad 
alterum).— Festtj 8. . ' 
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is ours onl^ for hill sake; without whose kw it were no an. 
If the creditor please to remit the debt, do bye-standers com- 
plain'^?'' A husband who has deliberately repudiated his 
wife, however, has already himself broken the vinculum, or 
bond ; its Jirsi object being to bind the parties to each other. 
He has doubly incapacitated himself, we apprehend, from 
becoming the accuser of his wife before the world — he has 
voluntarily c^bandoned his rights, and withdrawn from those 
very duties which primarily involved her protection. Where, 
as in separation by mutual consent, each has repudiated the 
other, a wife would appear to have a far better claim to prose- 
cute a husband's transgressions. But Christianity, as it seems 
to us, would accord to neither a power of punishment after 
separation. In the husband's case, it would be to give him 
a premium on his own wrong, (if that wrong has simply been 
the " putting away" his wife unlawfiilly, and his charaxtter is 
in other respects untainted ;) it would be an obvious mode 
in which an abandoned husband might bring about his own 
release : in either case, it would give the separated parties -^ 
those who* had reUnquished, as &r as in them lay, all their 
interests in the marriage tie — a remedy for the invcuiion of 
those interests ; or give them rights of a description un- 
known to all good morals, i. e. where all the corresponding 
duties have been abandoned, and which can be productive of 
nothing but wrongs and crimes in society. Our eoclesiasticad 
and civil law sanction this reasoning. Where there ha& been, 
either any gross misconduct in the mairiage state, or the 
least connivance at the crime, an applicationfor divorce, even 
on the ground of adultery, cannot be sustained in Doctors' 
Commons ; and when a separation has previously taken place, 
the usual mode of proceeding by an action at common law to 
ascertain the adultery, and the general circumstances of the 
case, cannot be adopted with any chance of obtaining' dar 
mages beyond a farthing, if even these can be obtained. *' For 
the foundation of the action on the part of the husband," 
says Bum, *^ is the loss of the. comfort and society of his 
wife, which he cannot be supposed ^to have estimated very 
highly, when he has consented to dispense with them." 

The conduct of the party applyioff for Ae remedy has then 
jBt very important connexion with Ihe morals of. aivorc6-<!-a 
connexion recognised from the beginning to the end • of 
Scripture, and without regarding which we may teach more 

* Sbhop Hall's Epistles, decad. iii. ep, vii. Works, vol. vii. p^ 190. 
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adulteries than we cair punish. Great as were the facilities 
of obtaining that remedy which the law of Moses allowed a 
Jewish husband^ in general cases^ there were some descrip- 
tions of conduct, both before and after marriage, which wholly 
incapacitated him from claiming it. One of these was the 
gedoction of a Jewish virgin, respecting whom the enactment 
was positive and irrepealable : *' She shall be his wife ; he nray 
not put her atw^y a/l his claj/sJ' Another was that of a slai>- 
derous imputation cast by the husband upon the honour of hi« 
wife, with regard to her conduct previous to marriage*. And 
Jesus Christ, we hold^ must have meant something more than 
to avoid'* an exercise of judicial authority," (as Paley says), 
in the memorable case of the woman taken in adulteryf. He 
declines to "condemn her" on an auorcW principle, arising 
out of the moral character of her accusers. He does not 
inquire into the facts ; he does not concern himself with the 
possibility of its being one of t^ose cases in the Jewish faw 
to which we have adverted : he evidently supposes that she 
may have been guilty. But if we are not fearful of the con- 
sequences of suffering the Saviour of the world to speak for 
himself^ he would teach that the character of the ojccusers is 
a fair consideration in the estimate of this crime. The 
emowed principle on which he dismisses the case is that of the 
character of her accusers. 

In fine> we submit to the Christian moralist, whether^ in 
all cases of sepai^ation, for any cause short of matrimonial 
infidelity^ " reconciliation" and direct velum to the fulfilment 
of the marriage vow, be not positively prescribed by the New 
Testament, 1 Cor. vii. 11. ? — whether, in cases of transgression 
arising from separation, (for it is a consequence fairly charge** 
able upon that event, according to the Saviour's determination^ 
Matt. V. 32.) mutual pardon of the offence or offences, to 
whatever degree they may be imputable, is not the ordif proof 
that either party can give, of his or her correct moral feeling 
of the case ? — and whether, where the imputation of adultery 
could be on neither side fully and fairly repelled, the course 
of Christian duty would not be the same, and both parties be 
directed to an immediate resumption of that station from 
which they could not be released, in the language of the only 
pure Advocate of guilty man — " Go, and sin no more, lest a 
won»e thing befall you?" 

^ Dent: xxii. 17. f John, viii. 3. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
INTELLIGENCE. 



Agreeably to our promise, we commence this article 
with a continuation of our account of the " United Foreign 
Missionary Society/' whose third report now lies before us. 
We hail with peculiar delight the circumstance of that Report 
commencing with the acknowledgment of services rendered 
to this rising institution, by the Christian societies of our own 
country. The Church Missionary Society has repeatedly 
assisted its Transatlantic sister by the gift of books, pamphlets, 
and money — a co-operation for which the Committee, in theilr 
present Report, gladly express their most grateful thanks. 

"A communication/' says that Report, **has been laid before the 
managers, by an agent of the society in Scotland for propagating 
Christian knowledge. On the inquiry, whether this society would 
be willing to co-operate with that body in christianizing the Indians? 
it was resolved, that the Board receive this overture with much 
satisfaction, and will be happy to act in concert with that venerable 
society.' They also engaged to collect information on Indian affairs; 
to be transmitted to the society aforesaid, and directed their secretary 
to open a correspondence with the Scotch Board." [p. 3.] 

This union of Christians of distant climates, in the promo- 
tion of the glorious object of diffusing, to the uttermost 
boundaries of the habitable globe, the principlies of their 
common faith, is cheering to the heart, that 16 but too often 
wrung by anguish at the contemplation of the feuds and 
animosities which divide— the wars and bloodshed which de- 
populate, the various nations of the globe. Long may it 
continue ; rapidly, most rapidly may it increase ; until the 
opponents of their faith, the gainsayers with which every 
country is filled, shall be compelled, reluctantly, to say, 
*^ Behold how these Christians love !" 

The proceedings of the society, during the year terminated 
on the 10th of May last, prove that the ftinds appropriated 
to its use, whether by American or British benevolence, hare 
been discreetly and advantageously applied. The result ai 
the preparatory mission to the Indian tribes in the Missomi 
territory, and westward of the Mississippi, has already been 
detailed in our second Number ; but we cannot withhold from 
our readers the following extracts .fi^om the Report of the 
society by which that mission was despatched, tending, as 
they do, to evince the deep interest taken by the American 
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'government ih an bbj^ct which '§ught' to Be dekt to aft 
Christian rulers : — 

*• From the Secretaries of State and at War," we ar6 there tolcf, 
" they obtained letters with the public seals, recommending them 
to the special favour and protection of all officers of goverament, 
wherever they might sojourn. Colonel M*Kinney also addressed 
letters of introduction to all the agents and factors among the 
Indians, wherever there was a prospect that they might travel, com- 
mending our missionaries to their care, urging them to promote the 
great work in which they were engaged, to furnish interpreters and 
guides, and to exert all their influence with the Indians to facilitate 
the objects of the mission." [p. 5.] 

Those objects, be it recollected, were the civilization of 
these Indian tribes, and the proclaiming to them the un-f 
searchable riches of grace, without the intermixture of any 
sectarian views, limiting the patronage of the state within 
the narrow pale of an establishment on the one hand, or 
,but to one fevoured body of dissenters on the other. On this 
point, when will the governments of the old, learn wisdom 
and Christian love from that of the new world ? Their sin, 
at any rate, shall not be that of ignorance, if the example 
which our pages set before their eyes can ever hope to obtrude 
itself, for a moment, on their consideration : — 

" Our missionaries," continues the Report, " were received, at 
the agency of the Cherokee nation, with particular attention and 
respect, by colonel Meigs, the United States' agent, and by his 
excellency the governor of Tennessee. 

" The ^governor addressed a letter in their behalf to the princi- 
pal men among the Cherokees, on the Arkansas. Colonel Meigs 
also wrote to the chiefs of the Cherokee. nation, in that territory. 
Letters of similar import were also addressed, by that gentleman, 
to major Lewis, agent of the Arkansas Cherokees, and to captain 
Charles Reese, formerly one of the great warriors of the nation^ 
now a humble Christian, and an industrious farmer. On their 
journey they. were accompanied by captain John Brown, brother 
of the celebrated Catharine Brown ;. and by captain John Miller, 
the United States' interpreter^ entirely at the expense of the govern^ 
ment." [pp. 6—8.] 

Delightful is the report which the new missionaries^ thus 
honourably set forward in their work by the government of 
their country, have sent home of the labours of their pre? 
decesBors. On their arrival at Brainard, a missionary station 
among the Cherokee Indians, they addressed a letter to th^ 
Board of Management at home, — . 

" Giving a general account of the rules fdr the government of that 
station, and communicating the )pl an of building for a new esta^ 
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Uisknent, which has b^n seen and approved by the President tyf 
the United States. They have adopted at Brainard, and have 
successfully used^ the Lancasterian plan of instruction. The details 
received of the manner in which the children are employed is 
exceedingly interesting. Dividing their time between study, useful 
labour, and innocent recreation, they are always employed. And 
the habitual exercise of singing hymns in praise of the Redeemer, 
was, to use the language of one of our missionaries :— like bringing 
down heaven upon earth. 

" Before and after divine service, on the Sabbath, they attend to 
catechetical instruction, and spend the remainder of the day in 
reading and singing. They generally commit a hymn to memory; 
with its tune, on each Sabbath, and in this way have a vastnupiber 
of English hymns continually at command ; and they have lately 
composed many hymns in the Cherokee language, which they 
eagerly learn, and frequently sing, especially when they go home oii 
a visits— and with these their people at home are very much pleased 
and instructed. Religious instruction thus coming to them witil 
the charms of music, and from the lips of their dear little oneff, 
produces an effect upon their minds, more lasting and profitable, 
than if communicated in any other way which has as yet been 
devised. The aged people say — * Now, this is good talk — it 
resembles the talk which the old people used to make to us when 
we were small children — but, alas ! the wicked white people, who 
have come among us, have rooted it out of our nation. We are 
glad that the great Spirit has sent these good missionaries to bring 
it back again to us.' " [pp. 8, 9.] 

From this station they proceeded to Fort Deposit, where 
they held a talk with six or eight of the most respectable 
chiefs of the Oherokees, who intended going to the Arkansas 
in the fall. They furnished the missionary agents with a 
letter of introduction, or talk, signed by the beloved man, 
or king, and by twenty- three warriofs. Its cariosity, and the • 
proof it affords of the good disposition of these Indians for 
the reception of the Gospel, and the arts and benefits of 
civilized life, induces us to transcribe it entire : — 

** Friends and Brothers -\- We have had the pleasure to have 
Messrs. Chapman and Vinail, missionaries from New York, with us 
for two days. They have come a great way. We approve of 
their object. We wish our children .to be educated, and we are 
much pleased to know that they, as well as the good men that have 
sent them to us, are thus disposed to do good to our children. We 
feel the want of those things which they will teach our children, 
and which we are sensible wilt prove beneficial to them. They comcf 
well recommended. They have recommendations from the De*- 
{lartment of War, and aldo from the Department of State, and firom 
the h<»ottrable Society whioh have sent theid. We do, therefeiey 
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lequei^t all tho^e ohiefe who are now in tbe Arkatisas country td 
Tecelve the^ missionaries kindly, as oar friends and brothers, and 
render them all the assistance in their power in establishing schools 
among the Cherokees, and in endeanronring to establish schools 
among the neighbouring tribes. And let us manifest, -said they, 
by our conduct, that the Cherokees are not behind any other red 
people in acknowledging the endeavours of good white men to 
raise our youth to equal privileges with those of any of the nations 
of the earth." [p. H.] 

After passing through a long tract of land on the banks of 
the Mississippi, where they met with no trace of inhabitants, 
white or rea, and very few animals, —a tract so chill, ?ind 
waste, and dreary, that it would be but faintly described as a 
howling wilderness, approaching, as it did, nearer to the 
stillness of the house of death, — the deputation arrived at the 
Arkansas, on the 13th of July, 1819, and were received with 
great kindne&is by the beloved man, who speedily called a coun-o 
cil of his chiefs, by whom a regular talk was signed, p.ermitting 
them to form a settlement within a few miles of their eastern 
boundary line, for the education of the children of the natives^ 
and the introduction s^mougst them of the meohanical arta. 

** We wish it expressly understood," concludes this singular 
state paper of the Cherokee Indians, '' that if after the missionaries 
tiav0 established Ihemsetves, their conduct be such as to meet our 
approbation, we will protect and love them for a long time ; but 
pi^vided their conduct generally, or any of them, should prove dis- 
s^^able to .our nation, we reserve the right of having the whole 
($ them, or aAy part of them, removed from our lands, by the 
authority of a general council. It i^ our wish that the mission 
should be established among us as soon as possible." [p. 13.] 

In the beginning of August the deputation proceeded to 
the garrison, at the junction of the river Poteau with the 
Arkansas, to attend a council held there between the chie^fa 
of the Cherokee and Osage Indians. The fpUowing is the 
gratifying account of their reception by the chiefs of the 
lat{ter race : — 

** The o]]^ect of their mitiision having bees explained, and the 
i^4dre$s of the Society presented, they were much pleased, and 
made a reply, dated Fort Smith, Septon^ber 27th, 1819. 

•* ' All of you Fathers, — t shake bands with you, and the Gr^^t 
Spirit is witness that it is with a good heart. In shaking hands 
with you, I embrace all my white brethren.' Having, after this 
ist^duotion, expressed their thanks to their great father at Wash- 
ington for sending his white children to instruct them, signified 
their desire that their young men might be initiated in the mechanic 
acto, their young women in ilomestic economy^ and that all their 
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youBg people roi^htb^ taiig^t to read and Vnite, tHey codchided. 
with saying, * I shall consider the house which our great father 
will build for the education of our children our home, as we do this 
place. 1 wish our great father would send us the teachers as soon 
as he can, with their necessary equipments. I shook hands with 
our great father at Washington, and I still hold it fast. We must 
all have one tongue.' 

** This speech was signed by nine chiefs. After the above talk, the 
inble was shown them, and they were told that it was the talk of the 
-Great Spirit, and that he had put his word in a book, that it might 
be kept, and communicated to every nation of the human family^ 
For want of an adequate interpreter, it was deemed imprudent, at 
that time, to offer any further instruction." [pp. 13, MJ 

Mr. Chapman, one of the deputation^ afterwards spent som6 
time in the camp of the Osages, with a party of whom hd 
proceeded into their country, to select a missionary station* 
Of their manners and disposition he gives the following 
pleasing particulars ; — 

• ** Every morning, on the first appearance of light, we heard them 
on all sides around us, for a great distance from the camp, engaged 
-in very earnest prayer to God, their Creator. This they did, like-' 
wise, on all extraordinary occa»ons, as when they received aYiy 
distinguished favour. They are very sincere, temperate, and cbo^^ 
^iderate, and appear to regard the particular providence of God 
ivith as much attention and reverence as any Christian people. 
. ^ They are very desirous of adopting the dress and manner i»f 
living of the whites ; and say, if good white people will come among 
them, and shew them how to live like the whites^ liiey mmy occupy' 
^s much land as they want." [p. 15.] ■ 

On the return of this gentleman — for his colleague, Mr.' 
Vinall, was summoned from his labours to his rest, on his way^ 
home by a separate route — measures were immediately taken 
for carrying into execution the compacts he had formed, in 
the name of the United Foreign Missionary Society, with 
these two tribes of friendly Indians. Their proceedings, 
however, on this occasion, afford a delightful instance of the 
spirit of .kindness and brotherly love which pervades £he 
operations of institutions, whose real object is the furtherance' 
of the Gospel of Christ, which knows, and can know, nothing' 
of the jealous rivalry of the spirits of this world ; — 

" The Board of Managers," says the Report, " having be^ in- 
formed, that the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions had made a covenant with the Cherokees, previous to the 
^arrival of our agents on the Arkansas, and ha,d promised to form' 
amongst them a missionary establishment; jt wa& resolved, ihBLpiou 
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avoid ali'^oHision, and to maintain that igood ufiderstanding whidi^ 
ought to e;(ist between the two sister institutions, this Board will, 
relinquish, to the American Boa.rd, their contemplated station among> 
the Cherokees, on condition of their fulfilling the engagements 
entered into by our agents. The American Board Jiaving signified 
their compliance with this condition — it was resolved, to proceed 
forthwith to form a missionary establishment among the Osages.^ 
[p. 17.] • 

In the furtherance of this plan, the government of the^ 
United States, greatly to their honour, have cordially and 
liberally co-operated : — 

" Two communications,** we are informed by the Report, ** hstve ' 
been received from the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, secretary of war, the 
first under date of September 3d, 1819, and the second under date* 
oY March 10th, 18^0. These documents contain the views of the^ 
President of the United States on the mode of instructing and' 
civilizing the Indian tribes. i 

. '•* The plan proposed by government embraces a missionary 
establishment, to be located within the limits of those Indian 
i^attohs winch border on our settlements. The organization of a; 
sphool,in which they are to be instructed in reading, writing, arithr 
iQetic, practical agriculture, with snch of the mechanic arts as-are> 
best suited to their condition. With such individuals or societies; 
ajs shall engage in this work, so as to meet the benevolent views of, 
the government, it will Ci-operate, in proportion to their exertions 
and usefulness, not only in erecting the necessary buildings, but 
aSso in defraying their current Expenses. The plan of operation 
proposed by government having met the most cordial approbation 
of the Board, they immediately proceeded to devise and adopt the 
l^n of an establishment coincident therewith, and to lay down 
general principles for its future regulation. Copies of these docu»- 
ments have been duly transmitted to the secretary of war. Th^e- 
Board, in their general principles, have declared it to be their object? 
to promote amongst the Indians not only the knowledge of Chrrat^ 
ianity, but also of the arts of civilized life. . Beside the branches of^ 
learning taught in common schools, the boys will be instructed in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts; and the girls in spinning, ' 
weaving, sewing, knitting, and household business. They have also 
resolved, that in every establishment- th^re shall be a superintend=- 
ent, and an assistant, who shall be ministers of the Gospel. A ! 
schoolmaster, a farmer, a blacksmith, a carpenter, and such other' 
mechanics ais shall be found necessary, all of whom shall come ^ 
uMef the general denomination of missionaries. This number may 
b« increased as occasion shall require, and at every station there^ 
shall be a physician, by profession ; or a person acquainted with the 
practice of physic. 

' They determined ^Iso, that in no case should any be taken into 
tlus iftervtce who should not have ^ chai'acter well established for 
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discretion tind piety — and that the i^Akoie mission family should be 
governed by the same rules, and, excepting in cases of sickness, 
should eat at the same table." [pp. 17 — 19.] 

Agents for this glorious work were speedily found; and the 
various individuals who were to compose the interesting 
missionary family, assembled in New York in April 'last,. 
wTiere goods were collected for their use to the amount of 
between 7000 and 8000, and cash to about 2500 dollars 
(about £. 2300) — an example of Christian liberality weE 
worthy of commendation and imitation in the churches of 
our own country. On Tuesday, the 18th, they received Uieir 
dismissal to their work, in one of the largest churches in the 
city, which was thronged to exce^ by a deeply attentive 
congregation, joining cordially in the prayers by which they 
vere commended to the protection of Heaven, and visibly 
moved by the aflFectionate addresses, which conveyed to., 
tiiem the adieus and benedictions of their Christian friends. 
On the morning of the following Thursday, they received' 
their final instructions from the managers of the society, 
together with a talk, directed to the Indians amongst whom 
Uiey were to labour. The whole assembly, which had wit- 
];iessed this last ceremony, then accompanied them to the 
steam-boat in which they were to embark ; and when they . 
had entered into its cabin, they were once more commended 
to the grace of God by prayer, and dismissed with the apos- 
tolic benediction. They proceeded to Philadelphia ; but of 
their reception there we save a very full account in our last 
Niunbey, from the friend^ communication of a Presbyterian 
m,inister of that city, who took a very active part in the 
attentions there paid to them. They were to journey thence 
to Pittsburgh, where they were to hire some aaditional 
mechanics, provide their stock of agTi cultural and mechanical 
implements, and procure necessary provisions for tbeir 
journey. The Christian friends in the state of Ohio had 
generously undertaken to provide them with materials for 
their buildings. We have since learned that they passed 
Shaunsee town, in the Illinois, on the 19th of June, at which 
time they were all in good health. 

We learn from recent advices, that David Brown, brother to 
the native Cherokee mentioned in the above Report, oh the 1st 
of Jiuly last attended the monthly.concert in Park Street chapeJ|| 
Boston, and sang part of a hynm in the Cherokee langusjge, 
composed by his sister, Catharine, who resides in that city. 
He IS, we are happy to find, abou,t to en^ter the Foreigjn ' 
MissoQ school at GornwalL declaring that his only wish iii j 
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to be qualified to f^re&cli the Gospel to his people. His father, 
mother, and sister, have recently given satisfactory evidence 
of being under very serious impressions. 

To this account of the auspicious commencement of a most 
important mission we can only add, as a fervent jirayer for 
its success, " Lord, prosper thou the work of thine hands ; 
yea, the work of thine hands, prosper thou it.*' 

Prom these cheering prospects for the half-savage Indians 
of North America, it is with deep regret that we turn to the 
condition of the African members of the same common race, 
still in bondage and slavery, in the midst of that very country 
which is sending forth her missionaries to convert «ind to 
civilize, not only the Cherokee and Osage tribes, but every 
nation sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. It has 
always struck us as one of those moral phenomena which' 
cannot Otherwise be accounted for than by referring it to the 
selfishness, the depravity, and the inconsistency of man, that 
in America, a country vaunting' herself, at least with sufficient 
frequency and pride, of the superior excellency of her con- 
stitution, and assuming the enviable distinction of being freest* 
among the free, such a thing as slavery should be known, but 
to be reprobated in the strongest terms that language can* 
supply. But how different is the fact ! ' In the heart of this 
land of freedom — this asylum of liberty — ^this kind fostei<- 
mother of every thing that is generous and good — we find, 
from her accurate geographer. Dr. Morse, that no less than 
1,186,223 human beings were, in the year 1810, living in a 
state of absolute and unqualified slavery, with no will of their 
own, no rights, no privifeges, but what the caprice of their 
^masters might annihilate or transfer. No wonder that the 
author who records this fact should blush for his country, at- 
its existence in what he terms " a land of Hberty and equal' 
rights ;" terms, however, which can neither have meaning* 
nor application with respect to nearly one-sixth part of its 
inhabitants. Of this immense number of the unhappiest and 
most injured beings of the human race, the states of Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Maine, to their honour, 
contain not a solitary' one ; whilst Rhode Island and Connec- 
ticut, the other two of the New England or eastern states, 
have between them but 418, the relmnants, no doubt, of 
a barbarous vassalage, which they have used their best 
endeavours to eradicate and destroy'; and soon, no doubt, this 
ve«tige will also be removed. The eastern may therefore be 
co«i6idered as the principal of the non-slave-holding states; 
to which may be added Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and the Mi* 
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cbagan territorv, in the western states, the first of which has 
not a single slave, whilst the others have but 429 amongst 
them ; and an addition to this number is effectually prevented 
by laws whose operation will, ere long, extinguish slavery 
in those territories altogether. Very different, however, is 
the prospect, when we turn us from east to south, and record, 
with feelings of mingled horror, and pity for the degraded 
condition of our species, that in Virginia, of 974,622 inhabit- 
ants, 392,618, considerably more than a third part of the 
whole, are slaves. In North Carolina, the proportion is but 
little less ; whilst in Georgia and South Carolina it is much 
nearer a half than a third. These, therefore, with Maryland, 
in the middle states, where the proportion of slaves to that 
of freemen is not much short of a third, are the principal of 
the slave-holding districts; though in the western states, 
Mississippi, Ternesse, Kentucky, and Louisiana, are to be 
added to the number, as holders of slaves in a proportion to 
. their free inhabitants varying from nearly one half to one^ 
fifth. In the middle states, Bfew York, Npw Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Columbia district, contain also many slaves ; though 
in np case greatly exceeding a sixteenth, and decreasing to 
em eighteenth, a twenty-fourth, and to less than a sixtieth 
part of the whole population. Even Pennsylvania, the Quaker 
state, a colony founded by ope of the mildest and most 
humane of legislators, contains nearly 800 slaves ; but these 
form not a thousandth part of its free inhabitants, amongst 
whom we doubt not but these ppor creatures are held in 
thraldom, but as the remnants of a system, whose very trace 
will, in that province, speedily be wiped away, Would that 
We also could wipe away from every other state of the Union 
a blot more disfiguring its fair fame than any national vice 
which prejudice or jealousy may have laid to its charge,-^^ 
imputations to which, when unsupported by the most con- 
vincing and unexceptionable testimony, we shall ever be the 
last to give credit or currency. We rejoice, however, that 
many of the most liberal and enlightened men in the United 
States are fully alive to this '* glaring inconsistency of their 
professions," as a nation, '' with their practice ;" and are 
straining every nerve to reconcile them to the pure precepts 
of our common faith, to humanity, and to themselves ; and 
gladly would we lend our feeble aid to help them forward in 
their noble and patriotic task. The spirit in which we h^ve 
commenced our literary career, and the approbation with 
which our progress has been hailed on the other side of the 
Atlantic, forbid us to anticip.i^te the application to our friendly 
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endeavours of the following national, and somewhat too 
national, sentiment of one of their principal reviews : — 

** The existence of slavery in this country may be regarded as 
affecting our character abroad, and our condition at home. Our 
sensibility is not particularly moved by the observations of those 
travellers and foreign journalists who have taken occasion to speak 
of this sul]ject, in a manner and temper calculated, and perhaps 
designed, rather to wound our feelings, than to suggest attainable 
improvements in our condition/' [p. 137.] 

We are actuated by very different motives, whatever may 
be the construction put upon them, at home or abroad. In 
every sense we wish well to America, and to Americans ; and 
it is because we do so, that we have taken this early oppor- 
tunity of pointing out the most material and prominent of 
their national defects ; though, in doing so, we shall not use 
any stronger terms of reproach, than in tiieir own country 
have, mucn to their honour, been used by their own country- 
men. Speaking of the African slavery, ''It is,'* says a 
pamphlet now lying before us, printed at New-Haven, in Con- 
necticut, in this very year*, ** a disgrace to the American 
name; it is a blot on the human character." That it is this, 
and if language can go further, that it is more, this benevolent 
and patriotic writer proves to a demonstration ; which, whilst 
it must, we should think, convince every judgment that needs 
conviction upon such a point, will harrow up the feelings of 
every one that has a heart to feel. 

'' The fact," he argues, '< that there are within the United States 
probably more than 2,000,000 of beings, who are cut off from every 
privilege of society, and that their labours, their lives, and every 
thing which appertains to them, is exclusively for the pleasure and 
emolument of others ; and that they are no parties to the constitu- 
tion, has something in it which is awfully impressive. What 
attachment can they feel for a government, in the privileges of 
which they have no participation ? Deprived, by their situation, 
of the right of self-defence ; debarred from testifying, and declared 
incapable of maintaining any action for the most aggravated injury; 
they are, in more ways than can be numbered, exposed to have 
their feelings wounded, if not rendered callous, by their state of 
bondage ; and to personal injury, and abuse from the merest strip- 
ling, and vagabond, if his colour is white. If this is their situation 
as it respects strangers, what must it be as it respects those who 
claim an absolute dominion over them ? What are they not exposed 
to suffer from negro-drivers and overseers— from lordly » avaricious> 
and unfeeling masters ? Though, from the ignorance m which they 

* The Crisis, No. 1., or Thoughts on Slavery, occasioned hy the Missouri 
Question. New-Haven, 1890. 
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are kept, their situation may in some instances be comparatively 
tolerable, yet in many, in very many instances, it must be cruel, 
and distressing beyond what the imagination can conceive. This is 
not all ; in Georgia, and perhaps in some other of the slave-holding 
states, there is a law, with penalties, which prohibits their slaves 
being instructed ; they are not allowed to be taught that there is a 
God in heaven, that they are accountable beings, that they have 
immortal souls, nor are they permitted to learn or to practise any 
moral or religious duty. Though in a Christian country, and under 
the dominion of those who call themselves Christians, to them in 
vain the Saviour of the world has appeared ! to them the gospel of 
truth must not be preached ! In the other slave-holding states, 
although there is not a positive law, still custom has established 
the same almost invariable rule. I have been told, by gentlemen 
of respectability from other states, that they did permit their slaves 
to be instructed. Does any one believe that there is a God in 
heaven, who in righteousness governs the world, and that he will 
long permit such a denial of his truth, such a perversion of right; 
and that he will not in wrath visit the land where such oppression 
is practised ? 

"I trust," continues our author, " there are some, even among 
the slave-holders, who believe that a Saviour has been revealed. 
I would ask such, how they can, for a moment, tolerate that system 
of slavery which is opposed to every principle of the Christian dis- 
pensation ? * For what,' it is solemnly demanded of us, ' is a man 
profited, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul V — clearly 
inculcating that the salvation of one^ soul is of more importance 
than all that the world can give. Here are thousands, nay, hun- 
dreds of thousands, at this very moment in the land of revelation 
and Christianity, who are designedly kept in heathenish ignorance 
and darkness ; they are not permitted to be instructed in the gospel 
of peace ; they are sent to the eternal world like the beasts that 
perish, ignorant of the truth. If such is their number at this 
present moment, millions and millions will be added to the list of 
these wretched victims, if the present course is pursued. Is there 
not an awful responsibility, or might I not say there is an awful 
responsibility, attached to every one who sanctions, who connives 
at, and who does not actually exert his utmost to do away that 
system of slavery from which such horrid consequences result? 
How will you meet the testimony of such witnesses in that great 
day of account, when before the Almighty Judge they will accuse 
you, and all who have been accessory to their bondage, as leaving 
their souls to perish for lack of vision? Come forward, then, and 
use your influence to have the laws repeale'd prohibiting the instruc- 
tion of slaves : use your influence to have them instructed ; procure 
laws to be passed permitting conscientious slave-holders, under 
proper restrictions, to manumit their slaves, which may procure a 
gradual abolition ; and thus exonerate yourselves from that load of 
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^uilt which hangs like a millstone around your necks, and save 
your country from the effects of that black and portentous cloud 
which hangs over us/' [pp. 7, 8.] 

Black and portentous, indeed^ is that cloud, and fearfully 
will it burst upon the heads of those, who turn a deaf ear 
to the warning voice of humanity ; if thei/ mistake not the 
character of God, and do not misinterpret the judgments of 
the Most High, who say, that he abhors the habitations of 
cruelty, and that he will rise in his vengeance to crush the 
oppressors of their race. Then shall those who smarted under 
the lash of their taskmasters shew no mercy — for none did 
they receive : they, in their turn, shall hear the cry to which 
they will not attend ; and, glutting the full vengeance of a 
savage nature, sharpened by the recollection of a thousand 
wrongs, shall exclaim, in derision, to those whose bonds they 
eventually must break, " We practise now the lessons that 
you taught !" Yet these teachers pride themselves on th^ 
Christian name, and are the professed disciples of him whose 
golden rule for his followers was, *' Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you;" who commanded 
them to be merciful, as they would find mercy at the last day« 
Such beings — we will not call them men — are truly a disgrace 
to the American name ; upon the human character they are 
blots indeed ! But we must resume our extracts from this short 
but very interesting pamphlet. 

" It is remarkable that the United States," remarks its author, 
himself a citizen of those states, . '* which is now perhaps the only 
real republican government in the world, should be the only 
government which fosters this bane of political freedom. The go- 
vernments of the old world, with all their despotic principles, have 
refused, to admit African slavery within their bosoms; and have 
hardly permitted its existence in their remote islands and colonies. 
The judges of England are entitled to everlasting honour, for that 
firm and unbiassed decision in the case of Somerset, which gives 
every inhabitant of Great Britain a right to boast, that as soon as 
a slave sets his foot on British ground he is free. May we not 
hope, that by a gradual emancipation, or by some other means, 
that is consistent with public safety, the blush of shame may be 
removed, which now tinges, or ought to tinge, the countenance of 
every citizen of the United States ; and particularly of every slave- 
holding state, whenever slavery is mentioned." [pp. 8, 9.] 

He then goes on very judiciously, but briefly, to point out 
the danger arising to the slave-holding states, and to the 
Union itself, from the intermixture with its free population 
of so large a proportion of a black, or mixed, and slave 
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population, increasing in a ratio so far beyond the white or 
free inhabitants, that it ought, as he very sensibly observes, 

*' From motives of public, as well as individual safety and 
security, to alarm all considerate men ; and particularly to awaken 
the slave-holding states, and the slave-holders themselves, from 
their fatal letharpjy." 

" The reasons," he continues, " why the free or white population 
does not increase so fast in the slave-holding as in the non-slave* 
holding states, are said to be the luxury and indolence produced 
by a state of slavery, which enervates th^ose not accustomed to 
labour; and the want of the means of supporting families, under 
which a considerable part of the white population are necessarily 
placed ; and from which they cannot extricate themselves, as in 
consequence of slavery, which makes labour the task of slaves, it 
is disreputable to labour. There is another more degrading, more 
demoralizing cause. This is the promiscuous, the unrestrained, 
the shameless intercourse which too frequently takes place between 
the male whites and the female blacks. These poor unfortunate 
females, debarred the means of moral or religious instruction, by 
their situation, by statute, or by the absolute will of their masters, 
have little more to guard them against the unruly passions of the 
other sex, aided by their own natural propensities, than the beasts 
that perish. Marked by colour, debased by bondage, and made to 
consider the whites as an order of superior beings, they are a prey 
to the lusts of the youthful wanton and hoary debauchee. That 
this shameless and abominable intercourse is indulged in the West 
Indies, and more or less wherever slavery is established, to a great 
extent, especially in warm climates, we have undeniable proof, 
from the number of mulattoes which swarm in those places : and 
these do not shew, perhaps, the whole extent of these abominations, 
which enervate, disincline, and disqualify those who practise them, 
from forming more honourable connexions. So far has this practice 
overcome all sense of morality or decency in many parts, that 
those who claim a standing in society as honourable men, boast 
their preference of coloured females: and female blacks are fre- 
quently purchased, and kept for the very purposes of this species 
of prostitution." [pp. 9, 10.] 

He increases the effect of this faithful, but disgusting 
picture of American manners in the slave-holding states, by 
some well authenticated, but equally disgusting facts, of 
which we shall transcribe but the last : — 

'< In the very republican state of Georgia, not far from Savannah, 
a man cohabited with a negro woman, by whom he had a family of 
children: at a time when slaves commanded a great price, he 
shipped this woman, and the whole of these his own children, to 
the Havannah; and sold thejn as slaves to the Spaniards, and 
received for them a large sum. He now, perhaps, may be seen 
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riding in his carriage, in the slave-holding style, with a retinue of 
half-naked negroes in his train. What must we say of the state of 
society, where such things are tolerated? Must we not conclude, 
that there the laws of God and nature are of no avail : and L— dge 
may be a patriot or a saint.** [p. 1 1.] 

We could fill up the blank, but in mercy we forbear ; such 
a wretch has ample need for every facility to repent, ere he is 
summoned to that dread tribunal, where master and servant, 
white and black, freeman and slave, shall stand on a perfect 
equality before the throne of God, and be judged every man 
accordmg to his works. What will be the reward of the 
merciless and obdurate slave-holder, and advocate of slavery 
there, it were easier to anticipate than to bear; what may be 
the fate of the only Christian nation (alas ! that Christianity 
should be so debased !) in whose bosom they have a legalized 
existence, and a chartered protection, the following spirited 
monition of one of her enlightened sons may, pemaps, but 
too faithfully foretell : — 

'^ If this is our situation in this early state of our existence as a 
nation, what will it be if slavery is suffered to progress, till it 
produces that consummation of luxury, effeminacy, injustice, op- 
pression, degeneracy, bloodshed, and depravity, to which it is 
approximating? For we have as yet seen but a glimmerbg of its 
fatal effects. Instead of being, according to our boasted preten- 
sions, the asylum of the oppressed, the guardians of their rights, 
and the pole star of freedom; we shall be tlie sink of vice, the 
abettors and victims of violence, the bye-word and scorn of nations, 
and the abhorrence of the world!*' [pp. 12, 13.] 

Nor is it from this author, or even from the press alone, 
that this horrid traffic in human blood, this ruffian violation 
of the rights of man, has in America been reprobated with 
all the indignant eloquence of outraged humanity. Her 
judges have joined in the marked condemnation of so un- 
christian a practice ; and from the seat of justice the voice of 
mercy has gone forth to plead the cause of the negro and the 
slave. 

The following is an extract from the charge of Judge 
Story to the grand jury of the Circuit Court, in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in May last; and we quote it 
so much at length, because his exposition of the law of the 
United States for the suppression of the slave U«de will be 
of great importance, in the further discussion of the sub- 
ject:— 

" The existence of slavery, under any shape, is so repugnant to 
the natural rights of man, and the dictates of justice, that it seems 
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difficult to find for it any adequate justification. It undoubtedly 
had its origin in times of barbarism, and was the ordinary lot of 
those who were conquered in war. It was supposed that the 
conqueror had a right to take the life of his captive, and by con- 
sequence might well bind him to perpetual servitude. But the 
position itself, on which this supposed right is founded, is not true. 
No man has a right to kill his enemy, except in cases of absolute 
necessity ; and this absolute necessity ceases to exist even in the 
estimation of the conqueror himself, when he has spared the life of 
his prisoner. And even if in such case it were possible to contend 
for the right of slavery, as to the prisoner himself, it is impossible 
that it can justly extend to his innocent offspring through the 
whole line of descent. I forbear, however, to touch on this delicate 
topic ; not because it is not worthy of the most deliberate attention 
of all of us, but it does not properly fall within my province on the 
present occasion. It is to be lamented, indeed, that slavery exists 
in any part of our country ; but it should be considered, that it is 
not an evil introduced in the present age. It has been entailed 
upon a part of our country by their ancestors ; and to provide a 
safe and just remedy for its gradual abolition, is undoubtedly as 
much the design of many of the present owners of slaves, as of 
those philanthropists who have laboured with so much zeal and 
benevolence to effect their emancipation. — It is, indeed, one of the 
many blessings which we have derived from Christianity, that it 
prepared the way for a gradual abolition of slavery, so that at the 
close of the twelfth century it was greatly diminished in the west of 
Europe ; and it is one of the stains on the human character, that 
the revival of letters and of commerce brought with it an unnatural 
lust of gain, and with it the plunder and slavery of the wretched 
Africans. 

" To our country belongs the honour, as a nation, of having set 
the first example of prohibiting the further progress of this inhuman 
traffic. The constitution of the United States, having granted to 
Congress the power to regulate foreign commerce, imposed a 
restriction for a limited period upon its right of prohibiting the 
migration or importation of slaves. Notwithstanding this, Con- 
gress, with a promptitude which does honour to their humanity 
and wisdom, proceeded, in 1794, to pass a law to prohibit the 
traffic of slaves by our citizens, in all cases not within the reach of 
the constitutional restriction ; and thus cut off" the whole traffic 
between foreign ports. In the year 1800, an additional law was 
passed to enforce the former enactments; and, in the year 1807, 
(the epoch -when the constitutional restriction was to cease, begin- 
ning with tlie ensuing year,) a general prohibition of the traffic, as 
well in our doiiiestic as foreign trade, was proudly incorporated 
into our statute-book. About the same period, the British govern- 
ment, after the most severe opposition from slave-dealers, and their 
West Indian friends, achieved a similar measure, and enacted a 
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general prohibition of the trade, as well to foreign ports as to their 
colonies. This act was indeed the triumph of virtue, of reason, 
and of humanity, over the hard-heartedness of avarice ; and while 
it was adorned by the brilliant talents of Pitt, Fox, Romilly, and 
Wilberforce, let us never forget that its success was principally 
owing to the modest but persevering labours of the Quakers ; and, 
above all, to the resolute patience and the noble philanthropy of a 
man immortalized by his virtues, the intrepid Thomas Clarksou. 

'' By our laws it is made an offence for any person to import or 
bring, in any manner whatsoever, into the United States, or its 
territories, from any foreign country, any negro, mulatto^ or person 
of colour, with intent to hold, sell, or dispose of him as a -slave, or 
to be held to service or labour. It is also made an offence for any 
citizen, or other person, as master, owner, or factor, to build, fit, 
equip, load, or otherwise prepare any vessel in any of our ports, or 
to cause any vessel to sail from any port whatsoever, for the pur- 
pose of procuring any negro, mulatto, or person of colour, from any 
foreign country, to be transported to any port or place whatsoever, 
to be held, sold, or disposed of as a slave, to be held to service or 
labour. It is also made an offence for any citizen, or other person 
resident within our jurisdiction, to take on board, receive, or trans- 
port, in any vessel from the coast of Africa, or any other foreign 
country, or from sea, any negro, or mulatto, or person of colour, 
not an inhabitant of or held to service in the Uuited States, for the 
purpose of holding, selling, or disposing of such person as a slave, 
or to be held to service or labour. It is also made an offence for 
any person within our jurisdiction to hold, purchase, sell, or other- 
wise dispose of any negro, mulatto, or person of colour, for a slave, 
or to be held to service or labour, who shall have been imported 
into the United States in violation of our laws — and, in general, 
the prohibitions in these cases extend to all persons who shall abet 
or aid in these illegal designs. These offences are visited, as well 
with severe pecuniary and personal penalties, as with the forfeiture 
of the vessels and their equipments, which have been employed in 
the furtherance of these illegal projects ; and, in general, a moiety 
of the pecuniary penalties and forfeitures is given to any person 
who shall inform against the offenders, and prosecute them to 
conviction. The President of the United States is also authorized 
to employ our armed vessels and revenue cutters to cruise on the 
seas, for the purpose of arresting all vessels and persons engaged 
in this traffic in violation of our laws ; and bounties, as well as a 
moiety of the captured property, are given to the captors, to 
stimulate them in the discharge of their duty. 

" Under such circumstances, it might well be supposed that the 
slave trade would in practice be extinguished ; that virtuous men 
would by their abhorrence stay its polluted march, and wicked 
men would be overawed by its potent punishment. But, unfortu- 
nately, the case is far otherwise. We have but too many melan- 
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choly proofs, from unquestionable sources, that it is still carried oh 
with all the implacable ferocity and insatiable rapacity of former 
times. 

" And, gentlemen, how can we justify ourselves, or apologize for 
an iudifFerence to this subject? Our constitutions of government 
have declared that all men arc born free and equal, and have 
certain unalienable rights; among which are the right of enjoying 
their lives, liberties, and property, and of seeking and obtaining 
their own safety and happiness. May not the miserable African 
ask, * Am I not a man and a brother?* We boast of our noble 
strength against the encroachments of tyranny ; but do we forget 
that it assumed the mildest form in which auUiority ever assailed 
the rights of its subjects, and yet there are men among us who 
think it no wrong to condemn the shivering negro to perpetual 
slavery ! 

" We believe itl the Christian religion. It commands us to have 
good will to all men, to love our neighbours as ourselves, and to 
do unto all men as we would they should do unto us. It declares 
our accountability to the supreme God for all our actions, and 
holds out to us a state of future rewards and punishments as the 
sanction by which our conduct is to be regarded. And yet there 
are men calling themselves Christians, who degrade the negro by 
ignorance to a level with the brutes, and deprive him of all the 
consolations of religion. He alone, of all the rational creation, 
they seem to think, is to be at once accountable for his actions, 
and yet his actions are not to be at his own disposal; but his 
'mind, his body, and his feelings, are to be sold to perpetual 
bondage. To me it appears perfectly clear, that the slave trade is 
equally repugnant to the dictates of reason and religion, and is an 
offence equally against the laws of God and man." 

From opinions we shall turn to facts, tending to place in the 
strongest light the wretched condition of the negro population 
of the United States, where the yoke of bondage is still upon 
their necks. The first that we appeal to is the following 
singularly humane advertisement in the New York Evening 
Post of the 4th of August ; a paper published in a state far, 
it will be recollected, from being the furthest gone in this 
iniquitous system: — 

" Twenty dollars for a negro's head. Negro Dick ran away, in 
March last, from Mr. B. P. Wells. . He now belongs to me ; and as 
I have sent word to him to come in, and he will not do so, I will 
give ten dollars for him, if brought alive, or twenty dollars for his 
head alone. Any person is at liberty to shoot or maim Dick, in 
any way they please, while he is run away. (Signed) James Mason, 
Murfreesborough. Jdy 29, 1820." 

And this is American law, for compelling a fellow-creature 
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to live in a state of mental tlegradation and bodily suffering 
to which the life of maily a hrute, (if not, indeed, of evety otie, 
for they cannot think,) is infinitely preferable ; and which but 
too often, as far as the interests and felicity of this world are 
concerned — and it Is of this world alone — that the majority of 
them have any idea — is worse, far worse, than death ! Any 
person is at liberty to shoat or maim Dick in any way they 
please — and ten dollars for him a live f but txoeniyfor his head. 
Gracious Heaven! we are prompted to exclaim, is it a man or 
a dog for whose destruction this free permission is accorded ? 
If the latter, it is abundantly cruel and unjustifiable — unless, 
indeed, the poor beast were mad. But if it is the former, what 
language can express the indignation and horror with which 
it must be perused ? The indignation may, however, be roused 
— the horror may be felt, that cannot be expressed ; for it is a 
licence to destroy a fellow-creature in cool blood, and for the 
sake of gain, which we have quoted j and oile not issued by a 
race of cannibals, or the naked chieftain of some savage horde 
— not routed up from the musty records of feudal times, or 
of the dark ages and corners of the ear.thj but unblushingly 
inserted amongst the ordinary commercial notifications, the 
every day's transactions of a civilized nation, a Christian 
people, a community of freemen, in the nineteenth century; — - 
whilst we blush to add, that unless the representations of her 
own citizens deceive lis, the laws of the country not only permit 
the publica, but justify the deed of blood to which it prompts. 
Fearful, on such a point, of the bare possibility of misrepre- 
senting, even in the slightest particular, and however unin- 
tentionally, we shall transcribe our authority for this assertion, 
at length, from thp pamphlet which we have already quoted 
more than once with merited approbation : — 

" Yes, ye philanthropists of the east," exclaims the author of the 
first number of the Crisis, '^ hear the language of the republicans 
of the west, and blush at what ye hear I In North Carolina, 
in 1801, Boon was indicted and found guilty of wilfully and 
maliciously killing a slave; and when brought up to receive 
judgment, Hall, Judge, observed, * We have seen, that a villein is 
called the king's subject ; that the king had a right to exact services 
from him ; the lord's power over him was not absolute : a villein 
could not sue his lord, but could bring all manner of actions against 
every other person ; he might have appeal against his lord for the 
death of his father, &c. Litt. sec. 189. He might be an executor, 
and in that capacity sue his lord/ sec. 191. 

<' ^ Slaves in this country possess no such rights; their condition 
is more abject, 2 Sal. QQ(i : they are not parties to our constitution ; 
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it was not made for them. What the powers of a master were over 
his slave, in this county, prior to the year 1774, have not been 
defined. I have not heard that any convictions and capital punish- 
ments took place before that period, for killing of negroes. By an 
act of assembly passed in April, in the year 1741, cap. 24., sec. 54., 
it is declared, that if in the dispersing of any unlawful assemblies 
of rebel slaves, &c. apprehending runaways, &c. in correction, &c. 
any slave shall happen to be killed or destroyed, &c. the court of 
the county, &c. shall put a valuation upon such slave/ After no- 
ticing the next section, which secures to the owner or owners the 
same right of action which they before had, against any person or 
persons who shall kill his, her, or their slave or slaves, contrary to 

the provisions of the former section. The judge continues — * It 

does not give the action, which before would not lie, but guards 
it from such construction as would tend to narrow its operation. If 
then this action would have been sustained, it must have been on 
the ground that slaves were considered as chatties.' And as it was 
not murder at the common law to kill a sheep or an ox, or any 
other living chattle, so it was not murder to kill a negro ; though 
done with every circumstance of cruelty and malice. — This monster 
of cruelty was accordingly discharged, without any punishment; 
without, as far as the report goes, even a reprimand from the court 
— further to increase the sufferings, and perhaps to stain his hands 
in the blood of some other victim of this miserably oppressed and 
unprotected race. Whatj is it not more criminal at common law 
to kill a reasonable, an accountable, and an immortal being, than 
to kill a brute? — Shame to the courts, and woe to the country, 
.where such ideas prevail, and such deeds go unpunished ! " [pp. 5, 6.] 

A day of punishment will, however, come, and it is to be 
feared also a day of vengeance, on those who not only suffer 
such deeds to go unpunished here, but, by a mockery of jus- 
tice, the most shameless and the most absurd, give them the 
fullest sanction of the law. But it is the natural tendency of 
suffering slavery to exist in any state, that it hardens the heart 
and brutalizes the mind, until the owners are brought to look 
upon themselves and their slaves as two distinct races of 
beings, having neither feelings, rights, fears, hopes, destiny, nor 
aught in common, but the name of man. This distinction 
between whites and blacks, between freemen and slaves, in 
some of the states of America, is pretty intelligibly explained 
in the following sections of a law of Virginia, passed so lately 
as the 2d of March, 1819 :— 

** And whereas it is represented to the general assembly, that it 
is a common practice, in many places within this commonwealth, 
for slaves to assemble in considerable numbers at meeting-houses 
and places of religious worship in the night, or at schools for 
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teaching them reading or writing, which, if not restrained, may be 
productive of considerable evil to the community — 

"Be it therefore enacted, that aU meetings or assemblages of 
slaves, or free negroes, or mulattoes, mixing and associating with 
such slaves at any meeting-house or houses, or any other place or 
places in the night, or at any school or schools for teaching them 
reading or writing, either in the day or night, under whatsoever 
pretext, shall be deemed and considered as an unlawful assembly ; 
and any justice of the county or corporation wherein such assem- 
blage shall be, either from his own knowledge, or the information 
of others, of such unlawful assemblage or meeting, may issue his 
warrant, directed to any sworn oflficer or officers, authorizing him 
or them to enter the house or houses where such unlawful assem- 
blages or meetings may be, for the purpose of apprehending or 
dispersing such slaves, and to inflict corporal punishment on the 
offender or offenders, at the discretion of any justice of the peace, 
not exceeding twenty lashes. 

** And the said officer or officers shall have power to summon 
any person to aid and assist in the execution of any warrant or 
warrants, directed to him or them, for the purpose aforesaid, who 
on refusal shall be subject' to a fine, at the discretion of the justice, 
not exceeding ten dollars.' Provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed, as to prevent the masters or owners of slaves 
from carryings or permitting his, her, or their slave or slaves to go 
with him, her, or them, or with any part of his, her, or their white, 
family, to any places whatever, for the purpose of religious wor- 
ship; provided that such worship be conducted by a regularly 
ordained or licensed white minister ; nor shall any thing herein 
contained be considered as in any manner afflicting white persons, 
who may happen to be present at any meeting or assemblage for 
the purpose of religious worship, so conducted by a white minister 
as aforesaid, at which there shall be such number of slaves as 
would, as the law has been heretofore construed, constitute an 
unlawful assembly of slaves. 

" If any white person, free negro, mulatto, or Indian, shall at 
any time be found in company with slaves at any unlawful meeting, 
such person being thereof convicted before any justice of the peace, 
shall forfeit and pay three dollars for every such offence to the 
informer, recoverable with costs before such justice ; or on failure 
of present payment, shall receive on his or her bare back twenty 
lashesy well laid on, by order of the justice before whom such con- 
viction shall be." 

The natural and the intended effect of this law, made in 
direct opposition to every precept of Christianity, and every 
duty of its professors, was to drive all the black cnildren from 
the sabbath schools, and nearly all the black people from 
places of public worship. On its principle we would wish 
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suffef the editor of a Pennsylvania paper^ now lying before us, 
to speak, in pre&reni^e to ourselves, because he is an American : 

" Such regulations,'* says the National Register of that city, of 
April the 24th last, " for depriving the unfortunate blacks of all 
instruction, religious or literary, may be indispensable for the safety 
or the comfott of the white population; the assemblage of the 
negroes at night in meeting-houses and places of religious tcorship, 
qr at school^ for teaching them reading qnd writing, may, as the law 
^vers, if not restrained, * be productive pf considerable evil to the 
community :* but, if so, how do not regulations of the sort, and 
the evil against which they thus provide, brand the character of 
the institution out of which they spring? What are we to think of 
the men wjio wpujd widen the theatre of po fruitful a source of 
injustice and shame f We say sh(ime ; fojr thoijgh the necessity of the 
precautions against the development of the human soul, in the 
case of the Virginia slave, should be admitted, yet it must be felt 
as opprobrious, and the object of them as horrible. The first wish 
of the moral apd patriotic Virginian, should be to extricate himself 
from such a necessity ; and the last of his wishes or concessions, to 
entail it upon any other portion of his general country, from which 
it might by any possibility be excluded." 

It appears, however, that some free Americans entertain 
very different views upon this point ; and are so decidedly of a 
contrary opinion, that they are resolved rather to enslave the 
free negroes, than to set the enslaved ones free. We know 
not, at least, what other construction to put upon the follow- 
ing resolution of the city council of Savannah, the capital of 
Georgia, another of the worst of the slave-holding states, 
promulgated b^t on the 10th of June last, and directing — 

^* That all the FREfi male negroes shall be requited to * level a 
part of the line of fortifications in Farm Street, and to do such 
other work on the streets as shall be pointed out by the street and 
laue committee ;' and moreover, * that in case of refusal or neglect 
of any such free male negroes to work as required by the resolu- 
tion above, the marshal be, and he is hereby required, to commit the 
same to jail , to be confined there one day for each day he or they 
may be required so to work.* 

** I do not profess to know,** says a writer in a Connecticut 
paper, in commenting on this singular ordinance, and we are 
full partakers in his ignorance, " whiat is meant in the language 
of Georgia by a ^ ree negro ; but when thp term is explained by 
this resolution^ it means a wretch who i^ likely to find no security 
from oppression, till he finds it in his grave." 

Such wretches, we fear, are the majority of the slaves of 
America ; such wretches, at least, they may be, if it be their 
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master's good will and pleasure so to render them. But, for 
the present, we must quit this painfuj, though most important 
subject, which has of late been agitated with much warmth in 
America, on occasion of the addition of Missouri to the United 
States, And oh, for the benefit of the country, for the honour 
of humanity, that her philanthropists had prevailed in pre- 
venting that union, but on condition of slavery being, at 
least, prospectively abolished there. Bijt these hopes are 
vain; for after a long, a violent, and a bitter contest, the slave- 
holding states have prevailed in congress, and added one more 
to their number. We expect, however, some important in- 
telligence from America upon this interesting question^ in 
addition to that which we already possess : and this, coupled 
with want of room, arising from the pressure pf matter con* 
nected with our own domestic misfortunes, induces us to 
defer, until our next Number, the histoiy of this vigorous, but 
unsuccessful struggle in the cause of humanity, and for what 
really constitutes the rights of man. 

But before we close our American intelligence for the 
quarter, we turn us with pleasure from this painful subject to 
one of a more pleasing nature, though even here some alloy 
of sorrow is mingled in the cup of joy. An esteemed and 
valuable correspondent at New York, under date of Novem*- 
ber the 10th, gives us the following intelligence, which will, 
we doubt not, prove no less gratifymg to the Christian public 
than it has been to us ; though, with both, hope will not b^ 
altogether void of fear, and whilst we and they rejoice, it 
will still be with trembling : — 

", Four weeks ago. Dr. Mason returned from a tour of health, so 
much recovered as to enable him immediately to resume his 
Sabbath morning lectures. These he commenced, and has con- 
tinued with at> ability and vigour equal to his best days. Last 
Sunday he lectured on Matt, xxyii. 1—5 ; and though! have sat 
under his ministry seventeen years, I never heard any thing 
superior to this discourse from him. For deep experience, the 
most accurate knowledge of the workings of a corrupted heart, the 
progress and awful results of apostasy from God, conveyed in the 
inost majestic and melting eloquence, I believe but few pulpits in 
any country could have afforded such an example. But the effort 
was too great for him ; and though not sick, he found hjs nerves so 
much shattered, as to oblige him to abstain from his duties two or 
three Sundays. I have great hopes, however, that his health by 
care will be completely restored. For this many prayers ascend 
to the Head of the church, which^ 1 trust, will be graciously heard 
9i^d answered.^' 
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In those wishes and prayers all who know the worth, the 
talents, and the usefulness of Dr. Mason, on this side of the 
Atlantic, — and who know them not? — will, we are assured, 
cordially participate and join. 



POETRY- 

SONNET 

ON THE CRUCIFIXION OF OCTR SAVIOUR. 

Imitated from the Italian of Gahriele Fiamma* 

" B£iiOLD THE Man f — Are these the gracious eyes, 

Whose heams could kindle life among the dead ? 

Is this the awful aud majestic head 

Of him, the Lord almighty and all wise ? 

Are these the hands that stretched abroad the skies, 

And earth with verdure, heaven with stars o'erspread ? 

Are these the feet that on the w^ves would tread, 

And calm their rage when wildest tempests rise ? 

Ah me! all wounded and disfigured now! 
Those eyes, the joy of heaven, eclipsed in night ! 
Torn, bleeding, pale, these hands, these feet, this brow ! 
I weep for love, grief, rapture, at the sight. 
" My Lord! My God!"— For me, for me, didst thou 
In shame, reproach, and suffering, thus delight ? 
Sheffield. J. M. 



THE HECTIC FLUSH, 



Wavering flame, in death ascending, 

Vestal lamp of Anna's breast ; 
Pure ethereal spirit, tending 

To thy home of heavenly rest : 
Like the western sun declining. 

Like the star above the wave ; 
Its fairest, purest lustre shining 

O'er the bosom of its grave. 

More fair than gayest Love hath tinted 
For his brightest summer bloom, 

Is the blush by Death imprinted 
For the bridal of the tomb ; 
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At the gathered flowret, dying, 

Breathes away its sweetest breath ; 
As the softest zephp, sighiog. 

Sinks the evening to death : 

So the light of mid-day splendour. 

Beaming from beneath that brow» 
Never shone so sweetly tender 

As the parting radiance now ! 
Never seemed that face so saintly, 

Never seemed that brow so fair^ 
As now througb clouds are breaking faintly 

Streaks of Heaven's Aurora there ! 
Hackney, J. E. 

THE STORM. 

Dark in the rising surge 
Hie billows gather on the heaving bark : 
Each crested wave, high foaming, onward rides, 
Urged to the maddening strife, the conflict fieroe 
Of elemental war ! — 

Tis loudening on the ear — the roar of waters! 
Wilder they roll, and wilder still they toss 
Their chafed heads in the blast, — with angry voice 
Answering unto the heavens. — Dim in the storm 
The petral hung, or swept with wailing shriek 
The troubled sky — just heard, as yet the wave 
Was pausing — and the tempest was afar 
With deep and sullen roar in mightier strength 
On ocean gathering. — Then might ye hear 
The cry of anguish, groans, shrill-uttered names, 
Piercing the murky heavens— and as the wave 
Came billowing on, and air and ocean rushed 
In one vast cataract on the reeling bark, 
A moment's pause of voice and motion 
Might be felt, (save some fear-stifline sob,) 
And every eye in death-like horror feed 
Did wait its coming I 

' ^ It hath passed — 

And heavily the bark, like to some stricken whale. 
Is labouring in the sea. — Again shrinks back 
The billow and the blast — again they come I 
And on their front destruction and grim death 
In horrid compact ride. — One piercing shhek, 
And now 'tis past ! — but through the whitening foam 
Half seen, half hid, the shattered hull emerges, 
Upon the verge, of some vast wave just poised 
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Suspended, trembling on the nairow brink 
Of her wide tomb. — Yet one short struggle > 
And her warfare's o'er! — 

On every heart the chill and shuddering throb 
Convulsive smote, and every eye-ball glared, 
As if distent with its last agony, — 
And all, save one, th' approaching doom beheld^ 
And lo ! he slept ! and peaceful seemed to keep 
His unchanged slumbers ! — 

One amidst the crowd, 
As if some sudden memory had touched 
His frenzied brain, rushed on the sleeper— 
" Save!" he cried, " Save, or we perish!" — Ere 
The last word passed his lip, the form arose : 
Calm seemed his eye — and his untroubled cheek 
Nor fear had bleached, nor pain, nor dread surprise. 
Had flushed his brow : — majestic he walked forth 
In peerless might beyond the shrinking crowd. — 
On the steep verge he paused — the wave rolkd on. 
Gathering, or ere it came in tenfold fury, 
Until with one wide sweep on high it roscy 
A liquid mountain, o'er his fenceless head, 
In heaven s vault strangely quivering — " Peace, be still V 
He spake — and lo ! swift as the omnipotent glance 
That on them passed, the waters in tlieir bed 
Have sunk to rest, and, murmuring by the side 
Of the still bark, did woo it gently on. 
With treacherous embrace and wanton smiles, 
Toward its destined haven. J. R. 



A WIFE TO HER HUSBAND IN ADVERSITY. 

From the Newark (Neio Jersey) Centineh 

Thou, thou wast ever only dear 

In joy or sorrow, peace pr danger; 
Then start not, love ! 'tis but a tear — 

Then start not at a trembling stranger! 
I weep not for the wealth we had, 
' Or fashion's idle splendour fleeted ; 
. No, no~'tis that thou lookest sad — 

"lis for thy sighs, so oft repeated ! 

Thou dear one, smile, as once thou smiled. 

If but for me thy tears are flowing ; 
Some little cot — lone, simple, wild. 

Where nameless flowers around are growing — 
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Shall shine a palace proud to me, 

If thou art there to point my duty — 
Delightful scene ! while blest by thee, 

Each morn shall breathe of peace and beauty. 

Though cheeks that glowed, and hearts that vowed. 

Are gone, when fortune fails to cheer thee, 
Yet, love ! far happier from the crowd, 

One heart, unchanged, is beating near thee I 
Though all those sunshine friends are flown 

Who thronged our blooming summer bower, 
Oh ! say thou art not all alone — 

ril share, Fll cheer this adverse hour ! 

Nay, sigh not thus ; though thou dost see 

Tears wrap my cheek in pensive sadness, 
Tis ecstasy to mourn with thee, — 

Bid thee yet hope for days of gladness. 
Wealth is not bliss — look brightly round, 

Recall past scenes of peace and pleasure, 
When on Passaic's banks we found 

Love, simple love, life's truest treasure I 

How oft, at twilight's holy calm, 

Beside that dear secluded river, 
We drank the valley breeze's balm ! 

Was there one roving wish ? oh never ! 
Then was the maple trembling green. 

With some lone fountain mildly sporting. 
Sweet emblem of the happy scene. 

Serenely bright and ever courting. 

And love, true love, doth yet remain 

With thy fond wife's unaltered bosom ; 
Nor wilt thou feel regret or pain. 

While Heaven leaves one fadeless blossom. 
Oh I thou art lovelier far to me — 

Far lovelier in this hour of sorrow ; 
For I can think of only thee — 

Wish for thy sake a brighter morrow ', 



PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. 



B.eturn of the Discovery Skips. — The expedition, under the command of 
Lieutenant Parry, arrived at the entrance of Lancaster Sound on the 1st of 
August, 1819. By the second week in that month the voyagers got beyond 
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vvbere the ships had been in the foraier voyages ; they having reached 83 
or 83° west, where they were stopped by land. After sailing over the 
Croker mountains of Captain Ross, Lieutenant Parry gave to the continua- 
tion of Lancaster Sound the name of Barrow's Sound. On the north side of 
this he discovered a broad channel, up which he could not descry any land, 
though the weather was clear. To the land bounded on the west by this 
unexplored channel, and on the south by the sound, the name of New 
Devon was given. Nearly opposite the channel, i. e. on the south aide of 
the sound, he met with another broad inlet, seeming to be nearly as broad 
as the sound itself, on which the name of Regent's Inlet was bestowed. 
The expedition arrived hei^ on the 7th of August, and sailed up this inlet a 
considerable way, finding many. seals and whales about this part. In about 
90 deg. of long, the variation of the needle was about 120 deg. west. 
Stopped by the ice, they left the inlet, which is supposed either to extend to 
Hudson's Bay, or along the northern shore of America, and resumed their 
progress up Barrow's Straits, leaving behind them Croker Bay, the Croker 
iiiouiitains of Captain Ross. They speedily discovered the group of islands, 
where Lowther Isle is marked, twelve in number, and named them the New 
Georgia Isles Proceeding onward, they observed, when rather more than 
half way to the ultimate point at which they arrived, that the variation of 
the needle was above 120 deg. east; whence it appears that the magnetic 
meridian must lie between that degree and the degree of 90, which, we 
observe from the chart, runs through the inlet, wliere the variatifm was 
towards the west. At sea the compass had been quite useless -sioce the 7th 
of August, and it was only on land that the needle traversed. The greatest 
dip was above 88 deg.; and our scientific readers, putting these d.ita 
together, will perhaps agree with us in supposing that the magnetic pole is 
situated somewhere on the American continent, between the longitudes we 
have mentioned, and below the latitude of 70 deg. On the 7th of Sept. 
after having been compelled to cut their way through two miles of ice, 
of about two feet thickness, and encountering many dangers, the vessels 
were anchored in Winter Harbour, Melville Island ; the largest of the twelve 
discovered, in lat. 74° 47' north, and long. 1 10° 47' west. In the beginning 
of November their night began ; and it lasted till the beginning of February, 
1820, when the sun was seen for a few minutes above the horizon. This 
luminary gradually prolonged the time during which it rose, till in June it 
became constantly visible, circling round, and making changeless day. The 
greatest degree ol cold experienced during the voyage was in January, when 
the thermometer was 53 degrees Fahrenheit below zero. With the cold so 
intense, the utmost care was necessary to prevent fatal consequences; 
though during the whole voyage only one man was lost, and he died of a 
chronic complaint in the heart. Of the severity of the cold to which they 
were exposed, some idea may be formed from the tact of a servant of 
Captain Sabine having lost three of the fingers, from his hand being frost- 
bitten on his running out into the air wiihout covering it, on a sudden alarm 
of fire ; and we understand that another man was also deprived of all the 
end joints of one hand : yet it would appear, from the hardihood with 
which our countrymen bore the excessive cold to which they were exposed, 
that a good deal of exaggeration must belong to the accounts previously 
given of the sufferings endured in frozen regions. We never read of human 
beings existing at 55 degrees below zero, at more than 12 degrees below 
the point at which mercury becomes solid, nor, indeed, at any thing like 
that temperature, without experiencing far greater inconveniences than 
6eem to have attended our navigators. Beside the serious injuries already- 
dfscribed, our seamen were exposed to ulcers on the facc^ the effects of 
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incautious exposure; but we hear of no sueh fatal a xidents as are common 
even in Russia. Our brave fellows stood the extremest weather with 
mufflers up to their, noses, and warm caps descending to their eyes and 
covering their ears; and after a little experience of the climate, they avoided 
casualties by vei'y simple means. The person bitten was himself 
unconscious of the attack ; but each " looking in his neighbour's face*' as 
they went, warned his companion when he saw his nose grow white in 
consequence of the frost. Turning from the. wind, and a few minutes* 
gentle friction with the hand, (or, if very much injured, with snow,) inva- 
riably restored the circulation, and the tone of the part; and unless allowed 
to go too far, no pain whatever was felt : but when seriously affected, the 
agony of restoring the circulation wjis dreadful. Such was the intensity of 
the cold, that beer, wine, and spirits became ice ; the beer was destroyed, 
but the wine and spirits were tolerably good when thawed. The sliipV 
timbers were of the temperature of the surrounding element; and wherever 
the iron bolts and fastenings ran through, they became studded with rosettes 
of transparent ice. The most comfortable sleep was obtained by converting 
the blankets into large bags drawn at the mouth. Into these the slumberer 
crept; and some comrade, who kept the watch, closetl him in by pulling 
the strings. The mean temperature for a twelvemonth was, however, one 
degree and a half above zero. They continued in their winter quarters, 
where the ice increased upon them until it became seven feet thick, for 
eighty-four days. The darkness during a great part of this time was such, 
that at noon they could scarcely see the letters of a book printed with large 
type. During the prevalence of the winds, the thermometer fell so low as 
50 and a half degrees below zero, at which period they could not venture 
into the open air: but when the winds fell, they found the air quite sup- 
portable ; and amused themselves with shooting partridges and ptarmigans, 
which they found in great quantities. Lieut. Parry met with no inha-r 
bitants; but he frequently saw deserted huts on the shore, which are 
presumed to have belonged to some Esquimaux, whom chance or enterprise 
may have carried into these inhospitable regions. Two of the crew had a 
slt^t touch of the scurvy, their escape from its visitation being principally 
ascribable to their having been able to grow sallad on board during the' 
whole voyage. Whilst in these cheerless winter quarters, it is said that one 
of the wolves of the country almost, daily visited a ship-dog for some tinie, 
as if he had belonged to the same species. At last the dog, a setter 
belonging to one of the officers of the Griper, followed his wild companion, 
and was never seen more. Another dog from the Ilecla also went off, but 
raturned, though with his throat all mangled. The wolves were large, and 
were heard nightly howling in a lAost disagreeable manner. The ships were* 
roofed over during the winter, and the crews did not, as reported, erect huti» 
on shore. Melville's Island was, however, explored by huntmg parties ;^ 
and Lieut. Parry crossed it, and was absent for three weeks together, getting] 
a sight of the sea on the other side. It i& reckoned about 150 miles lonjr,' 
and from SO to 'tO broad. It is supposed that the whole sea north of the 
American continent is broken into islands, of which Greenland is probably 
the largest. When travelling on laitd, our gallant countrymen hunted, and 
r««tcd in tents like those of hucksters at a village fair. They were formed' 
of boarding pikes, &c. and covered with sails and blankets. Sometimes 
they tried to eat the produce of their guns; but the foxes were very 
disgusting, and the musk-ox resembled the toughest beef stewed in a 
musk 89uce. The cause of the foxes being so much more distasteful than 
we have been told they are about Spiizbergen, is, we presume, the want of 
that abundance of food from the seal, morse, &c. which their species find»' 
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in the latter country. During their perhiemation, the Aurora Borealis was 
but once or twice slightly visible to the voyagers towards the north. 
Towards the south it was more vivid : but about the latitude of 60 degrees 
seems to be the seat of the phenomenon ; and its appearance is not only 
much more hrilliantfrom Newfoundland, but from the northern Scottish Isles, 
than from the Arctic Circle. Only one flash of lightning was observed by 
our sailors. Only one bear was seen during the stay at Melville Island, 
but his visit was a grand event. He came smelling up to the liecla, when 
Lieut. Pari-y got out his gunsmen to despatch him. Owing to some mis- 
conception of their directions, they fired in platoon, and only wounded the 
sli^gy monster, who retired growling and bloody. But the sport consisted 
in the general chase given by the crews of both vessels, who ran after him 
two or three miles, till he secured himself by crossing some ice. This 
chase was famous fun for our jolly tars, and enlivened their spirits when 
below zero. There were no hsh, and no game of any kind till the summer 
came, when several birds and animals made their appearance. These were 
the musk-ox, of which several were killed; the deer, the fox, and (he 
mouse: the latter remained through the winter, were numerous, and 
changed from brown to white, of which latter colour was the only hare 
seen upon the island. The fowls were chiefly the arctic guil, the glaucus, 
the ptarmigan, which has been called the partridge, and a singularly 
beautiful duck, denominated the king-duck: the owl, in full beauty of 
feather, seemed to inhabit this inhospitable place throughout the year. 
Grass, saxafragium, and poppies, formed the herbage, in patches -and. tufts, 
which looked green and gay at a distance, but was very thinly scattered 
over the marly surface of the earth. . Other flo|gscent plants, many of 
them of different unknown species, abounded also m the newly discovered 
islands. When the fine weather set in, several of the officei-s employed 
themselves in attempting to garden. Forcing under mats, as well as 
growing in the free air, was tried. One succeeded in getting peas to shoot 
up eight or ten inches ; and these green stalks were the only green peat 
they devoured as vegetables. Radishes got to the second leaf on the soil 
of Melville Island. Onions and leeks refused to grow. Other officers were 
engaged in erecting monuments upon the heights, to commemorate the 
cxtraordinaiy oircumstances of the expedition. Hu^e cairns, by these 
meauSf crown the most obvious hills, and remain the rude but proud 
monuments of Biitish daring, with inscriptions to tell the date, and 
enclosing bottles, in which the principal events of the voyage are written 
and sealed up. In geology, limestone, sandstone, and slate, were most 
prominent; coarse granite was found in round detached pieces in the 
ravines, and other mineral specimens were picked up. Some of the isles 
' were amazin;^y precipitous, rising from 3 to 80O feet above the water. 
From the entrance of Lancaster Sound to Melville Island the land gradually 
declined, til!, from towering and pointed rocks, it became greatly undulated. 
On the 1st of August, in the present year, the vessels were released from 
the ice, nearly as suddenly as they had been overtaken by the winter. 
Attempting then to proceed further, at the south end of Melville island, the 
quantity and magnitude of the ice was found to increase so much', that 
ibr sixteen days, being above ont-third of the navigable season in that part 
of the polar sea, it was impossible to penetrate to the westward beyond the 
meridian of 113 degrees 47 minutes west, where the ice was upwards -of 40 
feet thick, through m hich it was not possible to cut a way to Behring^s 
Straits, a distance of 600 miles. In order, therefore, that no time might be 
lost, lieutenant Parry determined to try what could be done in a more 
southern latitude; and^ for that purpose, ran back along the edge of the ice, 
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which had hitherto fonned a continooas barrier to the soatb, in older to 
look out for an opening. But in this endeavour he was also disappointed; 
and the season being so far advanced, as to make it a matter ot question 
whether, with the remaining resources which he could command, the object 
of the enterprise could be persevered in with any hope of success, it was 
determined, after a consultation with the principal officers of the expedition, 
who were unanimous in their opinion of the expediency and necessity of 
the measure, to return to England, after surveying the west coast of Davis's 
Straits on their way. Lieatenant (now most deservedly Captain) Parry, 
with Captain Sabine of* the Royal Artillery, one of bis companions in this 
important and interesting expedition, arrived at the Admiralty Office on the 
morning of the 4th of November; reporting of hb crew that they had 
conducted themselves with the characcenstic fortitude of British seamen 
throughout the whole of this momentous expedition, during the worst 
portion of which their provisions were so short, that when they bad returned 
trom a day of fatiguing and unproductive search for game, they wrapped 
themselves in their blankete, to try by sleep to forget their exhaustion, and 
that appetite which they durst not satisfy, lest they should, by encroaching 
on their next day's scanty allowance, or on their general stock, be in the 
end confined to these dreary regions, starving and without subsistence. 
For a still longer period, the cold which they had to encounter was so 
intense, that the breath of every one in his sleeping place funned a sheet of 
ice over his head in the morning. It was on their way home, when &r 
down Davis's Straits, that Lieatenant Parry fell in with two families of 
Esqaimanx, of whose residence he was apprized by a whaler. He 
acooitlingly visited then^and they in turn visited the ships. They betrayed 
nohe of the terror wmch filled the tribes seen by Captain Hoss, but 
accepted the beads and knives presented to them with inconceivable joy. 
Indeed, their raptures were so excessive, that it was with difficulty one of 
them was made to sit while his portrait was sketched. He was continually 
starting and jumping up, shouting and laughing, and playing off the most 
violent contortions of joy, which were participated by h^ comrades when 
they witnessed the picture. Several of the officers accompanied lieut. 
Parry to their huts, where they saw their women and children. The former, 
instructed by their husbands, who had learned it from the sailors on their 
visit to the ships the day before, ran out and shook hands with the 
strangers. There was one pretty looking girl of twelve or thirteen years of 
age. The children were most horridly frightened, and roared lustily, in 
spite of beads and toys. The whole number of natives was about twenty. 
They had probably seen or heard of Buropeaus before. No arms were 
observed amongst them ; but one of the little boys had a miniature bow 
and arrow, which shewed their acquaintance with this weapon, llie skins 
of the animals they had killed seemed to be pierced with arrows as well as 
spears. -They parted from them about the end of the first week in 
September, and the expedition then steered fast homeward. The ships 
were separated by a tempest, and the Griper waited seven days for the 
Hecla at the rendezvous in Shetland; but the latter suffered so much 
damage as to be compelled to steer directly for Leith, whence they 
proceeded to Deptford, where they now lie. The ships have been out for 
about eighteen months, having sailed from Sheerness on the 18th of May, 18 19. 
We rejoice to know that the gallant men are entitled to the parliamentary 
reward of 5000/. for having sailed beyond HO degrees west. The distance 
between Winter Harbour and Coppermine River may be about 150 or 200 ' 
mikis. The wholo distance which the expedition went, from the mouth of 
Lanoastar Sound, was aboot 500 miles, and nearly as mnch further than th^ 
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Siiut Captain Ross declared to be the boundary of the sea in that direc^ti \ 
n the Sunday after they reached the metropolis, the commander, offioersy 
seamen, and marines, of his majesty*s ship tne Hecia, and the Griper gw 
bri|^ the vessels employed on thb important discovery, returned public 
thanks to almighty God, in the church of St. Mary«le-Sfirand, for the many 
mercies received during their perilous undertaking, and for their safe return 
to their native land. Since that return, the lords of the Admiralty have 
printed, lithographically, a chart of their track : copies of which have been 
distributed among their friends and men of science, which convey some 
information respecting the dimensions of Lancaster Sound. Notwith- 
standing the attempts to decry the value of the discoveries that are thus 
accomplished or contemplated, much commercial benefit has already re- 
sulted from the navigation of these trackless seas. The confidence acquired 
by the esperience of Captain Ross, has this year induced the whalers, who 
had been intimidated at the horrors of the higher regions, to venture, us was 
suggested, to the mouth of Lancaster Sound : and the consequence has 
been, thit they have returned with fuller cargoes than were ever known. 
The whale fishery of Hull alone has produced this year 3000 tuns of 
ofl more than the last. This will amply compensate for the expenses 
of the two expeditions ; whilst the success which has attended the latter 
mider Lieut. Parry^ will warrant, and we hope induce, another to be seol 
out next season. We are happy, indeed, to learn, that a ship has alr^dyi 
been sent into dock to be prepared for another voyage, on a plan more, 
extensive and complete than any hitherto adopted. An unforeseen 
accident deprived the seamen of the discovery ships, during the last voyage, 
of a commodity which is known to be a great preservative of health to those 
who are a long time at sea. The lime juice, which was furnished them by 
the Transport Board, being frozen, .was lost in consequence of the bursting 
of the bottles which contained it. Proper precautions, however, will be 
taken to guard against the like misfortune in future; and it is intended to 
adopt other arrangements for obviating those privations to which the 
adventurers in the next voyage may he exposed. That gallant and entec^- 
prising officer is sanguine that in a future attempt, unless circumstances be: 
uncommonly unpropitious, he cannot fail to accomplish the grand object 
of the long research of the maritime nations of Europe, a north-west 
passage to the Pacific Ocean through Behring.*s Stitiits. That which 
he has so successfully made, has clearly and incoutestably established. 
the existence of a polar sea to tiie westward of Hearne's River; and ex- 
perience has taught those hardy navigators, who were .the companions in 
this perilous enterprise, that, in the month of August, such a powerful radia- 
tion from the land takes place, as to give a channel sufficient to demonstrate 
the certainty of the existence of a north-west passage, and that a practicable, 
one, but not open to any commercial purpose. It is the opinion of seme 
of our first hydrographers, that possibly <the opening to the south of 
Lancaster Sound, to which the name of Prince Regent's Inlet has been 
given, extends to Repulse fiay, or to Hudson's Bay. Perhaps the most 
surprising and curious information derived from these voyages, is the force 
of vegetation during the short vegetative season in the northern latitudes ;< 
of which the botanic specimens brought home in the llecla, and the 
experiments made on the New Georgia Islands, with several of our. CQnmsiott 
garden seeds, afibrd most striking proofs. To shew also that the mind 
of man vegetates in activity and vigour, even in these frozen regions,! 
numerous dresses, canoes, &c. &c. have been brought over from Baffin's. 
Bay, which are constructed with natural genius, industry, and neatness.. 
By the. last: ejiipedition -a fact has been .ascertained of the greatest imporMuice . 
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lo tfae proseealion of futtiite inquiries in these setis. Throughout the year* 
the wind blows fthnost constuatij^, either from the north/ ot from northern 
points of the compass ; and as soon as the sun begins to produce an effect, 
a radiation of heat irom the land ensues, which by the height of summer, 
July and August, becomes very powerful and activis. The result of these' 
two operations of nature is the loosening and release of the ice on the' 
northern coasts, and its consequent driving towards the south. Thus,- 
instead of the southern sides of bays, straits, and seas, where navigators/ 
would plausibly look for channels of open water (under the supposition that 
they would be most likely to be found in the milder latitude), it actually* 
bapptens, that the openings eiist on the northern sides^ where the radiation 
of heat, aided by the prevailing north winds, detaches the frozen mass from' 
the shore, and blowing it off, leaves a passage between the ice and land.^ 
On their return up Lancaster Sound, tho expedition reaped the benefit of 
this discovery, sailing on the north side, while the soutli was completely* 
blocked up. VesseU hereafter sent to explore the Arctic regions will, of 
course, be guided with referencerto this principle; and thus, we doubt mjt, 
be enabled to reach more distant points, if not to achieve the famed north* 
west passage. It has been suggested, that as Cook could not enter 
Behring's Straits^ no other navigators (x>uld issue thence; and therefore,' 
that though the Polar Sea was attained from Baffin's Bay, that sea tnust be 
the limit of the utmost voyage. For the above reasons, we are inclined to' 
question this theory, and especially as Hearne and Mackenzie both speak: 
of open sea on the northern coast of America, to which, supposing the* 
Prince Regent's Inlet of Parry to lead, there will then be no impediment to 
a passive into the Pacific, except in Behring's Straits themselves ; and we 
see no reason for thinking that these, following the same rules as Lan-^ 
caster Sound, may not be as practicable as that sound has been ascer- 
tained to be, though till now held to be impassable. But whether this be* 
so or not, it is very clear that the voyage of Lieut. Parry, by penetrating - 
so near to the pole, has gone far to mdicate the very seat of one of the 
greatest wonders in nature. Upon this subject, we have heard that Sir* 
Humphry Davy has made some important discoveries by experiments 
with the galvanic battery at home ; aod we look with much curiosity to 
the further development of the principles of magnetism, electricity, and- 
attraction, to which these circumstances will stimulate and help the 
scientific world. \ 

Arctic Land Expediti^. — Accounts have been received in Edinburgh* 
from a gentleman attached to the Arctic land expedition, dated in January 
last, at which period the parry were in conifortablo winter quarters at 
Cumberland House. The cold was veiy severe, the thermometer standing 
at SO deg. below zero; but, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, it* 
was not so unpleasant as the cold wet weather in England. The rivers 
and lakes abounded with fish of various kinds, particularly trout of a very 
large size; and the hunters brought morse deer and bufialoes from the 
woods, so that there was no scarcity of provisions at their present station. 
It was intended to proceed to the northward, as soon as the season would 
permit; and, having the whole summer before them, they expected to 
make great progress in their journey; but, owing to the great distance to 
the supposed northern shores, it is probable it would take them the greatest 
part of nex.t summer to make any extensive survey of the coast, and that' 
they would have to retire to the southward during the ensuing winter ; hot 
it was uncertain where they would take up their quarters, as they could ^ 
gain no intelligence of the country beyond the limits of the fur traders.' 
The officers of the Hudson's Bay and the North* West Companies had paid. 
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every attention to the party. Farther accounts have tince been received 
from Lieutenant Franklin, who states his arrival at Great Bear Lake 
(W. long. 120. lat. N. about 67.)> ^vhere he means to hut for the winter. 
He could have reached Copper Mine River, but not in time to obtain the 
desired information this season; and he therefore resolved to winter at 
Great Bear Lake, and to start with the return of the proper weather, 
so as to have the whole summer before him for the object of the 
expedition. 

Neto Settlement at Algoa Bay, — The settlement at Algoa Bay has been 
accomplished. The John transport, which took out 600 settlers from 
Lancashire, has returned. *' We have,*' says a letter from that place, 
*' arrived at Algoa Bay, after a tedious passage. . I have Jbeen up the 
country as far as Graham's Town, and a more delightful one cannot be 
conceived. The proper officer has a surveyed government plan before him 
of the intended settlement, marked, out in lots of 100, from 10,000 acres. 
Every lot has .a good spring of water, and is very well wooded. Eveiy 
follower is allowed 100 acres : the quantity of land is sought for without 
partiality. The settlement is about 190 miles from the sea, where we 
found many res|iectahle families already housed. One who had brought 
out an iron roof, was housed in three days and three nights, hy lodging his 
roof on the stumps of the trees, plastering up the sides, and giving it a good 
whitewashing. The climate here is so good, that you have four crops a 
year;. the road to the settlement is good, with excellent pasturage every 
where for your cattle, plenty of water, and timber.'* 

Ancient Manuscripts. — Some new discoveries of great interest and 
importance have been made in the Vatican library, by M. Mai, principal 
librarian, in a Greek Palympseste manuscript, where the first writing has- 
been e6Faced, in order to anake the parchment serve a second time,> 
containing the. harangues of the orator Anstides. The learned librarian 
has also succeeded in discovering a part of the extracts of Constantino 
Porpbyrogenitus, belonging to the chapters of sentences, harangues, suc- 
cession, of kings, inventors of things, and sententious answers. As the 
Byzaatine prince had made extracts from a multitude of historical and 
political works, which have been long lost to the world, this discovery has 
naturally promised an ample harvest of interesting gleanings.. M.Mai' 
further announces, that he has discovered parts of the*: lost books of 
Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and Dion Cassius; and fragments of Aristotle, 
of Ephorus, of Timeus, of Hyperides, and of Dequetrius Phalereus. The 
names of some other authors trom whom extracts have been made are .not 
given. There are also some fragments of the Byzantine writers,- such as 
Eunapius, Menander of Byzantium, Priscus, and Petrus Protector, his- 
toric authors of a very interesting period. Among the fragments of Poly-* 
bins, is one of the thirty-nine books, in which he announces, that, the 
fortieth and last was to treat of chronology. In another Palympseste 
M. Mai has found a political treatise, posterior to the time of Cicero, in 
which that orator is quoted with many other Greek and Latin authors. 
He has further discovered seven books of the physician Oribarios, which 
will be of much value to the piiysical sciences; fragments of Philo, a copy 
of Verrines, &c. It has also been just announced, that in the MSS. of 
Hercuianeum, lately unrolled at Naples, some treatises of Epicurus have' 
been discovered of more importance than any we are yet in possession of.- 
In one of these MSS. there, are quotations from a. treatise on political 
economy by Aristotle, very different from the work which we possess under 
that title. M. Hase, professor of modern Greek to the school of Oriental 
languages at Paris, who has just returaed from a literary tour through- 
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Italy, has further increased ihe number of thesd ditfcoreries. He has 
found in the Ambrosian library at Milan a complete M$. of a Byzantine 
historian, George Aeropolite, of whom we have hitherto had nothing but 
an extract. Baron Nieubuhr, Prussian ambassador to the holy see, has 
also recentlv discovered and published several manuscript works hitherto 
unknown. I'hey are chiefly fragments of Cicero's orations, Pro M. Fotitero 
and Fro C. Rabirio; a fragment of the 91st book of Livy, and two works 
of Seneca. He has dedicated the publication 19 the pope, by whose favour 
be was enabled to discover those literary treasures in the library of the 
Vatican. The Abbe Amadius Peyran, professor of Oriental languages in 
the city of Turin, has also discovered some fragments of Cicero, in a 
maimscript from the monastery of St. Colomban de Rabbia, a town on the 
Tebia, in the dominions of the king of Sardinia. This MS. presents 
important new readings of orations already known, and confirms the identity 
of several texts that have been tortured by indiscreet critics. It contains 
also fragments of the orations Pro Scauro, Pro M. Tullio, In iUodium ; 
orations unfortunately lost. Some of these fragments have been already 
publishod by M. Mai, after a MS. of the same library of Colomban, 
preserved in the Ambrosian library at Milan ; ao that, at the first sight, 
those two MSS. would appear to have originally made but one. But the 
diflference of the writing, tliat of the parchment, the circumstance thut one 
of these MSS. is written in three columns and the other in two, as well as 
that several deficiencies in the Ambrosian MS. are supplied by that of 
Turin, leave no room to doubt of their being copies essentially different. 
A manuscript of Eutropius's Roman history, supposed to have been carried 
from Rome to Bamberg by the Emperor Henry, the founder of the bishoprick 
of that place, has been found in the royal library there, by M. Jacks, the 
librarian. It is more complete than any of the printed editions, and will 
probably furnish means for correcting many false readings. Professor 
Goeller of Cologne had previously discovered in the same library a MS. of 
Livy. A manuscript of the eleventh century, containing illustrations 
of Juvenal, which was discovered about two years ago in the library in the 
convent of St. Gallen, by Professor Cramer, is about to be committed to 
the press. A specimen was published by the professor on occasion of the 
king's birth-day, under the title of Specimen Nova Ediiionis Scholatiica 
JuvenalU. The French literati are occupied at this time in a work of 
some importance — preparing trans»lations of Plutarch, Sallust, Tacitus, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, £cr. from Arabic MSS., into which language many 
or all of the best Greek and Roman authors are known to have been 
translated. Tlie French ambassador at Constantinople, M. Girardin, lately 
sent to Paris fifteen valuable MSS. in Arabic, from the imperial library 
there; among which are the complete works of PlutarcH and Herodotus. 

New Royal Society, — The establishment of a royal society of literature, 
for the encouragement of indigent merit, and the promotion of general 
literature, is in contemplation. It is to consist ot honorary members, 
subscribing members, and associates. The class of honorary members is 
intended to comprise some of the most eminent literary men in the three 
kingdoms, and the roost distinguished female writers of the present day. 
An annual subscription of two guineas will constitute a subscribing 
member. 'Subscribers of ten guineas and upwards will be entitled to 
privileges hereafter mentioned, according to the date of their subscription. 
The class of associates is to consist of twenty men of distinguished learning, 
authors of some creditable work of literature, and men of good moral 
character; ten under the patronage of the King, and ten imder the 
patronage of the society. . His Majesty has been pleased to express, in the 
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Q^oftt ikvourable terms, his approbation of the proposed institotion ; and td 
honour it with his munificent patronage, by assigning the annual sum of 
one hundred guineas each to ten of the associates, payable out of the privy 
purse ; and also an annual premium of one hundred guineas for the best 
dissertation on some interesting subject, to be chosen by a council belong- 
ing to the society. Ten associates will be placed under the patronage of 
the society as soon as the subscriptions (a large portion of which will be 
annually funded for the purpose) shall be sufficient, and in proportion as 
they become so An annual subscriber often guineas, continued for five 
years, or a life subscription of one hundred guineas, will entitle such 
subscribers to nominate an associate under the society's patronage, 
according to the date of their subscription. The associates under the 
patronage of the King, will be elected by respectable and competent judges. 
Those associates nominated by subscribers must have the same qualinca^ 
tions of learning, moral character, and public principle, as those who are 
elected, and must be approved by the same judges. Every associate, at 
his admission, will choose some subject or subjects of literature for discus^ 
sion; and will engage to devote such discussions to the society's memoirs 
of literature, of which a volume will be published from time to time; in 
which memoirs will likevt^se be inserted the successful prize dissertations. 
From the months of February to July it is purposed that a weekly meeting 
of the society shall be hela ; and a monthly meeting during the other six 
months of the year. 
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The Cheltenham Mail Bag. Edited by Peter Quince the Yoaii{ger. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Fancy's Wreath ; a Collection of Poems. By J. L. Stevens. 8vo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL KCONOIIY. 

An Inquiry concerning Money, and a foil Development of the Operation 
and Effects of the Bank Restriction Laws. By Samuel Read. 7s. 6d, 

A Translation of Mr. Say's Treatise on Political Economy. By John 
Ritcher. 8vo. -ds. 

An Analysis of the True Principles of Security against Forgeiy. By Sir 
William Congreve. 8vo. V2 Plates. 11. Is. 

The Classical Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the City of Glasgow, 
Statistical Tables, <cc. By James Clelaiid. 12s. 

An Inquiry concerning the Power of Increase in the Numbers of Mas* 
kind; being an Answer to Mr. Malthus's Essay on that Subject. By 
William Godwin. 8vo. 18s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of the Christi'an Religion ; addressed 
to the numerous Parties which agitate and divide this Empire. By Matthew 
Allen, E. M. R., M. S. E.,*&c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

A Defence of" Baptism, a Term of Communion ;" in answer to the Rev. 
Robert Hall's Reply. By Joseph Kinghorn. 6s. 

The History of feeligious Liberty, from the Earliest Period to tlie Death 
of George III. By the Rev. B. Brook. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. ds. 

Lectures on the Holy Trinity. By the Rev. Edward Andrews, LL.D. 
8vo. 7s. 

Family Devotion, a Course of Morning and Evening Prayers for Four 
Weeks. By Joseph Jones, M. A. 12rao. 

Sermons Preached before Friendly Societies. 4s. 

Sacred Lectures. By J. Hodgson. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. William Snowden. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Scripture Portraits. By the Rev. R. Stevenson. Vol. III. and IV. ISrooc 
lOs. 

The Claims of the Established Church to exclusive Attachment anil 
Support, considered in Eight Sermons^ preached in the Year 1820, at the 
Bampton Lecture. By Godfrey Fansset, M. A. 10s. 6d. 

The Books of Genesis and Daniel Defended, against Count Volney and 
Dr. Francis ; also the Souship of Christ, against John Gordon and the Rev. 
Mr. Evans. By John Overton. 8vo. 

Anti-Scepticism ; or an Inquiry into the Nature and Philosophy of Lan- 
guages, as connected with the Sacred Scriptures; By the Author of the 
Philosophy of Elocution. 8vo. 5s. 

Ward's Fulfilment of Revelation, or Prophetic History: in which im- 
portant Periods are noticed from 1820 to 1830. 6 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Prayers for Visiting the Sick. By T. Le Mesuner. i2mo. 4* 6d.. . 

The Works of the Rev. G. C. Smith. 12mo. 5s. 

Historical Epitome of the Old and New Testaments. By a Member of 
the Church of England. 12mo. 6s.. 

Dialogues on Pure Religion. By J. Thornton. 5s. 

A Discourse of the Creatures, designed to magnify the Supercreatioo 
^race of God in Election. By Thomas Goodwin. 6s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. G. Matthews. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. Is. 
c* Fi^rther Correspondence in the Matter between the Bidiop of Bath and 
Wells and the Vicar and Curate of Frome. Ss. 6d. 
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Speculum Gregis; or Parochial Minister's Assistant. By a Country 
Curate. 5s. 

VOYAGES AMD TRAVELS. 

Three Months passed in the Mountains East of Rome, during the Year 
1819. By Maria Graham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Travels' through England, Wales, and Scotland, in the Year 1816. By 
Dr. H. S. Spiker, Librarian to the King of Prussia. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Account of a Tour in Normandy. By Dawson Turner, Esq. A. M., 
F.R.S. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. 

A Picturesque Tour from Geneva to Milan, by Way of the Simplon, with 
38 coloured Plates. Imperial 8vo. 9l. 12&. 6d. 

Selections from Letters, written during a Tour to the United States, in 
the Summer and Autumn of 1819. 12mo. 5s. 

Description of the Colony of New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land. 
By W. E. Wentworth. 8vo. 16s. 

Classical Excursions from Rome to Arpino. By Charles Kelsal. 8vo. 
ISs. 

A Journal of Two Tours upon the Continent, in the Years 1816, 1817, 
1818. By James Wilson. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Travels in Egypt and Nubia. By C. Belzoni. 4to. 21. 28. Plates to 
Ditto, folio, 61. 6s. 

A Narrative of a Journey, by Mr. Ellis, to a Country called New Britain, 
in the Plains of the Missouri^ inhabited by a People of British Qrigin. 
8vo. 9s. 

Letters witten during a Tour through Normandy, Brittany, and other 
Parts of France, in 1818. By Mrs. C. Stothard. 4to. 2l. 12s. 6d. 

Remarks made during a Tour through the United States of America, in 
1817, 18, and 19. By W. T. Harris. 8vo. 

The Tour of Africa, selected from the best Authors. By Catherina 
Button. Vol. II. 8vo. With a Map. 12s. 

Journal of a Tour in France, Switzerland, and Lombardy, during the 
Autumn of 1818. 2 vols. 12mo. With plates. 6s. 

An Historical and Geographical Memoir of the North American Con- 
tinent. By the Rev. James- Bentley Gordon. 4to. 2l. 

Notes on Rio de Janeiro and the Southern Part of Brazil. By John 
Luccock. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 



RELIGIOUS AND PHILANTHROPIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 



Religumi Tract Society. — ^The 2l8t anniversary of this sdciety was held 
On May 11th, Joseph Reyner, Esq., the treasurer, in the chair. The 
report stated the number of tracts issued since the last report at more than, 
five millions and a half,^ making an increase of more than one noillion and a 
half during the last year. The committee regretted that the income of the 
society is very inadequate to the extent of its operations, and that the- 
demands upon them have cfimpelled them to accept from one of their 
members the loan of c£300. for one year, without interest. 

On the Thursday following, another meeting was held at Freemasons* 
Hall, for the purpose of forming a Ladies' Auxiliary Societ;y for the Metro-^ 
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polls, when the treasurer ^'as also in the chair. Tlie auxiliary was organized, 
and a very liberal subscription made in its support. 

Continental Society. — ^The second annual meeting of this society, which 
has for its object to assist native noinisters of evangelical sentiments in 
preaching the Gospel, and distributing Bibles through the various countries 
on the continent of Europe, was held at Freemasons* Hall, on the 16th of 
May; Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., M. P., in the chair. The report stated, that 
the society had gained a footing in various parts of France, S^ain, Germany, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and other places ; and only wanted greater 
assistance to enlarge its plans. 

Tort of London Society for Promoting Religion among Stamen. — ^I'h© 
second anniversary of this institution wns held, on the ISth of May, at the 
City of London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street; Right Hon. Admiral Lord 
Gambier, G. C. B., in the chair : supported bjj Admiral Sir G. Martin, 
Bart., Admiral Spranger, Captain Sir G. M. Keith, Bart., R. N.; Captains 
Fabian, Allan, Lamb, Owen, &.C.: his royal highness Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobourg also honoured the meeting with his presence, and contributed 
twenty guineas to the funds of the institution. The report stated, that when 
the Upper and Lower Pools are full of vessels, it is not uncommon to 
witness the spectacle of CO ships* boats, convening from 400 to 600 seamen, 
to enjoy a privilege in which many thousands have participated in tha 
Floatmg (7hapel in the past year, in addition to an increased number who 
resort to other places of worship; that there is now, decidedly, far lesa 
swearing among the men who are on board ships, and those who navigate 
the crafty than there was formerly: and that, on the whole, there ia a 
growing reformation among this class of our fellow-subjects. Societies 
have l^en formed at Liverpool, Leith, and Greenock, for the benefit of 
seamen in those ports; and similar institutions are forming in other places^ 
The state of the finances still shewed a debt of .f 500., which the commjttee 
were anxious to liquidate, as the sum had been lent spontaijeousl^ by a 
gentleman who, beside this act of kindness, had beeq a liberal contributor. 
— ^Twelve masters of merchant ships held the plates at the doors, and the 
contributions of the meeting shewed that the welfiu*e of seamen had ooore 
than empty wishes. On the next day, two sermons were preached on 
board the vessel in the Thames called the Ark, by the Rev. J. A. James, of 
Birmingham, and the Rev. Rowland Hill, when also liberal collections were 
made for the society. 

Village Itinerancy. — The anniversary of the Evangelical Association for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Villages, &c. was held at the society's 
chapel, Wells Street, Hackney, on the 23d of May ; Thomas Hayter, Esq., 
treasurer, in the chair. The sermon was preached hy Rev. Rowland Hill. 
Bleven students are now on the foundation, of whom the senior class read 
Horace, Xenophon, and Hebrew; Ate second class, Sallust, the Greek 
Testament, and Hebrew Grammar; and the junior class, in the Delectus, 
and Latin Grammar. The amount of expenses during the past year was 
£16i&. 15s. 4d., and the receipt c£l499. 2s. 4^. In the evening, Mr. 
Thomas Smelt, late one of the society's students, was. ordained to the 
miaistry, for St. John's, Newfoundland* This service, remarkably solemn 
in itself, was* rendered still more so by repeated reference to Mr. Edmund 
Violet, a very useful minister sent to St. John's from this society, who lost 
his life by shipwreck on the Isle of Man, in his way to England on the 
service of his church. He had been ordained in the same chapel, and by 
some of the ministers who oiBciated on thi$ occasion. 

Newport PagHel EvuHgelical Jmtiitiiion. ^^The annual meeting of the 
fiiends and supporters of this inseitution, for educating youpg znen for tin 
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CfaristMn mifwdtry, w«9 held at Um Kiog^e Head, io the Poultty, o«i W«dt- 
nesday, Juoc 14th ; Thomas Wilson, es^. in the chair.— A report of tha 
preseBt state of the institution was recidy which excited a iiveiy interest ; 
and liberal donations were made towands defraying the existing deht, and 
enabling the committee to accomplish the ultimate object of sapporting 
eight students ; lor which purpose, additional anouai sabscriptions to the 
aipount of «£ 140 are necessary. 

Academy at Idle^ — ^Tbe anniversary of this institution was held on 
Tuesday, June 20, ftt tlte Academy House, when tbe students were examined 
in the progress they had made in their studies; winch, we rejoice to hear, 
was very considerable, and perfectly satisfactory. Rev. Mr. fWsons, of 
Leads, preached the annual sermon ; and Rev. Mr. Cockin, of Halifax, ad- 
dressed the students. The funds of the institution had strffered so consider- 
able a diminntion of late, that the tutor had tendered his resignation, firom 
the prospect of the academy not being longer able to maintain a sufficient 
stmiber of students to supply the wants of the neighbouring churches. It 
was ordered, however, at the meeting last year, that the nmnber should not 
be diminislied, and this measure was again carried unanimously at this 
anniversary ; and very vigorous exertions are making to carry the determinar 
tion into full effect, as we are led to hope it will be, from the encouraging 
circumstance of the academy never having been in such a flourishing con* 
dition at any period as at the present, except in its finances. 

Homerton Ataiemy. — ^The annual meetings connected with this Institu* 
tim took place on the 20th, 21st, and S2d of June. Tbe examination of 
the students was conducted by Rev. Dr. Winter and Rev. James Robertson, 
of Stretton-under-Fosse, whose report was most highly satisfactory; and the 
semion was preached by Rev. Dr. CoUyer. For a century past, this respect- 
able academy has supplied a continued succession of well-informed, pioos, 
and zealons ininistei-s to the churches of Christ ; many of whom are still 
ardently and successfully engaged in promoting the great interests of the 
kingdom of God among men. It has, at present, twenty students under its 
care ; and it is hoped that no mistaken conception of the amount of its 
funds will he allowed to interoept the operations of public beneficence in 
its favour, when it is stated that t^ie expenditure of the last year exceeded its 
leceipts by aearly .£300. 

Ratkerham Academy, — ^The annual meetmg of this institution was held on 
the 27th of Juoe^ when the progress of the students in classics and theology 
was highly gratifying to the examiners and to the naeeting at large. While 
this institution is in tbe most flourishing state in every other respect, we are 
sorry to state that a deficiency in its ordiuary revenue, Sind a demand arising 
from extraordinary circumstances, render an immediate application to the 
beoevolence of Christians absolutely necessary, as the seminary has no 
resource whatever, but from aiinual contributions, 

Blackburn Academy. — The fourth annual meeting of the friends and 
eonstituents of this rising institution was held at Blackburn, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 28th and 29th of June. The examination of the students 
in the Greek and Roman classics, Hebrew, ethics, theology, mental philo- 
sophy, &c. was highly satisfactory to the committee, and to tbe friends and 
subscribers present. 

Cheshunt CoUege. — On Thursday, June 29, the 28th anniversary of the 
late Countess of Huntingdon's College was held at Cheshunt. The services 
of th^day were hije;hly gratifying to the very numerous subscribers and friends 
who were present, many of whom made liberal donations towards the erecUon 
of « new buildjog, which is now in a great state of forwardness, for the 
accoBuaodation of twenty students; the buildings removed only afibrding 
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Aecommodation for foarteen. The erectioa, with the fumkure, will cost 
rather more than ^SOOO.; and as the necessary expenses of the institution 
will increase from the proposed increased number of stodeqts, it is desirable 
that . this sum should be raised without breaking in on the funds, and we 
earnestly hope that this may be realized. 

Society for the Protection of Places of Public Wortkip. — In consequence 
of the recent robberies at chapels and meeting-bouses in the metropolis, a 
liumerous meeting of ministers and trustees was held, October 1 1, at the 
King's Head Tavern in ihe Poultry, Thomas Wilson, esq. in the chair; from 
whose statements, and those of several other gentlemen wh# addressed the 
meeting, it appeared that uo less than six chapels belonging to the Wesleyan 
Methodists had been robbed in the short space of one year; that Hoxton 
chapel had been twice entered ; that Greenwich tabernacle had been robbed 
six times of every valuable article; that Queen-street chapel, Ratcliffe, had 
been robbed three times in the course of the summer; that Keppel-street 
meeting had been twice entered, and robbed of a large quantity of black cloth, 
the clock, the pulpit Bible, and many other articles; that Union chapel, 
Islington, had been twice robbed during the present year, and also^^.the 
Mulberry-garden chapel, Pell-street; and that the New-road meeting had 
very lately been robbed of property exceeding the value of «f 50. ; that 
besides these robberies, the damage which the chapels and meeting-houses 
sustained by such repeated depredations; were very severely felt by the 
several congregations ; and that these offences were, in a great measure, to 
be attributed to a persuasion in the minds of the depredators that prosecu- 
tions would not be resorted to. These repeated acts of outrage, however, 
determined some persons to vigilance in detection; and a large reward being 
offered, a general receiver of stolen goods has been apprehended ; on search- 
ing whose house, the police officers found a great number of chapel clocks, 
books used in public worship, quantities of stair carpeting, candles, candle- 
sticks, tables, gowns picked in pieces to avoid detection, and every species 
of property which might be expected in such places. The property being 
examined, it was soon discovered that a great part of it had been stolen from 
Keppel-street meeting, Queen-street chapel, -Hale-street chapel, Poplar and 
New-road meetings ; and the prisoner was committed to take his trial at the 
Old Baile}^ sessions, when he was convicted, and has been sentenced to 
transportation. These and other statements impressed the meeting witl) a 
conviction that these offences could only be checked by those united exertions 
and public measures which would not only ensure prosecution, the certainty 
of which, it was hoped, would deter persons from this crime, but provide the 
means for offering rewards and ensuring conviction. A society was, there- 
fore, immediately formed, whose object it is to detect and prosecute all 
persons committing depredations on chapels, meeting-houses, and other 
places of public worship, in the metropolis and its vicinity, whose congrega- 
tions shall contribute thereto a sum of not less than <£l, and shall also make 
such further contributions, should they be necessary, as the committee for 
the time being shall direct. 

Port of London Society for Sailors. — It having been intimated to the Port 
of London Society for promoting Religion among Seamen, that his excel- 
lency Baron de Just, ambassador from his majesty the king of Saxouy, 
wished to make a communication to the society ; on Monday, the 6th Nov., 
he was received by a deputation from the committee, at the Custom-house 
Staii*s, in a four-oared barge, having -a handsome awning, and bearing the 
British union flag. On his approach to the chapel- ship, her colours- were 
hoisted, and he was received by the treasurer and committee, and conducted 
iuto the chapel. After viewing the a^^commodations, and expressing hit 
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pleasure at the noble object of the society, aiid apologizing for not being 
able to express himself with fluency in the English language, he presented 
the following address to R. H. Marten, esq., the treasurer ; — 
. " Sir, — ^I have it in command from his majesty the king of Saxony, to 
subscribe, in my name, 'o£*25. to your floating chapel for seamen. Although 
my court feels particular interest in. all that promotes the national institu- 
tions of this country, I am authorised to inform you, sir, on this occasion, 
that the zeal you manifested formerly, in alleviating the distresses of Saxony, 
is still fresh there' in recollection. 1 have the huuour to be, sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant, '* Baron De Just.'' 

" Nao. 6, 1820." 
The treasurer, in reply, expressed the gratitude and respect with which 
the society received this condescending notice* of his majesty the venerable 
^nd good king of Saxony, and this new proof that he felt interest in the 
institutions of a people who has sympathised with his subjects in a time of 
their deep distress ; he begged his excellency would be pleased to convey 
to his majesty the warmest wishes "of the society, that the residue of his 
advanced life might be' filled with" happiness,' and to assure him of their 
prayers, that the resignation of his earthly career might be but an exchange 
fer a ciown of unfading glory. — Mr. Ackerman then presented, on the 
behalf of the burgo-master and magistrates of Leipsic, a donation of one 
hundred Saxon thalers ; and from Messrs. Frege and Co., of Leipsic, fifty 
Saxon thalers, for the use of the society. The assembly in the chapel then 
sung, to the tune composed by the renowned Saxon reformer Luther, the 
117th psalm ; after which, the Rev. Mr. lialdane, of Edinburgh, formerly 
commander of a ship in the East India service, in impressive words, prayed 
for the blessing of God on seamen — on the society — on the pious monarch 
who had thus manifested his good-will for their Christian instruction — and 
also on his venerable representative. 

Wesley an Methodists. 

PRESENT STATR OF THE SOCIETY. 

Total number of members in Great Britain this year - - 191,217 
Ditto last year --------- 195,905 

Decrease in Great Britain ----- 4,688 



Total number in Ireland this year - - - - 23,800 

Ditto last year ------ -- 22,680 

Increase in Ireland - - - - - - 1,220 

Total number of members under the care of the foreign mis- 

• sionaries this year -------- 27,442 

Last year - - -- - - - - -- ^5,150 

Increase in foreign missions - - - - 2,292* 

IJ^umber of members under the care of the several conference^ 
of the United States of America, 1819 — 

Whites - - - - - - ^01,750 

Coloured and Blacks - - - - 89,174 

240.924 

Number in 1818 229,62r 

Increase in 1819 - - - ,- - - 11,297 
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N.B. By recent Accounts from Am6nc«i, it app^d:^ that there hks been * 
farther increase, between 1819 and 18520, of at least 19,000 member^. 

GENERAL BECAPITyLATION. 

Number of members now in Great Britain - - - - 191|9]7 

Ditto in Ireland -------. 23,800 

Ditto in foreign missions ------- 27,442 

Under care of the British and Irish conferences ... 242,459 
Under care of the American conferences, 1819 . - - - 240,924 

Total number in the Wesleyan Methodist societies throughout 

the world - - 483,383 

Preachers — ^In Great Britain ------- 70O 

In Ireland -------- 125 

In foreign stations - - - - - - -1^*8 

In America - - - - - - - -8l2 

1,765 
New Magazine of the United Scotch Secex$ion Church,-^A prospectus 
has been circulated ^of a new periodical religious magazine, conducted hy 
members of the United Secessioa Church of Scotland, entitled, " The 
Christian Recorder, and British and Foreign Religious Intelligencer ;** the 
first number of which will appear on the same day with the present portion 
of our own work. 

London FemaU Penitentiary. — ^Tbe annual meetiug of this institution 
^f^ held on Monday, the 8tb of May, at Freemasons* Hall ; W. Wi4ber- 
force, Esq. M.P., in the chair. The report stated, that there had been, during 
the last year, about 250 applicants mr admission, of which 103 had been 
received ; 46 had been reconciled to their friends ; 27 placed out in service ; 
16 discharged for misbehaviour, or at their own requests. Much good 
appears to have been effected in the past year ; several pleasing letters and 
accounts were read, giving evidence of a happy change in several of them, 
who were now in service, or with their friends ; six had received the reward 
of one guinea, for having been one year, two of whom received a second 
gratuity for having remained two years and upwards in the same service : 
19, we regret to add, is the average of the ages of the applicants. Indo- 
lence, baa female companions, frequenting of fairs, the theatres, dances, &C. 
were stated to have been among the causes which had contributed to lead 
them into evil. It appears that the house would, if fitted up for that 
purpose, contain about 50 more than the 100 now received, provided the 
annual income, which has rather fallen off in the last year, would allotv of 
that inrcease. Ample testimony was borne to the excellent management of 
the Penitentiary, and the industry and economy exemplified. The report 
was never more encouraging, or the appendix more replete with interesting 
matter. 

National Schooh. — The anniversary meeting of the National School 
Society was held at their central establishment, in Baldwin's Gardens, on 
Wednesday,, the 31st of May^ his grace the archbishop of Caaterbury, as 
president of the society, in the chair, had stated, that numbers of the 
children, after they had left the school, appeared to return thanks, and were 
presented with a bible and prayer-book. From the report, it appears, that 
(luring the last year the number has increased to 20,000, whilst the whole 
number receivbg instruction iri England amounts to 270,00Q. The number 
of schools had increased froni 1467 to 1614. llie system is established in 
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Iffota Scot5«r, and otfier fofd^ parts. A negro has been admitted, and setot 
oat aft a teacher, who has Succeeded extremely well. The report alluded to 
the v«ry exttraotdinary munificence of Mr. Watson, the treasurer of the 
society, who had purchased the chape! in Ely Place, made it a present 
t^ the Society far the children of the national schools to attend Divine 
service, and assigned it over to the archbishop of Canterbury, as the trustee 
for the institution. The Rev. Dr. Bell (to whom the society owed its 
origin) has presented them with a commflnion service of gjate for this 
chapel. I1ie system has been generally introduced in the ai^y, under the 
patronage of the duke of York ; in the navy, under the patronage of several 
distinguished officers ; and in Portsmouth dock-yard, under the patronage 
oi the commissioner. Thirty- two grants of money have been raaoey 
anxotiiiting altogether to .£3,205^, to various pdpulous parishes in and about 
the metropolis. Ely chapel was opened on Sunday, April 38d, when the 
afrch bishops of Canterbury and York, the bishops of Ely and Landatf, with 
many others of the clergy, were present. The bishop of London preached 
in the morning, »nd the archdeacon in tlte afternoon. 

Friendly Female Society. — On Friday, the 2d of June, a general and 
most respectable meeting of ladies, friends and subscribers to this society, 
was held in Stationers' Hall ; Miss Vansittart, sister to the chancellor of tfie 
excheqftei*, and its president, in the chair; when four vacancies were filled 
Up in the firtt class of annuitants of six pounds per annum, fox which there 
were thirty candidates, and two in the annuitants of the second class of four 
pounds per annum), fiw which there were eighteen candidates. One of those 
chosen m the first class was 106 years old. Previous to the election, an 
eifcellent and appropriate address was delivered by the Hon. and Rev. G. T. 
Nbd, M.A., and after it a collection of ^14. was^*made for the unsuccessful 
candrdates. We have the pleasure to learn, that ,£600. have been received 
towards borlding a Rejktge for a select number of these distressed females ; 
and that a piece of ground has been obtained, at a very small rent, on a 
lease of* 99 years, situated in the Albany Road, leading &om Camberwell to 
the New Kent Road. 

BtiHnh and Foreign School Society. — The annual meeting of this society 
was held at Freemasons' Hall, on Saturday, the 10th of June; Lord Ebrington 
in the chahp. During the last year, S5 masters have studied the system in 
their central school ; one of whom is now at the head of a numerous school 
at Brussels, and another is gone to arrange one at Frankfort. Two new 
schools have been erected, or aft erecting, m important situations in or near 
the metropolis ; notwithstanding which, we regret to learn, that, in London 
alone, 40,000 childben yet remain unprovided with the means of instruction. 
The committee mention, in the most grateful terms, the augmentation of 
their funds by the transfer of the funds of the Debtors' School Socie^, on 
condition that aU the children of such debtors as have been providedf with 
iastrdctioh by that institution shall be received into the schools of this 
society. In Ireland, during the past year, greater progress has been made 
in the schools than in the three years before. There are now 161 schools, 
containing about 15,T54 children under instruction; and to facilitate the 
progress of the children in the Irish language, the society has published 
books in that language, with corresponding lessons in Irish and English. 
In Scotland great exertions are making to spread the influence of this 
system, and in the most nordiem part of the Highlands a society has been 
just eetablished, under the patronage of his royal highness prince Leopold. 
la foreign countries, the cause of this institution is spreading on every hand. 
Jm the coarse of last year, Mr. Allen, the treasurer, visited many parts of 
Europe and Asia, and wttneised with pleasure their various exertions. In 
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France, schools increase, and are liberally encouraged, and the caos^ of 
education proceeds with astonishing rapidity. At .the annual meetings on 
Feb. 17, there were stated to be 1300 schools on the system of mutual 
instruction, and about 154,000 pupils ; 105 regimental schools were in full 
activity, and 57 more on the point of commencing their opeiUtious. The 
city of Strasbourg is going forward in this work : they have published books 
in the German language for tlie use of the children; and it is truly gratifying 
to read the numerous testimonies of both parents and children to the benefits 
received. Among those who in France have been benefited by this sjrstem, 
and are likely to benefit others by it, are two young chiefs from tlie islatid 
of Madagascar, who. have made the most surprising progress ; the eldest, 
twelve years of age, having acquired, in twelve months, the art of reading 
and writing. There is a school at Goree, and another at Senegal, in which 
many of the diildren h^ve passed, beyond the usual limits of instruction, and 
are acquiring the rudiments of grammar. The superintendent of the African 
schools reports that some of the native chiefs have visited the schools, and 
several of the children of the king of Bombe^g are now under education. 
At Brussels, a society and a model school have been established, under the 
patronage of the prince of Orange. In Russia the cause makes great 
progress. At Petersburgh a society has been formed, which will doubtless 
be followed in other parts of this great empire. The emperor has given 
orders for several schools for girls. At Florence the society now takes the 
lead, and follows the aniiuating example of the city of Paris. Many adults 
have enlisted themselves among the pupils. A school society at Malta, 
formed January 10, 1819, has already established two schools in that 
city, one for 200, and the other for 400 children ; and were about to form 
four others for children and adults. At Naples there are several schools on 
the new system, and education in general has been brought under the notice 
of the government of that country ; and even at Rome the subject has been 
introduced, and it is hoped will be patronized by the pope. At Seville, 
there is a school of about SOO children ; and in other parts of Spain the 
cause is prospering. Portugal possesses, since 1817, about 55 schools, in. 
lyhich 3843 children, partly of soldiers and partly of peasants, are educated. 
At Friburg the school deserves peculiar notice, on account of the influence 
it has had upon Switzerland and the adjoining provinces. The council of 
the canton has ordered the establishment of schools on the same principle 
in every province. In tlie vicinity of Basle, an institution for training 
masters has lately been established, and gives hope pf great usefulness. 
In various parts of Germany the cause has excited great attention. Several 
men of distinguished rank in that country have visited the central school in 
London, and have expressed their approbation of the system there pursued. 
'tl^e committee have also transmitted to that country such iufoi^ation as 
they thought likely to be useful in establishipg new schools, and supporting 
those already established. In the Ionian Islands, this work is claimuig the 
attention of^^ the inhabitants. At Corfu, Lord Guildford has long distin- 
guished himself by patronizing the cause. The committee have likewise 
been applied to from Denmark, Sweden, and other, parts of Europe, re- 
Questing information on the best method of introducing the system into 
those countries. In the United States of America, the fruits of these wise 
regulations for providing education for the chiUlren are manifesting them- 
selves. In Philadelphia the most striking amelioration has been observed 
in both children and parents. In that city, as well as in New York, the 
number of schools is on the increase. In New York there are eight schools, 
in which are educated 4108 children ; a new African school is building 
there. In St. Domingo, schools are'spr^ding, superintended by natives, . 
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who • have heenr taught by masters sent out bj the British and Foreign 
School Society. From the treasurer's report of the state of the Bnances, 
we regret to learn, that its expenditure exceeded its income, during the last 
year, by ,£515. ; the former amounting to of 2,398 1«. 4rf., and the latter 
bat to ^1,882. 15s. 10^. 

Asylum for the Recovery of Health. — The plan of an institution to 
provide a house for the reception of patients who are in circumstances 
that enable them to contribute towards their own support during sickness, 
although unequal to defray ail the various and increased expenses incident 
to that state, was submitted to a numerous meeting, held at the Thatched- 
house Tavern, on the 22(J of July, when a subscription was entered into for 
.carrying it into effect, and a committee appointed tor drawing up regulations- 
Their labours are so far matured, that the establishment may be commenced 
as soon as a subscription shall have beeu raised sufficient to meet the deficit 
of the income to be derived from the patients, which, in France and other 
countries, where similar institutions nave long existed, is supplied by th^ 
governments; and we are gratified in being able to add, the subscriptions 
already received amount to £850. His royal highness the duke of York 
has been ^ )leased to accept the office of patron, and his royal highness the 
duke of Cambridge is appointed president. It is hoped, that many persons 
of both sexes, living on small incomes, or separated from their domestic 
connexions, will find it a welcome retreat in sickness; and that the hospitals 
will be relieved, and the principle of independence strengthened, by with- 
holding the aid of gratuitous charity from those who have resources of their 
own. Every precaution will be used to confine the admission to persons .of 

food moral character and decent behaviour; and the restriction adopted 
y the committee to allow no pupils, while it eviuces the disinterestedness 
of the medical officers, will tend materially to the preservation . of privacy 
and quiet. 

School in the Hebrides. — On Tuesday, the 3d of October, a meeting was 
held in the Merchant Hall, Edinburgh, and a subscription commenced, for 
raising a fund to build a school-room, in the island of lona (or Icolmkill), 
for the education of the poor islanders; Robert Hepburn, Esq.,of Clarkington, 
in the chair. The meeting was attended by the Rev. Legh Richmond, who 
gave a most interesting account of the state of the island, and an explanation 
of the grounds on which this endeavour to ameliorate the condition of the 
inhabitants rested. It is calculated, that from £"60. to £70. will be 
adequate to the accomplishment of the plan. Before the meeting broke up, 
the names of many respectable Highland and island proprietors were added 
to the subscription list. 

Emigrant Society of Quebec. — The Quebec Gazette of the 24th of October 
contains the annual report of that useful and benevolent institution, the 
Emigrant Society of Quebec. One of their earliest objects was to form an 
establishment for the sick, the helpless, and the infirm, for which purpose 
one of the military buildings on Cape Diamond was set apart by the per- 
mission of the government; and, under the sanction of the inspector of 
hospitals, the professional aid, and medicines of the medical department, 
were furnished to these wretched strangers. The funds of the society, 
arising out of annual subscriptions, have not exceeded £600 ; and with 
that sum, independently of the assistance rendered to the inmates of the 
hospital, who were above 500 in number, from 30 to 40 helpless individuals 
had been supported, who must have perished without such assistance. The 
society has also transmitted addresses, and caused them to be circulated in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with the view of enlightening those persons who 
meditated emigration from the mother country, on the difficulties they were 
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likely to encounter; and liad in consequence reason to beHere, Aat thou^ 
the tide of emigration was not expected to be lessened, yet the emignints 
in general were of a better class and description^ with more substance, better 
inTOrmation, and clearer views. 

Middlesex Hospital. — An intimation having been communicated to his 
majesty, by some friends of the Middlesex hospital, that two sermons were 
to be preached on Sunday, the 2Ud of Octoher, at Percy chapel, by the 
Rev. J. H. Stewart and the Hon. and Rev. G. Noel, for the benefit of that 
institution, his majesty was graciously pleased to direct a transmission of 
900 guineas, in addition to his munificent annual contribution of 100 
guineas. It will be gratifying to the public to be informed, that on the late 
anniversary of his majesty's birth-day, in consequence of some considerable 
additional benefactions and increased annual subscriptiotss, one of the 
wards of the hospital, which, for want of funds, had been shut, was 
opened ; and upon this occasion his royal highness the duke of Cambridge 
contributed 50 guineas. It will be still more pleasing to hear, that if tht 
present act of royal munificence should be followed, as it is hoped it will, 
by the patronage of the nobility and gentry, the governors intend to open 
another of the vacant wards, and thus to remove their present painful 
necessity of being obliged, for want of room, to refose admission to cases 
of the most pressing nature. 

Slave Trade. — Letters received from Sierra Leone, dated the 8th May, 
1820^ inform us that the slave trade is driving on at n dreadful rate all along 
the coast, except there and down the Sherbro' country. Vessels are every 
week brought in and condemned, having 50, 100,900, or more slaves on boara. 
On the 4th of April two schooners, prizes to his Majesty's ship Morgiana, 
arrived there; one of them with 98 slaves on board : and on the 15t^ arrived 
ihe Morgiana, Captain Sandilands, with the British ship Prince of Brazil 
packet, of London, and the Jan Nichol schooner; the former with TO blacks 
on >>oard, and the latter 40, for landing at Wydah. The Morgiana has done 
more to check the slave trade than any other ship. La Marie, a French 
schooner, with 106 slaves on board, was captured on the 20th of January, 
the slaves having been put on board by a British subject, for which a reward 
of 400 dollars was offered by the governor there. It is much to be regretted 
that no power is given to captains to detain French ships ; they are now the 
only nation who can carry on that abominable traffic with impunity. The 
arrival of the American frigate Cyane (formerly British) on the coast com- 
pletely checks the Americans ; she has already captured four schooners, and 
sent them to the United States. The American colony formed at the Sherbro', 
for captured negroes, has, we regret to learn, already proved the grave of 
most of their adventurers ; like the British, they have been unfortunate in 
the choice of a local situation. Sir G. Collier has ordered the brigs to the 
windward coast, the slave ships to leeward, being too powerful : several of 
them had actually fired upon the Snapper, occupying such favourable posi- 
tions, that had it not been for her long 34-pounder a-midships, they would 
have disabled her very much. The Pheasant had captured a brig with 900 
slaves, in the month of October, and sent her to Sierra Leone; but, unfor- 
tunately, from whatever cause we know not, she has never been heard of. 
A letter from on board the Cyane American sloop of war, dated the 19th of 
April, says : — ** We watered at Sierra Leone, and proceeded immediately to 
southward. Since passing Sherbro* Island we have detained ten slaving 
vessels, four of which we send in for adjudication ; the others, being so weu 
covered with false papers, were given up. The number of vessels engaged in 
this inhuman traffic is incredible; not less than !200 at present on the coast, 
all of them fast sailers,, well manned and armed, and, I am sorry to add, many 
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of tliem owned by Americans, although under foreign flags. We havel>eea 
constantly chasing, night and day, since our arrival on the coast, and some- 
times have had several in sight at the same time. We are at this moment 
in chase of a schooner, called the Colored©, which has escaped from us twice 
by very superior sailing, and X fear we shall not be able to come up with her 
to-day." We ave happy, however, tq learn from America, that in consequence 
of intelligence received thev9 to that effect, the government of the United 
States is about ^o despatch sofne fast-sailing vessels of war to that station, tgi. 
assist the Cyai^e in bringing to justice these offenders against the laws,, 
religion, and hun^aniiy. We wish» however, that they would look a little 
nearer home. 

Saving' Banks. — By the act of the 1st George IV. cap. 83, it is enacted, 
'* That k shall be lawful for the Trustees of any charitable institution or. 
Society in En^and, from time to time, to subscribe the whole or any part of 
their funds, through their treasurer, steward, or other of&cer, into the funds of 
any Saving Bank, provided that the majority of the trustees of such Saving 
Bank shall signify their consent to receiving the same." 

Foot in Scotland, — From an account just printed by order of the House of 
Conimons, in a '* Supplementary Report of the Committee of the General 
Assembly," as to the management of tne poor in Scotland, it appears that the. 
grosfi funds applied to paupers in that country amount to J^114,195, 17s- 9d., 
ofwhich«£49,718. 10s. 5d. is derived from assessment; the rest being drawa 
from contributions at the church doors, and other funds. In seven out of 
fifteen synods there are no assessments. The paupers are as 1 to 39, aad 
9-lOtbs to the population. 
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Major-Gen &RA.L Mudge. — On the 17th of April died Major-Gen era L 
William Muooe, in the 58th year of his age. He was a native of 
Plymouth, and the son of Dr. Mudge, a physician of deserved celebrity of 
that place. He received his scientific an(i military education in the Royal 
Military Academy, Wgolwich — ^^an institution from which science is 
constantly emanating. Although General Mudge did not at that period 
display any of the characteristics of genius engaged in the pursuit of a 
determinea object, he afterwards erected, upon the basis he had there laid^ 
a superstructure at once honourable to himself and useful to society. 
Circi\mstances facilitated the application of his acquirements to practical 
purposes; and the present state of the trigonometrical surrey of England 
and Wales, which was carried on under his superintendence, and the 
several correct and beautiful maps of the various counties already pub- 
lished, are sufficient proofs of his skill and assiduity. General Mudge had 
for several years been the lieutenant-governor of the Royal Military 
Academy, and examiner of the honourable East India Company's institution 
of the same kind. He was likewise a fellow of the Royal nnd Jlutiquarian 
Societies, a commissioner of the Board of Longitude, fellow of the Academy 
of Sciences of Copenhagen, a corresponding member of the French Insti- 
tute, and a member of various other inferior societies. He had for many 
years laboured under an affection of the head, supposed to have originated 
in his anxieties and exertions on the survey in very hot weather, and which 
ultimately hastened his dissolution. He has left a widow and a daughter, 
with four sobs; two in the Engineers, one in the Artillery, and the other ii| 
the Navy, to d?plot» his loss. 
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Deaths. — April 14. At Richmond Bay, Prince Edward'tf Island, Rev. 
Andrew NicoII, minister of that pl;ice. — July 9. At the rectory, Westmore- 
land, Jamaica, Rev. Dr. Pope. — August. At Trieste, Madame Bacciochi, • 
ci-devant princess of Rombino, eldest sister of Buonaparte. — 5. At Brussels, 
major-general sir H. Nicholson, bart. — 21. Lieut.-general sir E wen Baillie^ 
hart. 77. — At his house in Queen Anne street, sir Hugh Inglis, hart., of 
Milton Bryant, Beds. 77. — 23. At Osnaburgh, the Hanoverian general Victor- 
Von Alten, who distinguished himself under the duke of Wellington in Spain 
and Portugal. — 24. Rev." S. Lyon, for many years Hebrew teadier to the ' 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and Eton College. He published a 
Compendious Hebrew Grammar, 1789, and "Observations on an Antique- 
Medal,'' 1810. — Sept. In North America, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of his health, the rev. John Hudson, Wesleyan missionary of Morant 
Bay, Jamaica. — In America, whither he proceeded about two years ago, 
Abraham Thornton, whose trial for the murder of Mary Ashford, in War- 
wickshire, and the singular circumstances arising from the appeal of murder,^ 
afterwards brought, are well known. — 13. At Paris, marshal Lefebvre, duke " 
of Dantzic; and marshal Kelierman, duke of Valmy, two days after .—^S?.' 
Rev. Joshua Webb, for many years pastor of the congregational church, Hare 
Court, Aldersgate Street, 75. — Oct, 1. Wm. Fielding, Esq. chief magistrate 
of Queen Square Police Office, and son of the celebrated Novelist, 73.—- 
^ 5. Rev. T. Edwards, one of the masters of Christ's Hospital, 66. — 15. At 
Leipsic, fietd-marshsd prince diaries of Schwartzenberg, the illustrious com- 
mander of the Austrian forces during the eventful campaign which ended in 
the dethronement of Buonaparte, and the establishment of the peace of 
Europe. — 19. In Paris, his excellency lieutenant-general count de Walter* 
storfF, minister plenipotentiary of the king of Denmark to the court of 
France. — 28. Lieutenant-general Glasgow, R. A. — At Laurens district, 
South Carolina, aged 143, Mr. Solomon Nevet, a native of England, who 
emigrated to America at the age of 19. — Nov. 8. Dr. M*Leod, who 
accompanied lord Amherst in the last embassy to China, and gave to 
the world an account of that embassy. — Rev. W. Tate, 42.-^-16. Jean" 
Lambert Tallien, of revolutionary notoriety ; to whose rushing into the' 
tribune with a drawn dagger, and raising it to plunge it into the heart of the' 
tyrant if they refuseci to bring him to justice, the execution of Robespierre 
was principally to be ascribed. He was one of the proscribed regicides ;' 
but, on the plea of ill health, was permitted to remain in France, where he. 
died in great penury. — 17. In Guilford Street, rev. W. Tooke, F.R.S., 70. 
He was well known to the literary world, as author of " The Life of the 
Empress Catharine," and of several other valuable works in Russia, where 
he resided for some years, as chaplain to the English factory at St. Peters- 
burgh. He also translated the sermons of Zollikoffer, and some other German- 
divines; and has very lately given to the public a most valuable version 
of the works of Lucian. He was a man of great liberality of sentiment, and 
both in Russia and England lived on terms of intimacy with his brethren' 
of every differing sect. — 2 1. At his house in Hill Street, the earl of Malmes- 
hury, in the 75th year of his age. His lordship was author of an *^ Introduction- 
to the History of the Dutch Republic for the last ten years, from 1777," 8vo.; 
and editor of the works of his father, the celebrated author of ** Hermes,** 
to which he prefixed a brief but interesting memoir, — 23. The hon. John 
Hamilton Fitzmaurice, viscount Kirkwall. — Dec. Dr. W. Clarke, formerly 
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an admired singer of sacred music, and a great favourite of his late Ma- 
jesty, 82. 

Ecclesiastical Prcfcmicnii.-^Bishop of Llandaff, deanery of St. Paul's^ 
and a canonship residentiary of that cathedral. — Rev. James Rudge, D.Di 
lecturer of Limehouse, to be chaplain to H. R. H. prince Leopold. — Rev. 
Henry Parish, A.M. a chaplain on the Bengal, and rev. David Young, a 
chaplain on the Bombay establishment. — Rev. T. F. Bowes, of Foxhail, one 
of the chaplains to the King. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Deaths. — At Newbury, on his way to Bath, Hon.^Thos. Dudley Carleton*, 
son of the late lord Dorchester, 30. — Nov, At Froxfield, near Hungerford, 
rev. J. Gillmore, vicar of Tetcomb, and perpetual curate of East Kennet. ■ 

New Church. — Sept, 15. The foundation stone of the new church at 
Windsor, was laid by T. Ramsbottom, esq. M. P. for the borough,. as thd 
representative of H. R. H. the duke of York. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Deaths.— 'Nov. 14. At Jesus Lodge, Cambridge, in his 76th year, the very 
rev. William Pearce, D.D. F.R.S. dean of Ely, rector of Houghton Conquest, 
cum-Houghton, Gildaple, Beds., and ofWentworth, in the Isle of Ely, and 
master of Jesus College; formerly public orator of Cambridge, .and master 
of the Temple. — At West Wratting, rev. W. By water, rector of Anderhy<> ' 
cum-Cumberworth, and peepetual curate of Granthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment.— ;-j2ime3 Wood, D. D. master of St. John's 
College, dean of Ely. ^, 

University IntelUgeiice. — Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, master of Trinity 
College, is elected vice-chancellor for the year ensuing. The Seatoniart 
prize for the present year has been adjudged to Edward Kshop Elliot, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity College; subject. The Omnipresence of the Supreme 
Being. ' * ' 

Chapel opened. — July 6. A new meeting-house was opened at Fordharaj 
preachers, rev. Messrs. Dewhurst of Bury, Clayton of Saffron Walden, 
Morellof St. Neots. 

CHESHIRE. 

Death. — Oct. At Over, rev. T. Crane, rector. He was practically versed 
in the knowledge of antiquities, and possessed one of the best private col- 
lections of Roman, Saxon, and British coins in the kingdom. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments — Rev. T. Calvert, B.D» Norrisjan professor 
of divinity in the Univei*sity of Cambridge. — ^Wilmslow, rectory,' vacant by 
an act of simony.— Rev. C. Kendrick Prescot, .Stockport, rectory^ in the room 
of his father, deceased; patrons, lord and lady Bulkley, * 

Ordination.— Sept. 19. Rev. C. Lowndes, over the Independent church 
at Pratington. 

CORNWALL. 

Deaths. — Oct. Aged 103, Sarah Milner, of Hardcastle, near Pately, wh<>> 
from the age of 10 to that of 101, continued the occupation of- working 
lead ore. 

CUMBERLAND.. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment, — Rev. J. Smith, Mellpm, vicarage. 

Ordination. — Sept. 28. Rev. John Walton, late a student under rev. G. 
CoUinson, at Hackney, over the congregational church at Wigton. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
Ecclesiasiical Preferments. — Hon. and rev. Frederic Curzon^ Mickleover, 
rectory. — Rev. James Fieldon, Kirk Langley, rectory. .. . 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Sept. 5. At Plymouth, Samuel Hood Linzee, esq., vice-ndoMml 
of the Blue. H* ^1 fnmi bis horns au a 6t oi' Apopk»^ aiwl n«v«r 9|iipk6 
afkerwardis*^ L9. At Plymouth, R.A. NelsoA, «m|.» Becr^imty oi tke^ J^«rV«i| 
Board, brother to the gallant lord Nelsou.-^OeA. S7. At Lymp^ton, r^w. J. 
Jervis, F. L. S. aged 68 yearsy 47 of which he had been i^mUter o£ the 
Proteitant DiseeBters' congregation diere. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev. W. Carey, D.D., bishop of Exeter.-^ 
Rev. J. H. Poison, prebendary of Exetoir. — Rev. Arthur Atheriey,Heavitree, 
rectory ; patrons, dean apfi chapter of Exeter. 

Ordination, — S^. 14. Rev* J. Qriffin, jun., over the congregationa) church 
in Cdstle Street^ fbicter. 

Misceilaueous Jntellig^nce^^A handsome monument is about to be 
erected at Plymouth to the memory of the duke of Keat. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Death. — Oct. At Up-Cerne, rev, Charlee Berjeu, 90. 

EecUsiasiioai FrefermeMt-r^U^v, G. J. fi«her, Wanfrith, rectory; patfron, 
bishop of Siali&bary, 

UwQtt (rf Churekesi.-r-Juh^ 17. The Independent cbnrches at Bere Regit, 
tmcler th« pastoral care. of rev.. A. Garrett and rev. J. Day were happily 
naked ; the foroMr gentlemBU resigning his situation as pastor of tbe old 
church. Dr. Craekiftelly of Weyiitoulli, preached upon the occasion. 

DURHAM. 

Deaths^ Sept* 9. At his seat^ Ketton House, near Darlington^ ni^ed 66, 
rev. H. Hardiege, IX.B.^ 33 years rector of Stanhope. — At Ayclitfe, Mrs. 
Anne Simpson, 101. 

Ecclesiasticul Preferments.' — Rev. J. B. Summer, of Eton College, pr^ 
bend of Durham. — Rev. John Thornhill, A.M., Middleton in Teasdale, 
rectory; patron, the King. — Rev.B.Philpotts, Stanhope-in-Weardale, rectory; 
patron, the bishop of Durham. 

Ordinations, ^c.— April 6. Rev. W. Fisher, over the Particular Baptist 
church at Rowley and Hindley.-^c^ 19. Rev. C. Gollop, late a student 
at Rotherham, over the Independent church at Darlington. 

ESSEX. 

Deaths. — Sepi. Rev. Matthew Kaye, vicar of South Bemfleet.— Oc^. At 
Chippinghill, rev. A. Dewnes, vicar ofWitham, 78. — NofV, At TilUngham, 
rev. Mr. Wright, curate. 

Ec4ilesiasticat Freferments.^^^ev. T. Schreiber, Bradw.i^ near the Sea, 
rectory; patron, rev. sk H. Bf^te Dudley, bart.-**^v. J. Jefiferson, archdeac$>ii 
of Coichester, Aldham and Worley rectories. 

Ordinations. — June 1. Rev. J. Wood Goodrich, late of Watch«tt> Somec- 
setshire, over the Baptist church at Langham. — Sept, 21. Rev. R. Burls, 
)aAe a student ia Wymondley academy, over the Independent church at 
Maldon. 

New Chapel. — July 27. A new chapel was opened at Stanford Rivers, 
near Ongar. Preachers, rev. Mr. Stratton, of Paddington, and Dr. Andrewes, 
of Walworth. 

Miscellaneous Intelligence. — An iron bridge was lately opened in one 
span over the river Chalmer, at S|>ring|ield, in the great east road leading to 
Colchester, Harwich, &c. Althongh this is not the largest, it is said to be 
the most classically elegant iron bridge ever erected in this kingdom. It is 
a flat bridge, of a saperb Gothic order. Being <m the principteB ckf tenacity, 
it has room and play for the expausioa and cootraccieii.of Ihe iron, created 
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by the change of heat and cold. This bridge is, we believe, the first ever 
built in this country wholly resting on iron columns or stiindards driven into 
the river. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Deathi. — Aug, 7. After a short illness, at his seat, Newark House, rev. 
Lewis Clutterbuck, A.M., rector of Ozleworth.—6'c/)f. At Clifton, ITiomas 
Baynton, esq , author of an «* Essay on the Treatment of Ulcers," most highly 
esteemed in his profession. — Nov. 3. Mary Bennett, pauper of the parish of 
Longford St. Mary, near Gloucester, at the extraordmarv age of 105. She 
retained all her faculties until within the last two years of her life. — ^8. Rev. 
John Hunt, A.M., rector of Welford, and chaplain to lord Whitworth, 58. 

Ordination. — Rev. J. Welsford, late student at Hoxton academy, over 
the Independent church at Tewkesbury. 

HAMPSHIRE. 
Deaths. — Sept. 13. At Southampton, sir Francis Houlbome, bart., brother 
to the late, and uncle to the present earl of Harewood. — Nov. 1. At the 
residence of his sou, Fairleigh, admiral sir Benjamin Caldwell, G.C.B., 83. 

Eeclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. C. Shrubsole Bonut, Avringtou, R.; 
patron, the King. 

New Churches. — Sept. 90. The foundation stone of the new church (St. 
Paul's) near Landport Terrace, Portsea, was laid, in the presence of a most 
respectable body of subscribers. The church is intended to be in the Gothic 
style, to accommodate 2000 persons, one half part to be free. — 21. Anew 
and commodious chapel, recently nearly rebuilt and considerably enlarged, 
was opened at Odiham ; preachers, rev. Messrs. G. Clayton, of Walworth, 
and Adkins, of Southampton. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Deaths, — Sept. Rev. Lewis Mascey, M.A., vicar of Bridge Sellers, and 
senior minor canon of Hereford cathedral. 4 

Ecclesiastical Preferments, — Rev. Robert James Carr, D.D., dean of 
Hereford. — Rev. T.Wynne, to the living of St. Nicholas, Hereford ; patron, 
the King. — Rev. James Johnson, M.A., Byford, R., and Bridge Sellers, 
V. — Rev. G. Pickard, jun., Staunton-upon-Harrow, R. ; patron, the crown. 
— ^Rev. James Bullock, M.A., Grendon-Bishop, perpetual curacy. 

Ordination. — Ang, 9.. Rev. Sampson Penhall, late a student in Hoxton 
academy, over tlie Independent church at Whitchurch. 

KENT. 
Deaths. — Avg. 10. At Ulcombe Park, Walter, marquess and earl of 
Ormond, K.P. He is succeeded by his next brother, James, now earl of 
Orroond and Ossory. — Sept. 14. Lieutenantrcol. sir Alexander Allan, hart., 
a director of the E. l.C, and late M. P. for Berwic.i — 18. Rev. Joseph 
Wilcox Piercy, minister of a dissenting congregation at Walworth. — Nov. 5. 
At Shooter's Hill, sir Wm.Robe, K.C.B., K.C.G., and K.T.S., colonel of 
the royal horse artillery. — 7. At Addington Parsonage, Kent, rev. Peter 
Elers, many years rector of that parish, and of Rishangles, in Suffolk, 63. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. -^R9v. R. Stevens, A.M., late chaplain of the 
House of Commons, rector of St. James's, Garlick Hythe, and lecturer of 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, deanery of Rochester. 

Ordinaiion^-^Sept. 6. Rev. W. Groser, late of Prince's Risborough, 
Bucks, over the Baptist church at Maidstone. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Deaths. — Aug* 9. At Liverpool, the celebrated Miss Margaret M*Avoy, 
whose faculty, or supposed faculty, of distinguishing colours, &c. by the 
touch, gave rise, about 3 years since, to a discussion which has not yet ter- 
VOL. II- NO. 3. Q> 
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minated. — Sept. 11. At his. house, near Bolton, rev. James Folds, 02. — 
Oct, At Leign, rev. R. Caunce, curate of Bolton. — Rev. Rowland Brom- 
bead, a Catholic minister of Manchester. — 22. At Manchester, Mr. Thomas 
Barret, well known as a skilful antiquary. His zeal and perseverance in 
tracing pedigrees is evinced by the numerous MSS. which he has left behind 
him; and was, during his life, well known at the College of Arms, and duly 
appreciated there, and by the most ancient families of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. He taught himself Latin, and the elements of Greek, and had 
attained to a high perfection in drawing and painting, 60,-^Nov, At Preston, 
rev. J. Watmore, late of Queen's College, Oxford, 27. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. R. Gibson, Holy Trinity, Preston, 
perpetual curacy. 

Philanthropic Intelligence, — ^The keeper of the Preston House of Correc- 
tion has published a half-yearly report, by which it appears that the average 
number of prisoners during 6 months, ending Oct. 18, was 357 — the net 
amount of whose earnings, deducting o£*237. 23. 4d. paid to the prisoners 
themselves, is <^826. 13s. Id. The total charges for food, after deducting 
the earnings, is ,£258. 7s. 6d.,, being less than 9id. per head, weekly. 

Miscellaneous Intelligence. — A piece of sculpture has recently been 
erected at Manchester, in commemoration of the 50th year of incumbency 
of rev. John Clowes, M.A., the present rector. — It consists ofa tablet of 
white marble, containing ten figures in basso-relievo, executed by Flaxraan, 
with his usual ability, and is placed over the rector's seat. The venerable 
man is represented m the act of instructing a numerous group of children, 
who are accompanied by their parents and grandsires, to signify the three 
generations who have attended Mr. Clowes's ministry. Behind the rector 
stands a guardian angel, bearing a palm branch, expressive of the Divine pro- 
tection. The following is a copy of the inscription : " To commerabrate the 
50th year of the ministry of the rev. John Clowes, M.A., the first and present 
rector of this church, and to testify their affectionate esteem and veneration 
for the piety, learning, and benevolence of their amiable pastor, the congre- 
gation of St. John's church, in Manchester, erect this tablet with feelings of 
devout gratitude to Almighty God, who hath hitherto preserved, and with 
their united prayers that his good providence will long contimie to preserve 
amongst them bO eminent and engaging an example of Christian meekness, 
purity, and love, 1819." 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Philanthropic Intelligence, — ^The asylum for the widows of clergyracB of 
the church ot England, at Knossington, which had been dilapidated tliirty-*- 
eight years, is now rebuilt, and ready for its future inhabitants. To each 
gentlewoman are appropriated a parlour, light pantry, bed-room^ closet, and 
coal-house ; the kitchen being in common. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Deaths, — Aug. 24. At Brant Broughton, rev. R. Sutton, rector of that 
place, and of Great Cates, and a prebendary of the collegiate church of 
Southwell, 50. — Sept. At Homcastle, rev. W. Barnes.— -.Nor. 1. Rev. T. 
Clarky minister of Preston, near Gainsborough. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments, — Hon. and right rev. George Pelham, D.D., 
late bishop of Exeter, bishop of Lincoln. — Rev. Henry Kave Bonnry, rector 
of Cliff, and a prebend of Lincoln, to be examining chaplain to.tbe bishop 
of Lincoln. — Rev. T. Turner Roe, Bannin^ton, R. — Rev. W. Stocking, 
Quarrington, reader. — ^Rev. J. Dupre, D.D., rector of Bow Brickhill, and 
vicar of Mentmore, Berks, Toynton, All Saints, and Toynton, St. Peters^Rv ; 
patroness lady Willoughby D'Eresby. — ^Rev. Fredeiric D. Perkins, B.D.y 
Sway field, R. ; patron^ the crown. 
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Chapel Building. — Sept, 86« Th« foundadon stone of « new dwpel at 
Louth, calculated to hold 600 persons, was laid by rev. Mr. Toper. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Deaths. — Sept, 6. At Edmonton, rev. W. Shaw, 68. — 11. At Walham 
GU-een, rev. Leonard Chappelow, of Hill Street, 75. — Nov, 5. At Stoka 
Newington, rev. John Farrer, J\I.A., rector of the united parishes of St. 
Clement's, Eastcheap, and St. Martin Ongars, London, author of the 
Baropton Lectures in 1803, and a volume of Sermons on the Parabliss of our 
Saviour, 62. 

New Church, — On Thursday, Oct. 12, the first stona of the new church at 
Chelsea was to have been laid by the duke of Wellington, who was expected, 
with great impatience, from twelve until half-past four, when his grace's 
brother, the Rev. G. V. Wellesley, read a letter from his grace, stating that 
he was detained by his majesty on business, but that he would attend at 
half-past five. This assurance seenied to appease the rising discontent of 
the company; but half after five came, and no duke arrived. Some more ' 
tiine was spent in idle expectation, when it was finally resolved to proceed 
in the ceremony without waiting any longer. The bishop of London, and 
others, then came forward, and laid the stone with the usual formalities ; 
being the only instance of the first stone of a church being laid after sun- 
set. The company then dispersed, full of disappointment and dissatisfaction. 

NORFOLK. 

Deaths.-^Aug, IS, Rev. C. R. Dade, rector of Denver, 50. — Sept, 5. At 
Stratton, sir Edmund Bacon, premier baronet, of Raveningham, in this 
county. He is succeeded by his eldest son, Edmund.— ^ov. 3. At Yar- 
mouth, sir Edmund Lacon, bart., 69. His tijtle descends to Edmund ' 
Knowles Lacoo, esq., of Ormesby. 

Eccleiiastkal Frefermtnts. — Rev. £. Banks, LL. D., a prebendary of 
Norwicfa.-r-rRev. Jeremy Day, M. A. Hithersett with Cantdift, R.; patrons' 
Cains Collide, Cambndge.— -Rev. G. Kent, East Winch, R.; patron, E. 
Kenty gent.--*Rev. Samuel Colby Smith, fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, 
Denver, R.; patrons, the master and fellows of that society. — Re v. Robert 
Ferree Blake, Bradfield, R.; patron lord Suffield.— Rev. T. Freston, Need- 
ham> juxta Harleston, P. C. ; patrons, the executors of rev. Anthony Freston, 
deceased. 

New Church — 0<^, 13. The first stone of the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
at Bocdesley, was laid by the earl of Plymouth. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Death-^Sept. 3. Rev. J. Hebden, licar of Norton. 
Ecclesiastical Freferment, — Hon. and rev. Henry Watson, Carlton, R. ; 
patron sir H. Palmer, bart. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Death, — Nvo, Rev. Mr. Millar, minister of the Presbyterian chapel in 
Norfolk Street. North Shields. 

" New Chapel^ — Aug- 29. A new chapel was opened at Felton ; preachers, 
rev. Messrs. Murray, of Gateshead, and Stowell, of North Shields. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Death, — At Nottingham, Mrs. Anne Smith, 100. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — ^A committee of ladies has been formed at 
'Nottingham, to visit the prisons, on the plan recommended by the philan- 
thropic Mrs. Fry. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
Ecclesiastical Prefemients,^Tiev, John Johnson, B.D., fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, to the donative of Sai^^dford; patron the duke of 
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Marlborough.^-— Rev.W. Cmbtree, Chickendon^ R. — ^Rev. Frodsham Hodson, 
D. D.y a canon of Christ Church. 

New Chapel, — Aug. 11. A ueat place of worship was opened at Ded- 
dington ; preachers, rev. Rowlaod Hill, A. M., and rev. D. W. Aston, of 
fiuckingbam. 

University Intelligence. — ^Rev. Peter Elmesley, A.M., is appointed a 
delegate of the Clarendon pres«, vice bishop Van Mildert. — Rev. Dr. Hodg-' 
son, regius professor of divinity. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Death. — Oct, At Shrewsbury, rev. Owen Williams, 64. 

Legal Intelligence. — At Shrewsbury summer assizes, three colliers were 
convicted of bull-baiting ; and obliged to find recognizances in ^100. each, 
to appear to receive judgment when called upon for the offence. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Deaths. — Aug^ Fletcher Paris, Esq., of Pulteney Street, Bath. He 
has bequeathed to trustees a sum said to exceed o£'40,000., and a field, for 
the purpose of erecting thirty cottages thereon, for the free residejice, with 
an endowment, of the widows or daughters of ten poor clergymen, ten 
reduced professional men, and ten decayed merchants. — 5. Suddenly, of an 
apoplectic fit, whilst walking on the Wells Road, aged 69, rev. John Cham- 
berlain, of Queen Square, Bath, a minister in lady Huntingdon's connexion 
for about thirty years. — 20. At Bath, major-general sir Granby Calcraft, 
K.M.T., K.T.S.. &c.— 25. In Baldwin Street, Bristol, aged 107, Mrs. 
Cautry, a native of Ireland, who retained her faculties to the last. — Sept. 5. 
At Castle Carey, John Peyto Vemey, lord Willoughby De Broke, in bis 
59th year. His lordship is succeeded in his titles and estates by his brother, 
the hon. Henry Verney. —Oct. In Kensington Buildings, Bath, rev. Joseph 
Gummer, formerly of Averbury, Wilts. — At Taunton, aged 62, rev. Isaac 
Tozer, for twenty-five years pastor of the independent church in that place. 
— At Brixham, rev. E. Jones. — ^At Wellington, rev. R. Browne, curate of 
Lambrook. — At Stoke under Hamden, rev. Christopher Tutcbell, rector of 
Spaxton and Fiddington.— ^(W. At Bridgewater, rev. J. Scaley, rector of 
Doddington, 77. 

* New Church. — A new service of sacramental plate, for the use of the new 
free church, in James's Street, ha^ been presented by an unknown bene- ' 
factor. It consists of two flagons of the ancient urn shape, two chalices, 
two small and one large salver for the sacramental bread ; the whole richly 
chased and highly wroDght : th^ flagons and chalices are eilt inside. On the 
rim of each piece is engraved, *^ An offering of gratitude to Almighty God 
by a native of Bath.'' The church is nearly finished, little more remaining 
tnan to complete and decorate the interior, which will in every respect 
correspond with the beauty of the exterior. 

Ordination. — May 9. Rev. R. Townsend, late of Bristol Academy, over 
the Baptist church at Paiilton. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — ^The endowed grammar school at Taunton, 
which has been held as a sinecure for the last twenty- five years, is about to 
be restored as an efficient seminary for the children of the townsmen, under' 
the care and management of the assistant preacher of the parish. — Aug.- 4. 
A society was formed at Bristol, called the " Bristol Seaman's Friend 
Society,'^ on a plan similar to those of London, Glasgow, Liverpool, &c. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths.— Oct. At Wednesbury, rev. W. Tate, 42.-— At GUze, J. G. 
Hall, M. D., E. R.S., 55. — At Fulford, Thomas Brookes, a woodman, 105. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev. T. W. Richards, A. M., Seighford, R. 
—Rev. Joseph Hilton, A.M.. Talk o' the Hill, P. C— Rev. James Gis- 
borne. Barton upon N^edwood, P. C. 
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Philanthropic InUUigence,'-rOne of those very useful institutions, . ft 
society for the suppression of mendicity, has recently been established in 
the city of Litchfield. 

SUFFOLK. 

Deaths. — Sept, At Bungay, aged 77, Rev. T. Bodden, for fifty years 
rector of St. Nicholas, with All Saints annexed. — Nov, At Bacton, Mrs; 
Martin. At her request the coffin was carried in one of her husband's 
waggons, in which rode twelve of her children, followed by him in a gig, 
with their thirteenth and youngest child. — At Bury St. Edmund's, Rer. 
Edward Mills, A. M., preacher at St. James's in that town, rector of Kirby 
cum Ash^hy, Lincolnshire, vicar of North Clenson, Notts, and a pre- 
bendary of Lincoln. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments, — Rev. J. Holmes, A. M., St. Nicholas, with 
All Saints annexed, Southelmham, K. ; patron Alexander Adair, esq., — Rev. 
Frederic Louthes, B. A., Great and Little Livermore, R. R.; patron N. 
Lee Acton, esq. — Rev. W. Cross, A. M., Holesworth, R., with Chideston 
V. annexed ; patron W. Plumer, esq. — Rev. J. Maddy, D. D., Stansfield» R. 
— Rev. Daniel Gurlt, A.M., Icklinghara, St. James, and All Saints, R. R., 
on his own petition. — Rev. Stephen Crofts, M. A., St. Mary, Stofce, R., 
Ipswich ; patrons dean and chapter of Ely. — Rev. Henry Wilson, Flixton 
St. Mary, V. ; patron Alexander Adair, esq., of Flixton Hail. 

New Chapel. — Aug. 9. A new Independent chapelj erected by the con- 
gregation of rev. G. Pearce, was opened at Debenham; preachers, rev. 
Messrs. Ray, of Sudbury ; Dewhurst, of Bury; and Sloper, of Beecles. 

Ordination, — Rev. Abraham Calovius Simpson, A. M., third son of the 
late Dr. Simpson, of Hoxton, over the Independent church at Haverhill. 

Miscetianeous Intelligence, — ^A public botanic garden is about to be 
established at Ipswich. It is to occupy not less than three acres of ground, 
and will have a green-house, conservatory, shrubbery, and rookery, besides 
bcHrders for the scientific arrangement of all herbaceous plants. 

SURREY. 
Deaths, — Aug, 25. At his seat, near Faniham, aged 62, lord Stawell. 
His lordship was the only son of the right hon. Henry Bilson Legge, 
chancellor of the exchequer; and, in May, 1779, married Mary, second 
daughter of viscount Curzon, who died in 1804, leaving behind her issue of 
this marriage a son, who died in his infancy; and .a daughter, liiajried to 
the present lord Sherboume. The title is extinct.-r^O.. At lAmbeth Terr 
race, rev. G. L. C. Young, A.M., 49.— 1&^. 4. At Peckham, Timothy 
Brown, esq., formerly of the banking-house of Brown, Cobb,. and Stokes, 
and a partner in Whitbread's brewery. He dropped down suddenly, whilst 
a servant was bringing him. a change of apparel, in which he was tu go up 
^ith an address to .the queen, and died immediately.^— Oc<. 1. Rev. C. £. 
Depoetlogpii, .r^ctoi: of Godstone, and formerly chaplain at the Lock Hos- 
pit^p He ,^%s.jalsQ a magistrate for Surrey,^ and author, of an excellent 
volume of Sermoi)s on. the 51st Psalm, and various other publications. — Nov* 
15. At Morden Park, aged 37, John Hatsell, esq.,, ckik of the House of 
Coipmpns, in w.)iich. he was clerk-assistant at the close of tlve . reign of 
George II., s>ucceeding to the office of chief deik iu 17,68.. In 179(9 h<e 
retired from, .acMve service, and from that time shared the profits .of liis 
,l|4cratiY^ oi^ce, with iVf r. Ley, and subsequentjy >vith Mr. DysQlu u After 
h^vi^g r^ad pray/srs to his iamily^ias was his usual custoiq, on Saturday 
evening, he. was. [seized in. the night by an apoplectic . affection, which 
terminated his life ^t three o'clock on Sundqy morning. -His " Precedents^ 
of Prooeediiigs in the House of Commons,'' is a work well ki)own, and of 
;the very first f^uth^ty, being constantly referred to as a text-bof^^ botl^ by 
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the speaken and members of the faoftse, to which he was for so torig a 
period a faithful, diligent, and most intelligent servant. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — On Monday, Aug. 15, a meeting of the 
friends of education was held at Oxshot, near Claremont, in the new school 
room, the foandaticm of which was recorded in our last Number. It was 
attended by the dutchess of Kent and her illustrious brother, the patron and 
patroness of the school, the latter of whom took the chair. In 'the con- 
clusion of a very interesting address, he most feelingly exclaimed : — ^** Real 
piety is the only support in adversity, which never mils: 1 speak from -sad 
experience ; and may say, that without the support of religion, I could never 
have borne the calamities with which it has pleased Providence to visit 
me.'' 

SUSSEX. 

Death — Sept, 7. Rev. James Rees, pastor of the Baptist church. Rye, 51* 
. Ecclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. D. Williams, second master of Win- 
chester College, to the Wykehauiical prebend of Bursalis, in Chidbestet 
Cathedral. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

New Churches. — On the 30th of August was opened a new and spacious 
chapel in Carey Lane, Birmingham, erected for toe use of the congregation 
now under the pastoral care of rev. J. A. James ; preachers on the occasion, 
rev. Joseph Fletcher, A. M., of Blackburn, and rev. J. Bennet, of Rotherham; 
after whose sermons, £645. was collected towards defraying the expenses 
of the building. 

Ordinations. — July 27. Rev. J. Sibree, late student at Hoxton Academy, 
and son of the late rev. J. Sibree, of Frome, over the Independent church in 
Vicar Lane, Coventry. — Aug, 2. Rev. Hiram Chambers, formerly a student 
in Cheshunt College, and since at Gosport, as a missionary to India, in the 
rey. Mr. East's chapel, Birmingham. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — The produce of the late Birmingham magical 
festival, the profits of which were devoted to charitable purposes, amounted 
this year to «i'9060. 5s. %d. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Sept. At an advanced age, rev. T. Turner, Ticar- of Sfaerston 
Magna and Alderton, and rector of Lackington, in this county. — At Frox- 
field, rev. J. Gelmore, of Tedcombe. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment, — Rev. Hugh Hodgson^ B.A., Idmiston, V., 
and chapetry of Porton. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Death. — Oct, Rev. W. Stafford, vicar of Overbury, and one of the minor 
canons of the cathedral, 41. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Sept. 10. In the 71st year of ha agie, rey. Robert Hemington, 
43 jr ears vicar of Thorp-Arch. — Oct. Rev. Joseph Boden, for 49 years 
minister of Call Lane chapel> Leeds.— ^ov. At Fulneck, rev. James Grundy, 
72. — Rev. Sam. Smallpage, vicar of Whitkirk, near Leeds.— At the vicarage 
house, Adlington, rev. Isaac Tysons, vicar, 55. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments.^^l^v. J. Baker, M. A., Thorpe-Arch, V.-^ 
Rev. H. J. Todd, M. A., Sittrington, R.;^ patron the eari of Bridgwater. — 
Rev. H. Chaloner, B. A., chaplain to the duke of Sussex, Alne, V. 

Ordinations. — April 5. Rev. James Rawson, late student at Rotheiham 
College, over the Independent church at Pontefmct, formerly under the 
pastoral care of rev. Dr. Boothroyd. — July 12. Rev. J. White, late astodenc 
at Idle, over the Independent church at Northouram.-— ilitg. 2« BLev. J., 
Allison^ over the BaptiA church at Idle. . ■ 

PMkinthnopie InteUigenee,^^ An immebwi KugmeaitalJmi Ims lately takeh 
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place in the revenues of the grammar sdiool of St. Andrew's Gate, Yprii. A 
part of the tithes of Stilliiigfleet, belonging to the school, had more than fifty 
years ago been let at ^30. per annum, on a lease which expired in March last, 
when they were relet at ^1200. per annum. 

Miscellaneous Intelligence. — Rev. H. Heap, the present rector of Brad- 
ford, upon his entering on the living,. sent notice to all his parishioners who 
were Quakers, that he should never enforce his right of tithes from them ;. 
adding, that what they could not conscientiously pay, he could not con- 
scientiously receive. 

WALES. 

Deaths, — Sept, At Wrexham, Mr. £. Randies, oi^nist, aged 60. He 
was one of tlie first performers on the harp in the kingdom, and was tlie 
lyrist mentioned by Miss Seward in her poem of Llangollen Vale. — .At the' 
extraordinary age of 103, Isaac James, labourer, of the parish of Langain, 
Carmarthenstiire. Until a late period of life, he was remarkable for mus-i^ 
cular strength, activity, and industry. — Oct, At Bi7nUethrig, near St. Asaph,. 
Rev. P. Whitley, vicar of that cathedral, and rector of Cwm-, Flintshire.^ — 
At Welchpool, rev. W. Moody, jun. — At Llanfechan, Montgomeryshire, rev. 
Mr. Evans. — At Cerriir-y-druitlion; Denbighshire, rev. W. Rowiauds, M. A., 
rector. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev. T. S. Bright, to the prebend of Math* 
rey, and rev. T. Hancock, to the prebend of Caerfeschel, in the cathedral of 
St. David.T— Rev. E. Evans, liernam, R., Montgomeryshire. 

Ordinations,' — April 5, Rev. J. Jone», late studeutat Llamfyliin^ over the 
congregational churdi at Main.- — July Q7, Rev. David Griffith, late a student 
at Gosport, as a missionary to Madagascar. — Aug, 4. Rev. J. Ridge, late 
student at Llanfyllin, over the Independent churcli at Panygroes, Mont** 
gomeryshire. — Sept, 12. Rev. J. Jones, over the congregational church at 
Nebo, Carnarvon. — Oct, 25. Rev. Richard Lewis, over the newly formed 
Independent church at Cregrene, Radnor. 

New Chapel, — June 21. A new Independent chapel was opened at Towyn, 
'Merioneth. 

Miscellaneous Intelligence. — At a recent meeting of the Anglesea Agri- 
cultural Society, prizes were offered to the overseers of the high roads in the 
county, who shall have repaired the roads within their parish in the most 
judicious manner. And with a view to an improved system, it was ordered 
that extracts from Mr. M. Adam's pamphlet be translated into Welsh, and 
pnnted at the expense of the society. Prizes were also given to women for 
spinning the greatest quantity of thread and yarn, and to cottagers for pos- 
sessing the cleanest cottages, and best cultivated gardens. 
SCOTLAND. 

Deaths. — i^tig. 21. At the manse of Kincardine, rev. Alexander M'Bean, 
ininister. — Sept. 1. At his son-in-law's house, Muirkirk Ir(»n Works, rev. Dr. 
W. Rutherford. — 8. At Stevenson, Ayrshire, after two days* illness, rev, T. 
Blair, latCminister of the gospel, Cairueyhill. — 9. At Greenlaw manse, rev. 
James Luke. — 14. At Campleton, in the 86th year of his age, and 57th of 
his ministry, rev. George Robertson, one of the ministere of the collegiate 
church there. — 24. At Portobello, near Edinburgh, Alexander lord Elibauk. 
— Oct. At Strathaveu, rev. Dr. John Scott, minister. — At Ochiltree, in her 
100th year, Elizabeth Duncan, who had spent her whole life within about 
half a mile of the place where she was born. — At Glasgow, Dr. Cummin, 
who had nearly completed the 60th year of his professorship of the Oriental 
languages, having also been for 20 years the father of the University. — 16. 
At Galashiels Manse, rev. Dr. Douglas, in the 7Sd year of his age, and 51st 
of his ministry. — 7. At the manse of Sanquhar, rev. W. Ranken, minister of 
that parish^ in the 69th year of his age, and S5th of his ministry. — 14. At 
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ParkhilU Dak^, rev. J< Thomson. — 3Vov. 18. Suddenly at Giasgow, in the 
74th year of his age, professor Young. Filling the chair of Greek professor 
in the University during 46 years, he to the last sustained the reputation 
which, with some of the celebrated names- in the literary history of his 
country, he had raised for that eminent seat of learning. 

Unwertky hiUlligence. — Francis Jeffrey, esq., advocate, is elected lord 
rector of the University of Glasgow. 

EccksiasUcai Preferments^ — Rev. W, Burns, to the church and parish of 
Kilsyth; patron the King. — ^Rev. Abraham Hume, of Windshell,to the church 
and parish of Greenlaw; patron sir W. P. H. Campbell, bart. — Principal 
Haldane, minister of St. Andrews. — ^Rev« J. Thomson, minister of the chapel 
of ease, Canongate, Edinburgh. — ^Rev. John Geddes, assistant and successor 
to rev. Dr. Findlay, minister of the High Church, Paisley. 

New ChapeL — July 21. A new Independent chapel, containing about 
1300 sittings, was opened in St. James's Street, 'l^aisley ; preacliers, rev. 
Messrs. Spry, of Edinburgh ; Campbell, of Glasgow ; and Vint, of Idle. 

Ordination,— ^Aug. 16. Rev. James Dobie, over the associate burgher 
congregation at Annan. 

Phiianthropic Intelligence, — On Thursday, Sept. SI, the annual meeting of 
the subscribers to the Glasgow Provident Bank was held; when it appeared 
that, during the year which ended on the 30th of June last, 534 new accounts 
were opened;^ and that the sums deposited during the year amounted to 
.£9,365. 35. 7d., and the sums drawn out to o£lO,725. 19s. id. We are 
happy to understand, that the sums paid in since the dOth of June exceed 
those drawn out by nearly £300., which indicates an improved state of 
things, as it. will be «een from the above that the drawings during the last 
year exceeded the deposits by £1,360. lbs. 6d. 

MitcelUtneout Intelligence. — ^A monument has recently been erected in 
the Grey Friars' churcbyardy Edinburgh, to the memory of Allan Ramsay, 
the poet. 

IRELAND. 

Deaths. — Sept. At Carrick on Suir, rev. W. 0'Brien.-T-At the Washpond, 
near Templemore, a labourer, after reaping, laid himself down in a field ; 
and having slept some time> rose much indisposed, and was carried home. 
On the third day of bis fever, he got up from his bed, and with a hammer 
killed bis mother, as well as another woman» a neighbour, who had come to 
see him. He was then placed in the bridewel) of Templemore, where ho 
died next day. — At his seat, at the Priory, near Templemore, sir John 
Craven Garden, bart., ^3. — Nov. At Emly, countj of Limerick, rev. Garrett 
Wall, archdeacon of Emly, 69. — Dec. At his seat at Ballybrack, co. of 
Kerry, G. O'Connell, esq. He was very fond of angling; and has been seen, 
in his 90th year, in the coldest weather in November, nearly up to his 
middle in water, playing a salmon. He was remailcably active, and has 
frequently, in his 92d year, walked four, five, and six miles before breakfast. 

University Intelligence. — Dr. Kyle is appointed provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

New Chapels. — ^The new chaped in D'Oleir Street, Dublin, was opened 
for public worship on Sunday, Nov. 5 ; preachers rev. R. Cope, tutor of the 
Irisn Evangelical Academy; and rev. J. Petherick, minister of the place. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — A noble benefaction was recently made to 
the Belfast Charitable Society. In a collection at Dr. IVlanna's meeting- 
house, for that institution, two bank post bills of £500. each were found in 
the receiving plates, lliey were attached to a short note, purporting that it 
liad been the mtention of the donor to have left an equal sum posthumously, 
but that, from the pressure of the times, it was thought preferable to con* 
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tribute it now. — Government intend to erect a Lunatic Asylum, capable of 
containing 100 persons, for the counties oF LimericK> Clare, Kerry, Tip- 
perary, and the city of Dublin. 



SUMMARY OF MISSIONARY PROCEEDINGS. 

The intelligence received by the various Missionary societies, and by 
them communicated to the public, since the appearance of our last Number^ 
if not $0 important as of late it has been, yet wears a cheering and en- 
couraging aspect. 

The Society fob the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreiok 
Parts^ have given a very interesting and satisfactory account of theiir 
application of the produce of two estates in Barbadoes, bequeathed to them 
by the will of General Codrington, for the foundation and support of a 
college there. In that college twelve students are now maintained, besides 
which the fund provides a minister for the negroes, whose whole attention iii 
to l^e directed to their improvement in moral and religious knowledge. 
Schools have also been formed upon the National syst6m, under the 
direction of the chaplain ; and a code of regulations has been framed and 
sanctioned, by which sufficient time will be allowed the negroes, during the 
week, for the cultivation of their own provision grounds, to enable them 
to attend to the religious observance of the Sabbath without interruption. 
These regulations will speedily be submitted to the public, in the hope that 
other proprietors may be induced to adopt a similar plan ; a hope which, we 
trust, will not be indulged in vain. 

Of the operations of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, we have no recent intelligence. Its missionaries at Tanjore have 
been visited by two Persian Christians, travelling in India to collect 
charitable contributioiis, of the truth of whose representations they 
were so well satisfied as willingly to grant them their testimonials. They 
are the oiTspring of ancient Jewish Christians, natives ofChosi^ibad, in the 
province of Hediobegan, in Mesopotamia, a town containing 700 inhabi* 
tants, all of the same persuasion, and all at this time suffering greatly froin 
the intolerance and cruelty of the Persian government. They are compelled 
to pay heavy and unequal tax^s, far beyond their ability; and two sons of 
Lucas John, the elder of the pilgrims, a man about forty years old, have 
been seized as hostages; and were threatened to be made Mussulmans, 
until an Englishman residing at Tebrirz, the seat of Abbas Muza, a sou of 
the King ofPersia's, provincial government, has given security for the pay- 
ment of 1000 rupees, as the price of their redemption ; 500 of which nave 
been collected, but the rest is still to collect. The number of Persian 
Christians amounts, it would seem, to about 10,000, having over them an 
archbishop and three bishops. The former resides at Mosul; one of the 
bishops at Chosrabad ; another at Meredeen ; and tlie third at Diarbekir. 
By the Mohammedans they are called Nazaienes, and Syrians by the Arabs ; 
but anaong themselves, Ebrians, or Beni Israel; which name denotes their 
relation to the ancient Jewish Christian church, as does also their present 
language, which is very like the Hebrew. They have no connexion whutr 
ever with either the Greek or Roman church. They hold the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity; and declare Jesus Christ to be " the way, the truth, and 
the life ;" and that through him alone they are delivered trom the wrath to 
come, and are made heirs of eternal life. They acknowledge only the two 
sacraments^ but both in the full sense and import of the Protti>taut church. 
They have at Chosrabad a large church, nearly of the size and appearance 
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of the Scotch kirk at Madras, which is a fine hullding. Through fear of 
the Mahominedans, who insult and oppress them, they assemble for divine 
worship between the hours of five and seven on Sunday mornings ; and, in 
the evenings, between six a»d eight. There are also daily services at the 
same hours. Tlie women and men sit on opposite sides of the church. 
Within ihe last ten years, a school has been established, in which the 
averatie attendance of boys is about thirty. There is also a separate school 
for girls, but its scholars are very few in number. In these schools are taught 
the four Gospels, the Psalms, and other books. These two men seem honest 
and simple, and well acquainted with the truths of Christianity, though quite 
deficient in reading and writing. On being asked occasionally what success 
they had met with, they invaiiably replied, in the most artless and un- 
affected manner :-— " God/ has given us sp much more," mentioning the 
limount. 

We rejoice to learn, that the Missionaries of the United Brethren, 
proceeding in the strength of the Lord, and in full confidence of his support, 
^ave commenced the re-establishment of their settlement on the White 
'River, near the borders of the Caffraria ; though they have chosen a more 
<^nvenient, and we trust it will prove a safer spot than that from which they 
•were driven, by the incursions of her savage hordes. The cattle of which 
they were plundered have been restored by direction of the local authorities, 
out of 8CX)0 head recaptured from the CafTree marauders. 
• The first examination of the students in the Baptist Mission college at 
Serampore has taken place, in the presence of a number of resident Pundits^ 
and proved highly creditable to the learned president, and to the conductors 
of that useful and important institution, it must have been a noble spec- 
tacle to see seventeen Indian youths examined in their progress in the 
Sungskritta tongue, the key to all the languages and dialects of Hindostan, 
under the tuition of an European of such extraordinary attainments as Dr. 
Carey, and that European surrounded by thirty learned Hindoos, mostly 
Brahmins, 'from all parts of India, and speaking different languages, yet 
equally delighted spectators of the scene. Of the pupils, nine were Chris- 
tians, the o<her8 pagans, to whom we agree with the committee in thinking 
it of the hig;hest importance to give the full benefits of the institution, 
without requiring from them any compliances which may be inconsistent 
with their religious scruples. This is the way at once to subdue prejudices, 
and to prepare. for the introduction of the light of Christianity into the 
distant regions of this singular country of the globe. We rejoice to learn, 
by recent intelligence from the same valuable and indefatigable missionary, 
that an Hindoo, who has for some time been venerated by the lower 
t;lasses for his sanctity, has been induced, by a tract which found its way 
into his hands, to break a vow of perpetual silence, which he had kept for 
.four years, to throw awav the anulets and charms on which crowds of 
'prostrate dealers were wont to set so high a value, and to become a humble 
disciple of Jesus Christ, into whose visible church he was expected to be 
received by baptism in March last, together with four Brahmins, who had 
been educated in the benevolent institution at Serampore. At Mooi-she- 
dabad, Caunpore, and Digah, the cause also is prospering, whilst the 
prejudices of the natives against the instruction of their female children 
in our schools seem every where gradually to be giving way ; several at- 
tending them, whilst others, and not a few adults, receive instruction at 
•home. Near Boitaconah, on the road to Barrackpore, a new place of 
worship is erecting, at the charge of a poor servant, whose wages are but 
•fifteen rupees per month withoutfood, but who from such a pittance has saved 
enoQgh for this erection, and to pay the ground-rent also. In the course 
of ^ven. months, the missionaries of this society at Calcutta have printed 
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ht tbat press 35^000 Bengalee and English tracts; 4,000 copies 6f the 
gospel ot John, in both languages ; 2,100 in Englisli alone ; 3,000 in Hin- 
doostauee; and 1,000 in Sanscrit; besides 2,500 school-books iu Bengalee, 
2,000 in English, and 3,000 reports of different societies. The last intelli- 
gence from Ceylon left the work alxxiost at a stand, except a translation of 
the .Scriptures into Cingalese, from the dreadful ravages of the small-pox, 
•which had ali-^eady carried 6fF five thousand of the inhabitants of Columbo^ 
where it was stil! raging, unsatiated, and apparently insatiable. So terrified 
are the poor natives at its destructive march, that, in the villages especially, 
they abandon even their nearest relations, and the houses in which they are^ 
leaving them to their fate, which is generally to be devoured by tigers, to 
whom the smell of this disease is said to be peculiarly attractive. In the 
midst, however, of this chamel house of death, the Europeans escape unhurt, 
wherever they have been properly vaccinated ; and it gives us pleasure to 
learn, that the missionaries of the various societies, churchmen and dis* 
senters, Arminians and Calvinists, English and American, still continue to 
4ive in the greatest harmony and brotherly love, as becomes fellow-labourers 
in the same mtghty cause. In Batavia, but little progress seems recently 
to have been made ; for although elementary books, in tlie Malay tongue, 
have been prepared by the missionaries, witli a view to the instruction of 
the Mussulman children, scarcely any encouragement seems to be afforded 
to the establishment of schools. The Chinamen, also, though cured in 
some instances of their worship of idols, cannot be cured of their idolatrous 
rites in honour of their ancestors. Mammon, it is truly said, is their god j 
and as the religion of Jesus holds out to them no immediate prospect of 
gain, they do not embrace, or, if they nominally profess, they seldom 
adhere to it. The firm hold gained by the delusion of the false prophet 
of Mecca seems also, humanly speaking, to be a scarcely surmountable 
bar to any great success of missionary labours in Sumatra; in connexion 
with which, amongst our Baptist brethren, we cannot avoid mentioning 
with high approbation the Christian benevolence of the Rev. B. J. Vernon, 
junior chaplain at St. Helena, in receiving, and gratuitously entertaining, 
a reinforcement of the mission in their voyage outward ; a repetition of 
the kindness shewn by himself and bis amiable lady to Mrs. Chater, 
who, shortly after giving birth to twins, breathed her last beneath their 
hospitable roof on her way home from Ceylon, and to her four motherless 
chikiren after her death. Neither shoulcl the liberality of a Jew pass by 
unnoticed, though but the echo of that shewn by all the inhabitants of 
the isle with whom they had dealings, in resolutely refusing to take any 
remuneration for the lodgings of the missionaries, in consideration of the 
errand of mercy on which they were sent. In the kingdom of Ava, the 
missionaries have been summoned to the presence of the new monarch, 
whom they had petitioned for a toleration of their faith, on a persecution 
arising against them at Rangaree, on account of thefr having baptized their 
converts, the first fruits of the Burman empire. God has, we know, the 
hearts of kings and princes in his rule and governance, and disposes and 
turns them as seemeth best to his unerring wisdom; otherwise faint indeed 
would be our hopes of the success of his embassy. In Jamaica, the zealous 
efforts of our Baptist brethren for evangelizing the World seem also to be 
prospering; but we regret to learn, that their highly respectable missionary, 
Mr. Godden, has been alarmingly ill, though now greatly recovered; and 
that his meeting-house and dwelling have been burnt to the ground, 
though new and more commodious ones are expected soon to be built. 

In the South Sea Islands, once the object of their desponding fears, but 
now in an especial manner their crown of rejoicing, and their exceeding 
great reward, the Londoii Missionary SocrETY is still meeting with further 
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and remarkable success. The New Zealanders, thoo^ the mpst warlike 
savages with whose manners and habits we are acquainted, and all of 
them cannibals, continue to behave with great kindness to the missionaries, 
to whom they are very partial, some of their number always living with 
them. They are now, happily, so far civilized as to have begun to 
cultivate lands, on which they grow maize, wheat, and other useful pro7 
ductions. In Southern Africa, the new field opened at Lattakoo brmgs 
forth, as ^et, little but thistles and wild grapes. There ridiculous super- 
stitions still reign in all their force ; and the missionaries have been told 
by the natives, that though they may preach to them, they must not attempt 
to alter their laws, as they wished to dp in dissuading them from killing some 
of the manmding Bushmen who had fallen into their bands, after having stolen 
their cattle, in some such predatory war, as was once as lawlessly carried 
on, and as severely punished, upon our own borders. IVIr. Campbell found, 
however, on his second visit, that some favourable changes had taken place 
amongst his old friends, who have abandoned their expeditions to steal 
cattle, and put fewer than they used to do to death. Pumpkins, melons, 
beans, &c. have been successfully introduced amongst them, and the more 
^ readily, because they have something resembling them; but, though fond of 
potatoes, they cannot be prevailed on to cultivate them, lest they should 
introduce any alteration in their old system, of which they are as tenacious as 
the Hindoos themselves. As yet they have little comprehension of reading 
or writing, only about six persons attending the school, and they can only 
join two letters together; nor can much improvement in this art be expectea, 
until some person well instructed in the Lancasterian plan shall go out to 
teach them. Very great obstacles have, of course, been opposed to the 
progress of the missionaries from their ignorance of the langnage ; but this 
difficulty, it is hoped that Mr. Moffat, who is to labour at Lattakoo, will 
speedily overcome. Mr. Campbell has returned in safety to that place after 
an absence of two months, which he employed in a journey of discovery to 
the north-east, in which it is supposed that he visited a people S50 miles 
further up the country, whence all the iron and copper used at Lattakoo 
is obtained, and also the king of the Muchow country, who was at the 
latter city when he arrived. Every thing he saw and heard has had but the 
stronger tendency to confirm him in his opinion, that Lattakoo is but the 
beginning of peopled Africa. From eastern India, the laborious and active 
agents of the society continue to send home good tidings. At Beleary, the 
native schools progressively flourish, being now eleven in number, and 
affording instruction, on an average, to 400 children. A rough translation 
of the Old Testament into the Canara language has been completed, and is ' 
now under revision ; whilst the New Testament in that tongue is actually 
printing at Madras, under the superintendence of one of the missionaries 
of the society ; by whom, and by his colleague, it was translated. In Surat, 
the work of translating the Scriptures, one of the necessair preliminaries to 
missionary exertions, proceeds also rapidly. The gospel of Mark, in the 
Guzerat language, has gone to press ; and the remainder of the Old and New 
Testaments is nearly translated by Messrt}. Fyvie and Skinner, the mission«- 
aries of the society at that important station. Thev have also translated, or 
composed and printed, in the same language, several little tracts, which have, 
it is hoped, proved very useful. From Seringapatam, we are furnished with 
a most interesting narrative of the extraordinary conversion of a Hindoo, by 
reading a copy of the Tamul gospel, which he tound under a tree. Without 
the benefit of note, comment, or living teacher, he made himself suficiently 
acquainted with the truths of the Gospel to proclaim them to others, and has 
already been an instrument in the hands of God in turning many of his 
brethren from the error of their ways, and also in bringing several catholics 
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iiito the bosom of a purer church. In Batavia, the Scriptures are widely 
distributing, accompanied by useful tracts, both in the Chinese and Malay 
tongues, many receiving them with pleasure, and reading them with deep 
attention. Mr. Slater goes From house to liouse conversing familiarly with 
the inhabitants on religious subjects ; and in one place he was promised the 
use of an idol temple as a schoolroom. He has preferred, however, building . 
one in the town, in which about 34 boys are taught, upon the British and 
Foreign system. In Malacca, the missiort press has been actively employed 
during tlie past year; in the course of which, books and tracts of various 
descriptions, in the Chiiiese language, have been printed, to the amount of 
54,950, and in the Malay, of 22,000. In China, however, we regret to add,, 
that the persecution of the Christians still prevails ; a French missionary has 
very recently been strangled in one of the provinces, by order of the govern- 
ment, whilst UAuriot, who has resided for the last 37 years at Pekin, in that 
capacity, has been expelled the country. In the West Indies, Demerara 
affords some solid grounds of encouragement, as both the churches and 
schools increase in number, whilst the general conduct of the negroes seems 
materially improved. On Fort Island, on the river Esquibo, a chapel lias 
been erected, by a congregation composed principally of free blacks, who 
meet together several times a week, for the purpose or mutual instruction. 

The Cburch Missiokary Society continues to go on prosperously. 
Two of the chiefs of New Zealand have arrived in England, in company with' 
Mr. Kendall, one of the first settlers in the Bay of Islands there, but who has 
returned for a while to England, for the laudable purpose of arranging the 
copious materials he has collected for fixing the language of the island, and 
of those around it, upon ia regular foundation, and preparing in it elementary 
books of instruction. In furtherance of these views, he and his interesting 
companions have proceeded to Cambridge, where he will have the kind and 
able assistance of that extraordinary linguist, Mr. Lee, a man raised up, as it 
would seem to us, of God, at this particular period, for such difficult yet 
important undertakings. The chiefs are anxious to take back with them more 
preachers and other settlers skilled in the various arts of civilized life, of their 
want of which they are now very sensible. From Western Africa we rejoice 
to learn, that a chief of the Sherbro country has introduced the observance of 
the Sabbath into his dominions, and makes use of a part of the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which he has himself translated into the Bullom tongue. 

By the arrival of Governor M'Canhy in London, for the re-establishm^nt 
of his health, the society has been put in possession of an accurate return of 
the population of the colony of Sierra Leone, which, on the 20th of February 
last, amounted to 12,509 ; an increase, in a year and a half, of 2944 on the 
census of December 31, 1818. Of thia total, 807&, or nearly two-thirds of 
the whole population, are liberated negroes, 943 of whom have been landed 
in the years 1819 and 1820 from slave vessels captured by our cruisers. 
Here then is an ample field for missionaries and Christian teachers ; and it 
gives us great pleasure to find that 2097 of the inhabitants of the colony are 
at;- this time under instruction in the national system. So that good be done, 
we care not by whom it is done. In India, within the Ganges, the cause 
of education flourishes far beyond the must sanguine anticipations of it$ 
warmest friends. . In the schools under the patronage of this society, and in 
that at Burdwao especially, the scholars have made such rapid progress that, 
at their last general examination, they were able to give a simple but correct 
account of the English Government, the two Houses of Parliament, the 
army, navy, and universities of Great Britain, with its chief towns, cities, 
and rivers; information which, a few years since, could never have been 
expected from a .company, of poor ,Bei^lese . boys. But to > diffuae 
this infpnnaCioiu. still OHore widely,, and greuduaiiy to extend it to ob-* 
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jdcts of ftiT higher iinportance to ' an immortal bfeing, the society havti 
very prudently established at Btirdwan a central school, for the purpose 
of teaching to the upper classes of native scholars the English language, 
that the stores of our Hterature may thus he thrown open to them, that they 
may impart to their own countrymen that knowledge, which is now only to 
be conveyed through the medium of translations, slowly and laboriously 
ronde by Europeans for their use. For the better execution of this prudent 
plan, an establishment has been formed for receiving the boys as weekly 
boarders, at the expense of the society, or rather of its Calcutta branch. A 
new and important post has also recently been selected at Buscar, where 
the native Christians have long intimated a wish for a resident missionary ; 
though at present they can only be supplied with a catechist, in the person 
of a native Christian, who has for some time been placed under the care 
and patronage of the society. He has proceeded to his destination, and" 
opened his school; and such, we rejoice to hear, is the great anxiety of the' 
people amongst whom he is to labour, for the reception of the pure Gospel, 
that several of them, natives as well as Europeans, have engaged to con- 
tribute small weekly sums, for they are generally poor, towards the main- 
tenance of a settled minister; which we have no doubt but that they will, 
ere 'long, possess. In Palestine, Mr. Conner continues his interesting tour, 
bavisg succeeded in procuring an. active agent for the sale and distribution 
of Bibles at Jerusalem, in Procopius, the chief agent of the Greek patriarch. 
The fwitriftrch of the Arminian churdi^ in the holy city, also frarchased from, 
him sixty-six Arminian Testaments, for presents to his friends; but he- 
would not suffer their open sale until he nad ascertained that the version* 
was approved at Constantinople, a point upon which he would soon be 
satisfied. To the priest of the lew Abyssiuiaus there, Mr. Conner presented 
twelve Ethiopic Psalters, which he distributed amongst his flock, poor and 
supported by the charity of the Arminians. He visited the Druses in their 
mountainous retreats, aud was kindly received by the emir» who is » 
Maroniete Christian ; and notwithstanding the obstinate prejudices and 
mysterious rites of this singular people, he entertains strong hopes that 
means may soon be found for introducing amongst them the light of 
Christianity — a hope on which we place the stronger confidence, in that it 
was entertained by an intelligent and a roost valued friend of the writer of 
this article, who resided amongst' them for four months, three or four years 
ago; but who has been summoned to his rest, in the prime of life, whilst 
this number of our work was passing through the press. At the convent of 
Del er Sharpi, Mr. Conner visited and was kindly received by Giarve, the 
new Syrian patriarch, who is anxiously waiting the arrival of his printing 
press, that he may commence minting the Carshan Scriptures, and tracts 
tor the spiritual instruction of his numerous flock, scattered throughout 
Syria, Mesopatamia, and the surrounding countries of this scriptural region. 
He informed his visitor, that the Maronites, by whom he is surrounded^ 
would gladly receive the Arabic Scriptures in an edition that would stand 
the test of a rigid examination and precisely such an one, we are happy to 
know, is now in preparation by the British and Foreign Bible Society,' 
under the careful superintendance of those able Orientalists, Professor 
Macbride of Oxford, and Professor Lee of Cambridge; of which the 
New Testament is just completed, and a thousand copies of it have been 
oidered to be shipped off for the Mediterranean, to be speedily followed 
by larger supplies. The excessive heats then prevalent induced this active 
and enterprizing traveller to abandon his determination of proceeding across 
Asia Minor to Constantinople. The death of twenty persons, from the mere 
effiBCtr of heat, out of one carftvan, between Alofipo and Cesanea, was a* 
•ufficiant 'wamang to him not to risqae t()0 fate of bis Mlow4abottrer Buck- 
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-hardt; but to return to Laiichen, by w^y of Antiocb and the coast,.^and 
thence proceed by sea to Smyrna and Constantfnople.- 

In the midst of much general co-operation,, and a wide diflfusion of their 
labours, each of our missionary societies seems to have its own peculiaMr 
fiejd of enterprize. To the London Society the Pacific Ocean appears to have 
been allotted ; to the Baptist India ; the Moravian Greenland ; the Church of 
England Western Africa ; to the Edinburgh Russian Tartary, and to the 
Methodist the West Indies, as the spots in which peculiar success seeins 
respectively to attend their exertions. 

. The Wesleyian Missionaries in Granada have recently taken under 
their care a congregation of about 385 Creoles, removed two and thirty 
years ago from Antigua to the Isle of Rhonde, where they have retained 
to this day the benefits derived from the instructions of the missionaries of 
the United Brethren, of whose church they were members. The influence 
of Christian principle was strongly exhibited by this little flock,, on the- fatal 
insurrection of the slaves in Granada, about 25 years sinccy when this 
handful of negroes, instead of rising with their brethren, vyere entrusted 
with arms, and became the guardians of the island, in which there was not 
more than 2 whjte people to $50 slaves. We rejoice to learn that auxiliary 
societies, in aid of the missionary institutions of Great Britain, have beeo 
formed at St. Christopher and Nevis, under the patronage of the colonial 
government; and warmly supported, not only by the established clergy and 
missionaries of every denomination, but by the civil authorities of the 
islands. 

The Edinburgh Missionary Society have already four importaoib 
stations in Russia; one at Karass, another at Orenburgh, a third at 
Astrachan, and a fourth just forming in the Crimea. Under the liberal and 
enlightened patronage of the Emperor Alexander, the brightest prospects 
are opening before them, for the introduction of the gospel by their instru- 
mentality among the Tartar and Mahommeddan- tribes. Their resources, 
however, are not eqnal to these encouraging openings for their exertion; 
and they have, therefore, incurred a debt of seventeen hundred pounds, for 
whose liquidation a deputation is now soliciting, and not, we are persuaded, 
in vain, the benevolent assistance of their Christian friends in London aiid 
its vicinity. 

We are happy to learn^ that Mr. Zachariah Lewis, one of the secretaries 
to the American United Foreign Mission Society, is about regularly 
to publish at New York an American Missionary Register, on a plan very 
similar to that of the very valuable one published by the Church Missionary 
Society in Ix)Ddon. It will embrace the operations of the '' United 
Foreign Missionary Society ;" the " American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; the '^ Board of Missions under the patronage of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church:'^ the '' Board of Missions 
under the care of the Dutch Reformed Synod ;'' '* the Protestant Episcopsd 
Missionary Society ;'' '* the Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society ;^' the 
'' Baptist Boarii of Foreign Missions ;" and other missionary institutions of 
the United States, of whose proceedings we should in our present Number 
have given an outline, but that we are prevented alike hy the want of room 
and time. In eur next, this new and important work will, we doubt not, 
enable us to render our Summary much more complete than the private 
information with which we have been kindly furnished, from various 
quarters of the new world, would make it now. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

At the present moment of strong political excitement — with the mania of 
congratulatory addresses and loyal declarations raging alike furiously on the 
one hand and the other, it would be deemed hy many an act of high treason 
against the sovereignty of puhlic opinion, to commence this article with any 
other subject than the Queen. Yet on the question of her guilt or inno^ 
cenoe of the crimes laid to her charge^ we confess that we find it extremely 
difficult to make up our minds, especially as this said important monosyl- 
lable is with u$ somewhat more than the makeweight of the reviewer, or a 
mere figure of editorial embellishment. Though our name be not Legion, 
lor we are not many, yet whilst but one can hold the pen, he must have 
respect to the opinions of others than him elf; a circumstance which may 
be a check upon the prejudices and bias from which none of us are free. 
On the point immediately before us there has been so much of gross con- 
tradiction and artful forgetfulness in the evidence on the one side and the 
other — so much of important testimony has been withheld by both, which, 
if prodnced, must have removed every shadow of doubt upon the subject — 
that we wonder not that good and wise men should come to diametrically 
opposite conclusions upon it, as they may do, without impeachment to the 

aualities either of their hestds or hearts. Knowing full well that such a 
ifference not only may, but actually does exist, we leave the point to the 
conclusion of every man^s judgment, with this memento, drawn from one 
of the soundest principles of our law, that if they doubt, the merciful is the 
side to which tbey ought to lean. There are matters, however, connected 
with this disagreeable subject, on which we entertain no doubt. Most 
DOequi vocally do we condemn its agitation in any shape, the omission of the 
Queen's name in the Liturgy, and the bribe offered her to remain abroad, — 
most firmly are we persaaded, that the extraordinary course of proceeding 
resorted to, not unconstitutional, we admit, but one of the extreme remedies 
which the constitution tolerates from mere necessity, rather than establishes, 
should never have been adopted but on evidence of a very different descrip- 
tion to that adduced — evidence too clear to admit of doubt. Loyal to our 
King on Christian principles, the best security for loyal ones, yet owing 
allegiance to a still higher power, we are satisfied that divorce ought 
ne^er to have been pronounced in this case, not only because it is contrary 
to the law of the land, as administered between subjects, but expressly 
repugnant to the word of God. But on this subject we have already given 
an opinion in another part of our work; we but add, therefore, here, in 
the inflexible discharge of our duty, from which nothing will ever deter us, 
though we kdd it with the stncerest regret that the exalted personage who 
is to be considered as the prosecutor of this charge, was clearly not the 
person whose past and present conduct in connexion with his matrimonial 
tie, and the discharge of his matrimonial duties, was warranted in casting the 
first stone. Let not this, however, be supposed to justify the guilt of the 
Queen, if guilty she has been, or even the imprudencies into which, from 
whatever cause it may have arisen, she seems unquestionably to have fallen. 
** Go, and sin no more,*' is the scripture admonition which we would re- 
spectfully, but 6rmly and impartially, address to both parties. On no side 
can we find ground for triumphal processions, abundant as may be the moti^'es 
to silent gratitude, and redoubled caution through the future course of life. 
Even upon the showing of her own witnesses, her Majesty was at least 
sufficiently void of prudence and female delicacy, to have given rise to 
suspicions so strong, and so-plausibly supported, that she herself ought not 
to have been much surprised at her conviction upon those charges, from 
which we rejoice, as sincerely as the roost shameless of her parasites, that 
she has been delivered. Whilst we cannot see the ** purity of unsunned 
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snow" in her past condact, because we think it has been most unguarded 
at the least ; arising, perhaps, in some measure, from habits which we hqpe 
will ever be foreign to British wives, and partly from her desolate condition 
after her abandonment by her husband — the moving spring of all the evil ; 
most ardently do we hojpe, that it may sliine resplendent through her future 
years. To this end, however, we would recommend her to adhere to the 
principles with which she set out on her arrival in England, but from which 
she has so widely departed — of not interfering in politics — instead of being, 
as she now but too evidently is, the dupe and the rallying point of the very 
worst men the country can produce. We hope that no further mischief 
will ensue from so unnatural a union, though upon this point we confess 
that we are not without our fears. The Radicals were sinking below 
contempt; if they are again raised to importance, it will be immediately by 
their association with the Queen, and not very remotely through a want of 
sufficient firmness in those who adopted proceedings against her, which 
their own better judgment disapproved. 

From home, where such a spark has been fanned into so wide, and, 
it may be, so ruinous a flame, we look abroad upon scenes that as powerfully 
assore the Christian that this world is not a place of rest, sovereigns 
and ambassadors,— the plenipotentiaries, as they arrogantly style thenw 
selves, of the earth, — are met in solemn congress, to decide the important 

Suestion, whether the comparatively peaceful revolutions effected chiefly in 
le Bonrbon states shsdl be suffered uninterruptedly to proceed in giving a 
freer tone to governments, and liberty, without licentiousness, to the go- 
verned, or whether the torch of war shall be rekindled, to delay for a while 
a change that must surely come, and that ere long, to them, will come still 
nearer UCine« Would, again we could repeat, that these mighty monarchs, 
the parties to a holy alliance, which is worse than a farce and a caricnturci 
if it is but to support despotism on its tottering throne, would learn wisdom 
from the fetal error of our own Stuart race, from whom the sceptre passed 
because they discerned not the chcuracter of the times* and would not 
conform themselves to the slow, but certain march of intellectual improve- 
ment — never to be separated, nor separable, from that of liberal and 
enlightened notions of government, and of civil and religious liberty. The 
reported results of the deliberations at Troppau are, however, altogether of 
a peaceable character ; and, at any rate, it seems to be quite clear that our 
government will not engage in any new continental war, to check the spread 
of principles which bring the constitutions of other states nearer to our own. 
8ince our last, another of the singular revolutions of these days has broken 
out in Portugal, where, as in Spain and Naples, the military have been the 
instruments in obtaining for the people, without the effusion of blood, a 
constitution which defines their rights and duties, instead of leaving them to 
the mercy and discretion of the king. But here, too, we have to regret the 
prostitution of the sabbath to secular purposes, though it be to such as most 
powerfully excite the better feelings of our nature. It was on Sunday that 
the feu dejoie was fired which celebrated the union of the lisbon with the 
Oporto soldiery and citizens in support of the cause of liberty — on Sunday 
that the deafeniiig shout of '' Viva a Constitui9ao,'' rose from ten thousand 
voices — on Sunday that the inhabitants of the Portuguese capital paraded 
the streets, singing patriotic songs — on Sunday, finally, that the city once 
laid in ashes by an earthquake, the fierce<)t of the ministers of Heaven's 
wrath, was one blaze of li^ht, one vast moving scene of festal joy, in honour 
. of the new constitution given to the state. That may be, and we hope is 
reformed ; but other and more important reformation is needed here, and m 
all the newly renovated countries^ for which, we trust, this change will pi e- 
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pare the way. The provisional government seems to want strength ; and 
will, we hope, soon gain it. 

In Spain, for a while, the new order of things wore an aspect so bright and 
ijncournging, as scarcely to be darkened by a single cloud. The people were 
quiet — die king was popular — the Cortes were diligent and prudent. The 
latter have temperately discussed the important questions of the liberty of the 
press and trial by jury, which seem likely to be established among them : 
these are illustrious proofs of the triumph of knowledge over a despotism the 
most absolute^ and a bigotry than which it seemed that nothing could have 
taken firmer root. Too great haste in the suppression of monasteries, and 
the appropriation of their revenues to the national use, has, however, roused 
into active exertion the powerful opposition of the clei^, who have still but 
too much influence over the minds of the people, amongst whom symptoms 
of discontent have already appeared in the provinces, and even in the capital, 
to such a degree, that the king withdrew himself to the Escuria), declaring 
that his consent to the abolition of the monasteries had been extorted from 
him. He has, however, returned to Madrid, where tranquillity seems to be 
in some measure restored. 

In Naples, the old king, after, swearing to observe the new constitution, 
has withdrawn from the cares of government, which he hais transferred into 
the hands of the duke of Calabria, his son ; and under his auspices that 
constitution seems to be peaceably, but firmly established. 

Sicily still continues to reject the Neapolitan constitution, and, in all 
probability, will finally separate from Naples ; a measure more, perhaps, to 
be desired than feared. That separation will not, however, be effected 
tvithout a severe struggle, in which much blood has been shed, is still 
fchedding, and, unless Naples shall' adopt a policy more consonant with 
her own new principles of liberty, will, we fear, still remain to be shed. 

In France, brighter prospects, we hope, are dawning ; the birth of a son 
to the dutchess of Berry having given an appearance of stability to the 
Bourbon throne, which it long has wanted. The elections are proceeding 
auspiciously to the reigning family, a decided majority of the new deputies 
being devoted to their interests. These nevertheless seem still to hang 
but by a slender thread, the king being very infirm, and not expected to live 
more than a few months ; when, in the event of his removal, the country 
will, at a critical period, be exposed to all the weakness of a regency, and 
the disadvantages of a long minority — ^to say nothing of the uncertainty of 
life in an infant, now but a few months old. 

The rest of Europe exhibits little or nothing new, save that the king of 
Saxony has issued precepts for the convocation of his states ; an example 
which we earnestly wish that some of his neighbours would be induced, 
ere they are made, to follow. 

In America, the death of Christophe, the black tyrant of regal Hayti, 
has, we trust, opened the way for a reunion of the whole population of the 
island under the presidency of Bowyer, the chief of its republican part, who 
has already entered the capital of the deceased king without opposition, bad 
his family delivered up to him, and come to a pacific arrangen^ent with 
General Romaine, who claimed the presidency of Christophers dominions. 
This consolidation of power will, we hope, lead to results highly favourable 
to the progress of civilization, and to tne introduction of pure Christianity 
amongst the citizens of this singular commonwealth* 

The message of the President of the United States to Congress is entirely 
pacific in its tone; and we rejoice to see that it recommends additional 
vigilance ag^iinst the horrid traffic in slaves, though our present Number 
will abundantly prove that such vigilance might advantageously hare been 
directed to a sphere of operation still nearer home. 
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APRIL, 1821. 

Memoirs of the Life of his laie Royal Highness Prf ««eED w AK1>, 
Duke of Kent and Straiheam, K. (x., G. C. JB., K. P., ifc. 

i^c. t^C, IfC. 

[Concluded from p. St.] 

Bbfore his ToyTsl highness went abroad, during the last 
year of his stay in England, he presided at no less than 
seventy public meetings. His absence from these subse- 
quently was severely felt, and by no one more than by 
himself. He wrote from Brussels — *' I have to thank jyou 
kindly for your most friendly letter of the 6th inst. received 
yesterday, and particularly for the expressions of that lively 
mterest which you continue to feel for my welfare. I have 
also to assure you, that I appreciate as I ou^ht the kindness 
with which you have kept from me the vanous applications 

iou allude to ; cus really, while absent from home, I could not 
ave acted with any effect upon them^ and, therefore, they 
would only have bccasioned me the regret of being obligea 
to express this, and have diverted me from that regmar 
course of air and exercise which 1 now pursue, and which 
agrees with me a great deal better than the great confine- 
ment to the desk, or the heated rooms, which I have been 
subject to for some time past at home. — You are extremely 
flattering in all you say to me relative to the effect produced 
by my absence ; and I wish I could realize the expectation I 
had formed, of annually passing as much time in England as 
would enable me to continue my services, in presiding at 
some of the great pubUc charities, as well as other insti- 
tutions, in which I formerly bore so active a part: but 
circumstances having rendered it impossible for me to think 
of moving this year; and looking forwards, if I do visit 
Englcmd at all the next, to its bein^ for a very short period ; 
I have felt it necessary to resolve in my own mind to give 
the idea up altogether, until, released from iny embarrass- 
ments, I can meet my friends as I would like to do, free from 
all shackles and excuses ; and, therefore, should any appli- 
cation be made to you on the subject, pray say at once 
decidedly, that I could not undertake meeting or presiding at 
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any, until I resumed my residence at home ; the period of 
which may, perhaps, be earlier than I at first expected, as the 
liquidation of my difficulties is gradually and steadily pro- 
gressive : but to the friends of all those institutions with 
which you are connected, and to which I belong, you may 
safely say, that mj/ heart remains with them^ and that I feel 
most ani^ious for their welfare." — These were the unaffected 
sentiments of his heart : such principles, and such feelings, 
endeared him most to those who knew him best ; and drew 
from the pen of one who was always about him, an animated 
tribute to the consistency and benevolence of his character : 
— ^' Most honestly do I affirm my real belief, that as far as 
virtue consists in the exercise and encouragement of every 
amiable feeling that is calculated to adorn human nature, or 
benefit society, his royal highness is worthy of the full meed 
of praise that is allowed to' wait upon human efforts in so 
endearing a cause." Nor was that meed withheld by the 
public, upon whom his unwearied exertions, in the cause of 
benevolence, and for the diffusal of liberal principles, con- 
ferred so many and such essential obligations. 

On the 26th of April, 1816, the common council of the 
city of London unanimously resolved, that, " in consideration 
of the distinguished manner in which their royal highnesses 
the Dukes of Kent and Sussex have exerted themselves to 

Eromote every object of benevolence throughout the united 
ingdom, and especially within this city ; thereby adding to 
the lustre of their high birth as the sons of our.beloved 
sovereign, and meriting in an eminent degree the sincere 
respect and gratitude of the city of London ; the freedom of 
this city be presented in a suitable manner to each of their 
royal highnesses." This resolution was carried into effect on 
the 11th of July following, when the freedom of the city was 
presented to the Duke of Kent and his royal brother in gold 
boxes of exquisite workmanship ; their illustrious relatives, 
find fellow-labourers in these noble works of benevolence, the 
Duke of Gloucester and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, 
receiving a like civic honour at the same period. The cere- 
mony of presentation took place at Guildhall, and the illus- 
trious ppnces afterwards dined with the Lord Mayor and 
corporation at the Mansion House. We take advantage of 
this diversion from the detail of his public and private life, 
derived from our personal knowledge, and from his oonfi-* 
dential correspondence, by which the latter portion of our 
memoir has been exclusively occupied, to record some few 
facts of a public nature, which we have i»ot inserted in their 
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«xact chronological order, because we were unwilling, for 
6uch an object, to break the thread of our narrative. 

On the new modelling of the military order of the Bath, on 
the 3d of January, 1815, his royal highness, in conjunction 
with the rest of the male branches of the royal family, except 
the Duke of Sussex, who, from his not having any military 
or naval . rank, was not eligible under the new regulations 
affecting the British princes, was made a knight grand cross. 
Disinclined on various accounts from taking any promine&t 
part in public affairs during the life-time of his venerated 
rather, and whilst the reins of government were held in his 
name by the heir apparent to the throne, our present most 
gracious sovereign, we find but one instance upon record of 
his giving more than his silent vote in the House of Peers ; 
and that was the appearance of his name to a very long 

?rotest, entered on the journals of that bouse, on March 14, 
813, against the rejection of the claim of General Knolly^ 
to the earldom, of Banbury ; in which he was joined by his 
illustrious relatives, the Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester, 
Lord Erskine, and six other peers. On the 16th of May, 
1817, he gave, however, a convincing proof of the consist- 
ency of his principles, in dividing with the minority of .90 
€igainst 142, on Lord Donoughraore's motion for the house 
to resolve itself into a committee of the whole house, to 
consider the petition of the Irish Roman Catholics, for relief 
from the disabilities under which they labour. On this 
occasion, his vote was given by proxy. 

We must now resume the unpleasant detail of the Duke of 
Kent's embarrassments, and the honourable means which he 
had recourse to for their removal. On the disappointment 
of his hopes of obtaining justice rather than relief from the 
Pitt and the Grenville administrations, his royal highness, 
from a reluctance to remain any longer so deeply burthened 
with debts, felt himself compelled to give up half his income 
for their liquidation, under the direction of trustees, by 
whom it was calculated, that a continuance of this sacrifice 
for ten years would pay off the principal and interest of his 
encumbrances. It was the lot, however, of this upright and 
excellent prince but too uniformly to find the fairest prospects 
of deliverance from a thraldom that he ill could bear, fading 
away almost as soon as they presented themselves. Reduced 
to live on the one half of a very moderate income, at a period 
when all the necessaries of life were rapidly advancing to 
' that enormous price which it is to be hoped that they will 
never attain again, his royal highnetss found, that thougK 
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a far greater deduction had been made in his establishment 
than was consistent with his rank as a prince^ his expenditure 
unavoidably exceeded his limited income ; and that he had 
no alternative left, but to live as a private gentleman of very 
nan'Ow fortune, or to add to the oebt he had already con- 
tracted, to enable him to live in any thing like the style 
in which he ought to move. The former path would have 
been chosen, but that he found, after a trial of six years, and 
Ike consecration of £60,000. of his income to the liquidation 
of his debts, so very inadequate a progress had been made 
towards the attainment of this desirable object, that a perse- 
verance in the present plan seemed all but hopeless. The 
payment of interest at 6 per cent on the existing debt, and 
of a large annual sum for an insurance on his royal hi^h- 
ness's life, as a security to the creditors in the event of his 
death before their demands were satisfied, left but a compa- 
ratively small sum to be annually applied to the extinction of 
the pnncipal of the debt; and tnat pittance was considerably 
reduced by the untoward circumstance of the absconding of 
the solicitor to whom the whole arrangement had unfortu- 
nately been intrusted, with a large sum of money advanced 
to him by the trustees, to make good the insurance of the 
duke's life, and for other purposes. In addition to these 
various disappointments of his hopes, in consequence of a 
Treasury minute made in the year 1807, to limit the future 
supplies of articles of furniture from the Lord Chamberlain's 
department to the younger branches of the royal family 
residing in the royal palaces to fixtures only, his royal high- 
ness was exposed to a still further hardship, in being com- 
pelled to increase his debt £9000., for furniture supplied for 
that part of his apartments in Kensington Palace for which 
none of any description had ever been provided, in conse- 
quence of the Office of Works not having cfirapleted the 
repairs of that portion of the palace in time to admit of the 
rooms being furnished before this resolution took effect. 
This circumstance was the more severely felt by the Duke of 
Kent and his friends, from his royal brothers, the Dukes 
of Clarence and Cumberland, having had their apartments 
completely furnished and decorated at the expense of the 
Lord Chamberlain's department, long after this regulation 
had been strictly enforced in his case. 

Thus overwhelmed by debts, and not only fbiled in every 
attempt to discharge them, but finding them, on the contrary, 
rapidly increasing upon him, from a retrenchment of the 
government allowances, which seemed to operate but against 
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him> his ro^al highness determined to make one more appeal 
to the jiiatioe of his country, through the medium of those 
who were placed at the head of its affairs ; ^nd who^ con- 
sequently, had in a great measure the control of the public 
purse. Through Mr. Vansittart he accordingly submitted 
nis claim to Lord Liverpool, as prime minister, in the spring 
of 1814, having the advantage of a confirmation from Lord 
Commissioner Adam of the correctness of his recollection of 
the promises made by Mr. Pitt ; but, after being kept in a 
state of constant and harassing suspense until the close of 
the session of parliament in ^at year, his royal highnes» 
had the mortification to be informed, not only that ministers 
would themselves do nothing for him, but also that they 
would not sanction the introduction of his case into the 
House of Commons by an independent member, which the 
duke was very anxious to have done, from a firm, and we 
doubt not, a well-grounded persuasion, that the more his 
claims to remuneration for his losses, and for the privations 
in his income, which he had sustained, were known and can- 
vassed, the more would their justice be apparent, and the 
removal of all ground of complaint rendered certain. Some 
of his brothers had already applied for and obtained large* 
parliamentary grants for the discnarge of their debts ; but he 
asked not for this, but merely to be allowed to substantiate 
his just claims upon the public purse, which, if admitted, 
would enable him to discharge every debt that he owed in 
England or abroad; yet this was denied him. One only 
step now remained, and this he was strongly advised to 
take, and after some deliberation did take, by addressing to 
his royal brother, then Prince Regent, a memorial upon the 
subject, bearing date January, 1815, and transmitted through 
Lord Liverpool. In that memorial his royal highness,, in a 
firm and dignified manner, urged his right to be put in as good 
a situation as his elder brother, the Duke of Clarence, with 
whcMn he had principally been brought up, and placed in 
eaiiy life on a footing of equality by their royal father, 
I>ocuxnents appended to the memorial proved, however, to a 
demonstration, that a very different course had since been 
pursued; and that before their equality could be restored, 
the Puke of Kent must receive a sum of between 190 and 
if 200,000., which, fri»m the period of their each attaining the 
same age of twenty-four, had been paid from the public 
purse to the elder beyond what the younger brother had 
leceiyed, though in age the formV had the advantage but by 
two yours* At the same tiine another memorial was prepared^ 
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to be transmitted through Lord Sidmouth, on the subject of 
the losses sustained by his royal highness as Governor of 
Gibraltar, through acting in ooedience to his directions in 
correcting the ^ross abuses there. By so doing he afforded 
a pretext for his recall, by which he lost at least £84,000. ; 
and even compelled as he was to remain a reluctant sine* 
curist at home, one half of that sum ought, according to 
all the precedents of this and other colonial governments, to 
have been paid to him ; whereas the allowance in lieu of feea 
went entirely to a lieutenant-governor, whose duties he himself 
was most anxious personally to discharge. This representa- 
tion was not, however, transmitted to the Prince Regent, 
from the circumstance of Lord Sidmouth having no recol- 
lections of the promise which he as prime minister had made 
to the Duke of Kent previous to his departure for his 
government ; though his royal highness had so perfect a 
recollection of it as to feel himself warranted, if called 
upon, to make oath to the truth of his statement upon the 
subject ; though those who knew the habitual veracity of the 
Duke of Kent, and his high sense of honour, must be con* 
vinced that such a confirmation was altogether needless^ 
To the other representation. Lord Liverpool, on the 22d of 
February, 1815, returned an answer decidedly refusing all 
assistance, though offering very poor and unsatisfactory reasons 
for this determination. From his ministers the Duke of^, 
Kent made an appeal to the Prince Regent, by a letter' 
calculated to work alike powerfully on his fraternal feelings 
and on his sense of justice, " If," says he, in this interesting 
document, " the principle be acceded to, of placing me on a 
footing with the JDuke of Clarence, (which I claim, first, as 
being just and equitable ; and, secondly, as having been 
repeatedly admitted by Mr. Pitt,) my only wsh is to be 
completely clear from my embarrassments; and I am per- 
fectly ready to subscribe to any arrangement for their being 
discharged by any gentlemen who may be chosen by yourself 
or ministers, without touching a farthing of the money 
myself, except such balance as shall remain after that object 
shall have been fully accomplished ; and I hope, after saying 
this, no further proof will be wanted to satisfy you, that my 
motive for making this present appeal is solely that of being 
honourably exonerated from my debts, and not a mean 
K<>rdid desire of becoming possessed of a sum of money to 
be appropriated to any other purpos?. Pray forgive me for 
the len<j;th of this letter, the matter of which I found it 
impossible to comprise in a smaller compass ; and permit me 
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to add one request, which is, that you will judge iby d^irn 
from your own upright just mind and good heart, as then I 
cannot doubt of the result being favourable to my interest." 

This appeal was also as fruitless as the others ; we believe, 
indeed, that no ai^swer was ever returned to it. The Duke 
of Kent, therefore, felt that he had now no resources for 
extricating himself from his difficulties but his own personal 
exertions, and an extension of the sacrifices which he had 
already made to a sense of justice, which seemed not to be 
felt in his case by those to whom he had preferred his equi- 
table claims. After many conferences with his friends, he 
accordingly resolved to appoint a committee of them, to 
whom he assigned three-fourths pf his income, professional 
as well as parliamentary, imtil the complete liquidation of his 
debts was accomplished ; giving them for this pur|)08e a carte 
blanche in the arrangement of his affairs, and limiting his 
expenditure to the remaining fourth of his income — a pittance, 
indeed, for a prince of the blood to live upon ; and on which, 
after a year's trial, with the greatest economy practicable in 
his situation, he found it impossible to live in England ; and 
therefore went to Brussels in August, 1816, as we have 
already stated in a preceding part of our memoir. Here he 
continued principally to reside, in the strict execution of the 
plan he had laid down for himself, and which had been so 
prudently acted upon by his friends in England, that in the 
course of the first year of this extraordinary, we had almost 
said, and we should be justified in saying, unprecedented 
retrenchment, more was done towards the accomplishment of 
an object in which his royal highness was deeply interested, 
than had been effected in eight preceding years. The very 
period at which we write, had his valuable life so long been 
spared, was that to which his royal highness was justifiably 
looking forward, as that of his complete emancipation from 
the encumbrances which had so long pressed heavily upon 
him, and most materially impeded the execution of those 
^ans of benevolence which his liberal heart devised. But 
Frovidence had otherwise determined his lot; and long 
before the arrival of this period, some of the most afflictive 
of its dispensations, by cutting off the hopes of the country, 
in the bloom of youth and at the very threshold of existence, 
induced his royal highness, in common with several of his 
illustrious brothers, both older and younger than himself, to 
turn their attention towards forming matrimonial connexions 
more speedily than they might perhaps otherwise have done,. 
' Of these, that formed by me Duke of Kent was one of the 
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l)appiest; most auspiciouj^, nnd, ia this eouatry, the moat 
popular. On the 29th of Au^ast^ 1818, his royd highness 
was married^ at Cobour^, to her seiene highness Victoria, 
Princess Dowager of Leinengen, sister to Pnnce Leopold of 
Saxe-Cobourg, the husband of our late lamented Princess 
Charlotte of Wales; and, on his return to England, he was 
re-marriedy on Monday the 3d of July, at Kew, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; the Bishop of London assisting at the 
ceremony. The nuptials of his elder brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, took place at the same time. 

It grieves us, however, to connect with the. union of this 
estimable prince aught that is calculated to awaken painful 
emotion in the mind; but in following the detail of his 
pecuniary embarrassments, prepared under the immediate 
direction of her illustrious and lamented consort, it would 
not be right to pai^s over the circumstance of this marriage, 
though conducted with every possible regard to economy, 
having involved him in a very heavy though unavoidable e3j- 
pense, to meet which the ministry had l^d him to expert an 
outfit of £12,000., not one farthing of which was ever 
granted to him ; ,and the committee of his friends were, 
consequently, obliged to appropriate a considerable sum froflti 
the funds so honourably allotted tQ the liquidation of his 
debts, to meet these unforeseen extraordinary disbursements, 
for which he had very naturally expected other provision 
would have been made. By this untoward circumstance the 
final period of his deliverance from his encumbrances, and, 
consequently, for his re-assuming his permanent residence at 
home — a point upon which he now felt a double anxiety — 
was to his. ^reat regret postponed to a far more distant day. 
His royal highness, as an act not of choice, but pure neces- 
sity, accordingly lost no time in repairing with his illustrious 
and amiable consort to Amerbach, the residence of her late 
husband, the Prince of Leinengen, which the dutchess, left by 
his will the guardian of their son, and regent of the prin- 
cipality during his minority, had occupied during the period 
of her widowhood, It was during the residence of their 
royal highnesses at this spot, where they lived upon the 
. fourth of the duke's previous income, with the addition of its 
parUamentary augmentation by <£6000. per annum, one half 
of which had been settled on the duchess at her marriage^ 
that the prospect of giving an heir to the British crown 
induced his royal highness, as an Englishman, to wish to 
.return home with his interesting partner, that their child 
tSuight draw his first breath upon English ground. Iq this 
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patriotic desire the dncliesft fully participated ; but we want 
language to express our regret^ that so difficult was it found 
to procure the means for accoipplishin^ this important object, 
that her royal highness had complied the seventh month of 
her pregnancy before, at its most dangerous period, she was 
enabled to set out towards England ; " being literally pre- 
vented/' says her royal husband, •* from mpving until Jthen, 
through the want of means to meet the expenses of the 
journey." We make no comment upon this affecting cir- 
cimiBtance ; for none can it require, though it speaks volumes 
in favour of the integrity of the Duke of Kent — the conjugal 
tenderness of the duchess — and as strongly against those 
who persevered in treating him with so much ii^ustice and 
neglect. Providentially, however, no evil resulted in this 
late removal of the princess, but she reached England 
without meeting with any accident; and, on the 24th of 
May, was safely delivered of a princess, at Kensington 
Palace; where, on the 24th pf Juna following, she was 
baptized by the Archbishop of Canteroury, assisted by the 
Bishop of London, by the name of Alexandrina Victoria : bis 
royal highness the rrince Regent; Yxik imperial majesty the 
£mperor of Russia, represented by his royal highness ttie 
Duke of York ; her majesty the Queen of Wurtemburgh, 
represented by her royal highness the Princess Augusta; and 
her serene highness the Duchess Dowager of Cobourg, re- 
presented by her royal highness the Duchess of Gloucester, 
oeing sponsors. 

In answer to a congratulatory letter on the birth of a 
princess, at that time the heiress presumptive in her gene- 
ration to the throne of these realmis, in the fulness of his 
a£fectionate heart the royal parent wrote : — "I have to 
acknowledge your favour of tais date, in which you a^e so 
good as to renew those congratulations upon the happy event 
that took place yesterday morning in my family, which you 
personally tendered when you favoured me with a call ; and 
to assure you I very highly appreciate them, being satisfied 
they come from the heart." 

It was to be expected that a man who filled up so honour- 
ably all the departments of human life, and who evinced, on 
every occasion, such unaffected goodness, worfd prove a 
most affectionate husband, and a most tender parent — ^he did 
80. Among the latest papers which lie before us, we have a 
letter written in answer to a request that a volume of 
Lectures might be dedicated to his duchess ; and to a refer- 
ence to that truly maternal act of her suckling herself the 
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infant princess. It is the last we shall insert, and we there- 
fore give the whole : — 

'' KeosiDgton Palace, Sept. SO, 1819. 
'• My dear Doctor, 

*' In answer to the request contained in your Iptter of 
yesterday, I venture, on the part of the duchess, to sanction 
the dedication of your volume of Lectures to her; as I am 
convinced, from the merit of your former publications, that 
her name will be given in support of literary labours de- 
serving of every countenance that can be bestowed upon 
them, whether public or private. — I appreciate most grate- 
fully your obligmg remarks upon the duchess's conduct as a 
mother ; upon which I shall only observe, that parental 
feeling and a just sense of duty, and not the applause of the 
public, were the motives whicn actuated her in the line she 
adopted. She is, however, most happy that the performance 
of an office most interesting in its nature has met with the 
wishes and feelings of society. — I have heard from Mr. 
Pettigrew of the severe loss he has sustained,*' (in the death 
of a child), '* and deeply lament the circumstance. Your 
letter for him shall be duly forwarded with mine of this day. 
— In concluding these few lines, I have to express my 
earnest desire for the perfect recovery of Mrs. CoUyer ; and 
to repeat the -assurances of those sentiments of friendly 
regard and sincere esteem, with which I remain, 
** My dear Doctor, 

" Yours faithfully, 

« The Rev. Dr. Collyer, &c. &c. &c. " Ed W A RD." 

But whilst giving utterance to these patriotic and paternal 
.feelings, the mind of his royal highness was still considerably 
perplexed by the unsettled state of his affairs. He hkd now 
additional and very strong ties to bind him to his native 
country, and to give fresh force to the wish he had ever 
strongly felt and uniformly expressed, to spend there the 
remainaer of his days, now that the sphere of active service 
in the profession to which he was enthusiastically attached 
seemed closed on him abroad. He had, however, no other 
means of doing this, than by disposing of his favourite 
residence at Castle-Bar Hill, the sole convertible property 
which he possessed ; and this, under the advice of his 
friends, he resolved to do, could he obtain the sanction of 
parliament to the measure, by means of a public lottery — a 
. step which, notwithstanding our high respect and veneration 
for his character, and the deep commiseration which.we.have 
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ever felt for his nnmrnted misfortunes, we cannot but regret 
that he was^ under any circumstances, induced to take. Thi^ 
application having however failed-^the only one, in our 
opinion, that deservedly did so — ^his royal highness was 
induced to authorize the publication of the detailed statement 
,of his case, to which we have so often referred, in hopes of 
obtaining an advantageous offer for the purchase of the only 
property he had in the world ; " upon the sale of which/* 
says this plain unvarnished tale of his difficulties and dis- 
tresses, '^ alone must rest the possibility of his continuing 
his residence in Eng^nd, and his bein^ able to bring up his 
child amongst his countrymen — both wishes nearest his heart, 
as well as that of the duchess ; but neither of which can be 
accomplished, if they have no other prospect before them 
than that of being obliged to live, for the next six or seven 
years, on an income barely amounting to a third of that 
which the duke is known to receive from pavUament, and a 
little more than a fourth of what it would be, if the advan- 
tages arising to him from his military situations (which h^ 
has similarly given up to his committee) were added 
thereto/' 

This was one of the last of the public acts of a life to 
whose closing scene we are now drawing near : a few notes 
afterwards passed between the writer of this article and his 
illustrious friend, of no consequence, and relating to business 
only. Alas ! Uttle was it imagined, on either side, that those 
were the last ! In December the duke went to Sidmouth, for 
the re-establishment of the health of the duchess, weakened 
by her maternal attentions. In about a fortnight he caught 
a cold, arising from getting wet in a walk, and neglecting to 
change his boots, which produced inflammation — ^fever — and 
death ! We'Aurry over a scene, which we dare not trust 
ourselves to describe. Others, less deeply interested in it, 
may do it — we dare not attempt it. Suffice it to say, that he 
bore his illness with exemplary patience ; and sensible of his 
approaching dissolution, resigned himself calmly to the will 
of God. His last words, addressed to the duchess, who 
never left his bednside, were these: " Act uprightly — and 
trust in God!" Six weeks after he had walked over the 
cathedral of Salisbury, with its venerable prelate, his much 
respected tutor, did his corpse rest within its hallowed enclo- 
sure, on the self-same day, in its way to Windsor, to the 
sepulchre of his family. 

Thus lived and died '^ the most mighty and illustrious 
Prince Edward^ Duke of Kent and Stratheam, Earl of 
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Dublin, Knight of the most noble Order of the Gartef, 
Knight Grand Cross of the most honourable Military Order 
of the Bath, and Knight of the most illustrious Order of St. 
Patrick ; fourth son of his late most sacred Majesty, King 
George III. of blessed memory, and third brother of the most 
high, most mighty, and most excellent Monarch, George IV., 
by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, King of Hanover, 
^md Duke of Brunswick-Lunenburgh, whom God bless and 
preserve with long life, health, and honour, and all worldly 
nappiness */' words of little weight, had they not been borne 
out by intellectual and moral qualities, surpassing all the 
pomp of heraldry, and the warmest eulogy that friendship 
could pronounce. We have produced the evidence of these 
in his own correspondence, at the expense of the feelings of 
the writer of the major part of this article, who would not 
have consented to appear so jSrominently, could he have 
tieparated himself from the letters of his royal friend without 
a mutilation that would have rendered them unintelligible. 

Farewell, great, good, and generous prince ! Other tears 
have dropped upon thy sepulchre; it has been embalmed 
with those of the widow and the orphan — it is gemmed. with 
those of thy country, as numerous as the dew-drops of the 
morning — but none more bitter nor more sincere have been 
shed, than those which have fallen upon these memoirs. 
The public will indulge this last burst of private feeling, and 
mingle their sympathies with the sorrow of the writer, as he 
turns away from the sepulchre which covers the remains of 
him that he once prized so well, and still loves so sincerely :— 

The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles so sweetly on her knee ; 
But Y\\ remember thee, kind prince. 

And all that thou hast done for me ! 4^. P* ' 
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Faithful biography has justly acquired, among the wiser 
part of mankind, a high degree of importance ; not so much 
on account of the eventful incidents frequently recorded,, as 
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becaase the mind is Ulerein best exhibited in its desires, its 
efforts, and operations. It is there we perceive the nature of 
the soul immortal — its adaptation for sacred intercourse — 
and, alas! its degeneracy. The pen of truth, therefore, 
instead of claiming for its subject a charter of exemption 
from univertal frailty, will, by ascribing spiritual renovatioa 
to its proper origin, promote the Divine honour. At the 
same time, biography operates powerfully as a stimulus. 
When St. Paitl desired to excite the Hebrews to a more 
exalted piety, he set before them illustrious examples ; and, 
by an elegant allusion to the Olympic race, represented 
saints long since departed as surrounding and observing 
travellers to Zion. " Wherefore, seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sins which do so easily beset us^ 
and let us run with patience the race that is set before us^ 
looking unto Jesus J' 

The great increase of biographical writings of late years 
may surely be hailed, by the friends of Christianity, as an 
omen singularly £atvo1irafale to the progress of truth, and the 
ultimate evangelization of the world. The brilliancy of a 
pious life, in proportion to its clear exhibition, not only 
silences irreligion, but it illumines the Christian's path, and 
by its splendour prevents supineness and indolence : when 
exposed to a inendian sim, it is not easy to slumber* ^' The 
examples of virtue," observes the excellent Bishop Reynolds, 
'* will sooner allure and prevail with tile minds of men to 
frame them to the like resolutions, than a naked and empty 
speculation of precepts *." 

The foHowing narrative, while it may serve to excite in the 
devout mind a more earnest desire after the best gifts, will 
also demonstratively prove the flllacy, not to say impiety, of 
the accusation, that the doctrines of grace are licentious. 
Here will be seen a lovely union of good sense and religion, 
of ardour and discretion, of uniform and persevering obe- 
dience to the precepts, as well as a love to the doctrines, of 
the Gospel. Here the reader will discern the holiness c^ 
faith-— the animating nature of a good hope — and the true 
character of scriptural assurance — an assurance which, in- 
stead of producing an inattentive lukewarmness, or enthu- 
siastic presumption, impels its possessor, by every heavenly 
motive, to increased exertions and deeper himiility. 

Dr. Tylston was born at Whitchurch, in Shropshire, 

* Works, fol. p. 1005, ed. 1658. 
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March 16, 1663-4. His father was Mr. John Tylston, of 
Fair Oak, in Staffordshire; and his mother, Mrs. Hannah 
Wild, of Rushton, in Cheshire. They were eminent for their 
piety, a holy contempt of the world, and every virtue that 
adds lustre to the Christian character. They trained him up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and witnessed in 
his early conversation the fruit of their labour and supplica- 
tions. Who can describe the honour, the blessedness of 
those, who, adopting the words of Obadiah, can say, *' I fear 
the Lord from my youth V With such a right direction i» 
early given to the impetus of the mind — a direction in which 
it will continue to move through time, and to all eternity. 
■ Being the eldest son, he was not designed for a scholar, 
and his excellent father for some time discouraged the dili- 

fence he manifested in the pursuit of knowledge. Observing, 
owever, his attachment to literature increase, and that con- 
straint was evidently associated with unkindness, he was 
placed under the tuition of a respectable master; and so 
great was his application, perseverance, and steadiness, as to 
Induce high expectations of future eminence. Industry at 
school, and respectable success, are manifestly allied. Time 
lost in the onset of life is seldom recovered. Those who 
would accomplish a good day's journey must employ the 
morning in it. After quitting school, he resided with the 
Rev. Mr. Maiden*, at Alkington, near his native place; 
under whose tuition he perfected himself in the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues. 

Soon after Mr. Maiden's death he was admitted into 
Trinity College, Oxford ; where he had Dr. Sykes, the Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity, for his tutor. His brilliant 
talents, adorned by a deportment in all respects exemplary, 
soon attracted the notice of Dr. Bathurst, then President of 
the College, whose able directions much assisted him. When 
about batchelor's standing, his inclinations suggested the 
study of physic as the employment of his future life ; and 
having by an acquaintance with natural philosophy laid a 
good foundation for medical inquiries, he speedily turned the 
course of his reading into that channel. Literary pursuits, 
too often chilling to devotion, did not render him less atten- 

• Mr. Maiden, to borrow the language of the Rev. Philip Henry, who 
knew him well, was '' a man of great learning, an excellent Hebrecian, and 
of exemplary piety. The relics of so much learning, piety, and humility, I 
have not seen this great while laid in one grave, lie died May 23, 1681." 
See P. Henry's Life, Rev. Matthew Henry's Misc. Works, Messrs. Barder 
and Hughes' ed. p. 76. 
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tive to the exercises of piety ; and as he was stimulated in 
hrs researches by pure motives, so he consecrated all his 
acqiiirements to the service of religion. 

Being born in the neighbourhood of Broad Oak, his con- 
nexion with the excellent family of the Henry's there was, in 
ail probability, very early ; and, in addition to the example 
of his parents, it may be presumed to have had an influence 
upon his progress through life, especially as it respects the 
happy union of faith and holiness so manifestly conspicuous 
in his public, domestic, and personal character. While at 
College, he addressed 'to his friend, Mr. Matthew Henry, 
whose sister he afterwards married, the following letter, 
which, though it contains nothing characteristic of the 
writer's talents, may, as an historical document, be worth 
preserving : — 

'* Dear Sir, « Trin. Coll. May 6, 1685. 

'* I hope, if you continue your thoughts of coming to 
London, you will also cast to make Oxford in your way, and 
not only so, but make some abode with us ; for I fear 1 shall 
not have the opportunity of enjoying your company at 
London this summer. Dr. Marshall, of Lincoln, died on 
Easter day, in the morning ; Dr. Turner (who took his degree 
at our house two or three years ago) the next day after. Dr. 
Hicks, Dean of Worcester, is preferred to Lincoln College ; 
and Dr. Jeane, our divinity professor, to the deanry of Glou- 
cester. Mr. Wills, of our house, has took his doctor s 
degree, and married Sir William Walker's daughter (our 
present mayor). The coronation * was celebrated in Oxford 
with great solemnity, both at St. Mary's and the Theatre, 
Br. Hall f was appointed to preach, who gave us a very 
•excellent sermon upon Rom. xiii. 5. Mr. L. E. by some of 
-his late observators, has utterly lost himself in Oxford. Pray 
give my hearty love and service to my Mrs., my very humble 
service to father, motlier, sisters, &c. 

'• I am yours affectionately, 

*' J. Tr 

After he left College he removed to London, where he 
4studied industriously, under the guidance of Sir Richard 
Blackmore. His fame reached the learned Dr. Sydenham, 
who not only admitted him to his most familiar friendship, 
font opened to his access the invaluable treasure of observa- 

• Of James 11. 

t Mas^r of Pembroke College, afterwards Bishop of Bristol. 
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Uona, whkh^ by many years' exteiiBvre practice, he h»i 
amasBed. A letter written not Ions before his death Cosi^ 
yeys a pleasing estimation of bis earfy privileges:*— 

^' I have ever looked upon mj obb^tions to those to 
whom my education was committed as inexpressibly grea^ 
and beyond all possibility of return ; my tutor^ the Rev. Dn 
Sykesy was always to me as a father, and as such I stiU love 
and honour him. I love the very name of Sir Richard 
Bktckmore, who first encouraged me to the study of physic, 
gave me the first invitation to London, recommended me to 
several good friendships there^ took care of me in the small- 
pox, put me in a way of acquainting me with the city 
practice, and honoured me with the freedom of his own most 
ingenious and instructive conversation, as well as the use of 
his library. As foi* the great Dr. Sydenham, who took me 
into his house, carried me with him to his patients, led me 
into the mysteries of the faculty ; and, with a most generous 
freedom, and perpetual expressions, both verbal and real, of a 
true affection, treated me not only as a son and a disciple, 
but as a friend and companion, interesting himself with a 
paternal kindness in all my concerns ; I cannot think of him 
otherwise than as a father, a friend, and benefactor ; and as 
such, his memory must ever be sacred to me. He often told 
me, that if it were possible for him to get loose from his 
engagements at London, he would gladly come and spend 
the remainder of his days with me in the country :, all this 
was the effect of his own generous temper of mind ; for which 
wav could I either deserve such a degree of friendship, ot 
make, any suitable returns?" 

In the beginning of the year 1687, he went, accompanied 
by Dr. Sydenham's son, to Aberdeen ; and received from that 
university, with peculiar marks of respect, the degree of 
doctor of physic. On his return, he commenced his profes- 
sional career at Whitchurch. He gave especial proof, that 
skill and success are not confined to age. The common 
prejudices against a young physician were soon removed, 
and be quickly obtained celebrity. On the 30th June, 1687, 
he married Katharine, the second daughter of Mr. Philip 
Henry. They had six children, five of whom survived him. 
At the earnest request of many friends in Chester, he quitted 
his native town for that city in the year 1690; and, by suc- 
cessful practice, continued to increase in fame. 

Having thus traced his life to its last scene, it may be 
edifying to point out more particularly the features^ of his 
character^ and therein much that is instructive-. 
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His mental powers rose far above the ordinary standard. 
In the prosecution of any inquiry he exercised a patience of 
thought truly manly and admirable, regarding the opinions 
of others rather as guides to direct, than a^ithorities to 
govern, the effoits of his own mind. After his attainments 
became very considerable, such was his thirst for knowledge, 
that he redeemed for study all the time his professional 
engagements would allow. His closet and books were to 
him '* what the counting house is to the industrious merchant, 
or the laboratory to the successful chemist." Few books 
came within his reach, but he made himself master of their 
contents : his principd delight, however, was. in the writings 
of antiquity, especially those of Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch. 
In the Epistles of Pliny he took great pleasure ; and shortly 
before his death read, with high satisfaction, the works of 
Lactantius. Passages which illustrated any portion of Scrip- 
ture he transcribed into an interleaved Bible, or other repo- 
sitory. He was accustomed also, in perusing valuable 
authors, to mark the most striking parts, that he might 
review them with more facility and advantage. 

The study of natural p\iilosophy occupied a part of his 
attention, and it afforded frequent opportunities for displaying 
Lis modesty and humility. He was able to discourse, with 
considerable ability, on the history of nature ; but instead of 
arrogating to himself a mysterious understanding, or making 
an empty boast of intuitive discernment, he was ever ready 
to acknowledge that the causes of innumerable effects of 
daily occurrence exceeded his powers of comprehension. A 
friend having written concerning flie cause of muscular 
motion, he replied — " I think it more ingenuous (and cheaper, 
I am sure it is) for a man to confess his ignorance, than be at 
a great deal of pains to discover it : for my own part, I hope I 
can employ my time better than in such disquisitions as, 
after all my search and thought, will afford me no satis- 
faction ; 'tis as good to be unsatisfied at first as at last, when I 
find that a progress in the search doth not .lessen the 
difficulty." 

Poetry seems to have occupied a due place in his reading ; 
and his anxiety that it should be subservient to the great 
(^use of truth and virtue, rendered him observant and re- 
flecting. Popularity was not, in his judgment, synonymous 
with approbation. He estimated talent, and measured his 
respect for character by consistency and moral worth. Hence 
arose, in additimi to other considerations before alluded to« 
his extreme partiality for Dr. Blackmore. Though the 

VOL. II. — NO. 4. t 
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numbers of that satirized physician, being long since svu-^ 
passed in strength as in melody, have lost their charms, it '\% 
gratifying to observe the repeated testimonies which are 
borne to his sterling and unvarying integrity. It is to his 
honour that he was the ** first who professed to reform the 
spreading pest of poetical licentiousness, and to correct such 
men as Dryden, Congreve, and Wycherly *." Nor will the 
following letter, addressed by Dr. Tylston to his friend, Mr. 
Tallents f, be uninteresting, when it is connected with the 
state of literature in the days of Dryden. It may indeed 
serve as an antidote to the predominant influence of that 
*' manly" poet. " He was not," it has been well remarked; 
'* giSbea with intense or lofty sensibility ; on the contrary, the 
grosser any idea is, the bappier he seems to expatiate upon 
it J." It was natural for Dr. Tylston to defend Blackmore, 
by a comparison with his powerful opponent, and as a con* 
trast between their respective characters was rendered need- 
less by their striking discordance, the Indian Queen furnished 
an opportunity, too advantageous to be neglected, for pretssing 
the superior worth of his despised but excellent friend : — 

« Chester, July 30, 168^. 

*' Honoured and dear Sir, 

^' Your just exceptions against this piece of Mr. Dryden's, 
leave no hopes that ever you will be pleased with any thing 
that is his ; since it's too easy to observe, not only some slips 
in morality, (and more perhaps in most of his works than this) 
but a general air of vanity and irreligion running through 
them all. That the author himself may (even in judgment of 
charity) be esteemed a Deist, is as plain from some of his 
writings besides this, (as particularly his Life of Plutarch) as 
it is from others that he can act either the Protestant or 
Papist, as will best serve his interest. Of the latter, he gave 
the world a iiotorious specimen in his Hind and Panther; 
and of the former in his Religio Laici, where he seriously 
confutes the Papist — and his Spanish Friar, where he exposes 
him, — ^as he does in the beginning of this play, where the 
exorbitant power assumed by the Pope of disposing of king- 
doiUs; the immoderate ambition and avarice of Popish 
princes in extending their dominion, by the most unjust and 

* Life of Dryden. Works, vol. i. p. 419; Sir W. Scott's ed. 

f Of Shrewsbury. Ejected under the act of uniformity from St. Mary's 
Church there. A learned and excellent man. See M. Henry's memoir of 
him. Misc. Works, p. 782. Burder and Hughes' editron. 

I Campbell's Specimens of the British Poets, vol.i. p. S5d. 
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most cruel methods, under pretence of propagating religion ; 
the ridiculous methods of penance and mortification pre- 
scribed, and the unparalleled luxury and excesses practised by 
the Romish clergy, are justly reproached as gross enormities,, 
discoverable by the light of nature, and contrary to the 
principles of all religion. The humour of love and honour, 
prevailing to such an exorbitant degree, and so industriously 
kept up and fomented by our men of wit, hath Certainly been 
a great artifice of the devil, whereby he hath most effectually 
debauched the most refined minds, and not only alienated 
them from all religion, but perverted their judgment in the 
notion of what is virtuous and truly honourable. This 
humour was brought out of Spain by Don Quixote, where, a 
lazy, torpid, and inactive temper succeeded instead of it j and 
it is hard to say which of those two extremes had a more * 

fatal influence upon the state ; the one by exciting a bound- it 

less and expensive ambition of invading others, or the other 
by taking away that degree of spirit and resolution that was 
necessary to defend themselves ! It were well, however, if 
this fiiry, when, being banished Spain, it passed the Pyrenees, 
had been timely laid, before it had raised such tempests in 
other parts of Europe ; or, if when at last it shall have spent 
itself, and vanished into smoke, it may be succeeded by a 
more solid, and truly great, and generous sense of virtue and 
religion. But, to return to our poet; his Indian's description 
of the Spaniard's ships looks the most glaring indeed, but, 
perhaps, falls more short of the rules of art than many other 
parts of his poem : give me leave to repeat some verses of it, 
which, I think, if set in a true light, will appear to be mere 
stuff: — 

" The object 1 could first distinctly yiew, ^ 

Was tall straight trees, which on the waters flew ; 
Wings on their sides, instead of leaves, did grow, 
Which gathered all the breath the winds could blow : 
And at their roots grew floating palaces, 
Whose out-blowed bellies cut the yielding seas." 

. " Is not this arrant fustian*? (to use one of his own 
terms.) Did you ever hear of the belly of a palace, and a 
palace growing at the root of a tree; and that not into a 
plant, but an animal ? It is true he is describing monsters, 
but the description itself is more monstrous than even the 

♦ That is, " thoughts and words ill sorted, and without the least relation 
to each other.** Dryden's explanation of Fustian ; £p. Ded. to the Spanish 
Frjari Works, Sir W. Scott's ed. vol. yi. p. 379. 
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wildest creatures of fear and fancy. We have heard of many 
monstrous births, of hobgoblins, and phantoms in a thousand 
shapes ; but never did any affrighted or distempered brain so 
muster up the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, as 
to force in a tree with wings, and a big bellied palace to the 
Composition of a Divine Monster, as Montezuma calls it; 
what is most monstrous of all, he brings in (not a silly 
frightful woman, or an ignorant and credulous peasant, but) 
One of the heroes of his play; the most accomplished prince 
for wisdom, courage, and virtpe, all in a fright, uttering this 
emphatical nonsense. His description of night, methinks,^ 
looks more artificial than this : but in that and other descrip- 
tions, I think, Dr. Blackmore hath outdone him; and am 
sure hath done good service in vindicating the art ffom the 
licentiousness of our modem poets, who had debauched it 
to the highest degree. The entertainment they generally 
afforded was such as, if it pleased the fancy, yet the judgment 
would presently be sick of; and, I confess, I did often 
nauseate so much, that I had almost contracted an utter 
antipathy to the art itself. But our English Virgil hath not 
only naturalized but christened the Muses, and is the first 
that writes to the severest critics, the most chaste virgins, 
and most pious votaries. 

'* My most humble service to good Mrs. Tallents. 
*' I am. Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, 

^' J. Tylston." 

** To the Rev. Mr. Francis Tallents, at his house in Shrewsbury." 

So far as respects the extract selected in the preceding 
letter, a doubt, perhaps, may be entertained as to its pre- 
senting the reader with a specimen of what Dryden intended 
to convey by *' arrant fustian." The Mexicans, we are 
informed, when they first saw the Spanish ships, really took 
them for living creatures ; and, it is said, that savages have 
been generally confused with a similar notion on the first 
sight of a large vessel. But, whether historically true or 
not, the thing is sufficiently probable in itself to be received 
as a poetical fact. It seems, indeed, difficult to conceive 
how a Mexican could describe such divine monsters to bis 
countrymen, but by comparing the different parts of which 
they were composed to such objects, either of nature or art, 
as they were most familiar with. The tall masts wouH be 
like trees "^ the flapping sails would have the appearance of 
wings ' — the vast hulks would resemble castles or palaces — 
and the terms employed to connect the difiering members of 
the wondrous creature would naturally be of a poetical cast 
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— inspired by a mixture of fear, of admiration, and astonish- 
ment. The principles of correctness, refinement, and chastity, 
which have so laudably distinguished the mos£ elegant of 
Dryden's successors, seem, however, to justify the remarks of 
Dr. Tylston, especially as his taste was evidently in unison 
with an alteration more classical, though less enthusiastic. 

The medical profession is, confessedly, not only honour- 
able, but a fertile source of blessings. Dr. Tylston, whether 
we consider the solidity of his qualifications — the extent of 
his benevolence — the continuation of his success — or the 
fervency of his piety, was no common ornament to it. The 
theory of medicine he had diligently studied, and, by exten- 
sive practice, had improved, as well as augmented, his know- 
ledge. It was his desire to have published a Universal 
History of Epidemic Diseases, digested chronologically from 
the earliest period; and, could the plan have been accom- 
plished, he hoped to have conveyed much information, both 
rare and useful ; but, for want of necessary books, which he 
found it impossible to procure, he was obliged to lay it aside 
unfinished. 

In practice he was as remarkable for charity to the poor, 
as for diligence, fidelity, and concern for his patients. He 
sometimes travelled far, gratis, to advise the indigent, with as 
much kindness and cheerfulness as the most generous and 
wealthy; and not only gave them advice, but frequently 
physic also*. He wrote^ in his pocket dispensatory, two 
portions of Divine truth, as excitements to beneficence : the 
one — " He went about doing good :'* the other — '^ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive." In the same book he wrote 
likewise the following excellent, not to say scriptural remark 
of Pliny's: " 'Tis most pleasant to be kind to the grateful^ 
but most honourable to be so to the ungrateful." His aini 
being to glorify God, he sought rather to do good than to 
obtain wealth ; practically adopting that saying, *^ Let me be 
God's hand.'* His frequent and earnest prayers on behalf of 
those he attended, as also for direction in prescribing, and 
for a blessing on what he administered, evinced a tender 
concern for their welfare, while they proclaimed an activQ 
faith in Divine Providence. His spiritual improvement was 

* Valentinian, the Emperor of Rome, established by law a physician in 
each of the fourteen quarters into which the city of Rome was divided, who' 
was to take care of the poor, and be maintained at th^ public expense. By 
this law tlie physician was allowed to accept what his patient should think 
fit to give him, when entirely recovered, but not what he bM Promised 
during his i\ines5,-^Univ. ilisL vol. xvi. p, SOS, cd. 1748* 
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hereby increased, inasmuch as by observing the influence of 
minute circumstances in the changes of isymptoms, his belief 
in the Divine adaptation of means to the end was greatly 
strengthened. 

Nor were his charitable exertions limited to the boundaries 
of his professiona,] walks. He diligently promoted, every 
work of mercy, and he often mentioned the final rule of 
judgment, Matt. xxv. 3, &c. as furnishing the surest rule of 
present practice. His generous donation towards the building 
of the new chapel at Trinity College, in Oxford, was one 
instance of his forwardness to good works, as also of his 
gratitude to the seminary of learning in which he had been 
educated. 

As the head of a family, prudence and virtue beautified 
his conduct. In the domestic circle he manifested a happy 
mixture of authority and love; and, in the education of his 
children, gre^t wisdom and tenderness. The sacrifice of 
prayer and praise, though he was often prevented from 
observing a stated time, daily ascended,, mommg and evening, 
from his family altar. He constantly wrote the sermons he 
heard on the Lord's day, and in the evening repeated them — 
to the instruction and edification of his household. On the 
occurrence of any special providence, he frequently sought 
the devotional assistance of select friends; and for some 
years commemorated in his habitation, by solemn praise, the 
recovery of his eldest son from a dangerous fever. " I will 
sing," said the pious Psalmist, " of mercy and judgment; 
unto thee, O Lord,, will I sing. I will behave myself wisely 
in a perfect way. O when wilt thou come unto me ? I will 
walk within my house with a perfect heart !" 

It was his excellence, as a Christian, that formed the basis 
of the superstructure we have admired, and rendered the 
whole stable, compact, and ornamental. Convinced of the 
importance an4 necessity of discovering the existence of faith 
by its fruits, he was assiduous in the practice of virtue. To 
the apostolic description of a citizen of Zion he often ap- 
pealed, when pleading the cause of religion, ** He that doth 
righteousness is righteous." He was a n^an of prayer. The 
Scriptures he perused with unfeigned delight, and was in- 
fluenced by their authority as a supreme rule. By frequent 
meditation he became conversant, in an unusual degree, with 
the instructive doctrines and sublime mysteries of the 
Gospel. When a subject particularly interesting engaged 
bis attention, he clothed his conceptions in writing. Many 
divine contemplations on the being of God^ — the truth of the 
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Christian religion — the present darkness of mankind as to a 
future state — the extent of Divine grace^ religious joy, and 
other important topics^ survived him, evidential not only of 
great erudition, but of an experimental acquaintance with the 
truth as it is in Jesus. His natural endowments, assisted by 
diligent cultivation, and increased by obedience to the Divine 
will, raised him to an eminence in wisdom and knowledge, 
from which he viewed theological subjects with a compre- 
hensive distinctness, not to be expected by those whose; 
minds, though stored with scriptural truths, remain unin- 
fiuenced and impure. Divine communion and holy practice, 
as^they are inseparable from the true Christian, so they are 
friendly to his advancement in wisdom and understanding. 
'^ If any man/' said the Redeemer of our race, '^ will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God." 
When the disciples were in doubt, they applied for informa- 
tion to their companion, who leaned on the Saviour's bosom. 
The Divine attributes and operations, both in providence 
and grace, were famiUar themes to his devout and contem- 
plative mind. God was the subject of habitual gratifying 
thought, and as he had been enriched by the communications 
of his " abundant mercy," so he delighted to speak, as well 
as muse, upon its free and infinite nature. He took great 
pleasure in testifying from his own experience the Divine 

foodness, and often mentioned with comfort, that Scripture, 
er. iii. 4. " My Father, thou art the guide of my youth." 
He ascribed the success of his affairs to him '* who giveth 
power to get wealth," and thence arose humility, gratitude, 
and a cheerful consecration of his substance to the cause of 
God. 

In reference to the manifestly deplorable state of a great 
part of mankind, he pleased himself with the thought, that 
this earth is but a small part of the universe, and that it 
is probable there are many worlds of holy and blesse4 beings 
which we know nothing of; and he was much inclined to 
believe, that though in this earth they who find the way 
,io life are comparatively few, yet taking the whole creation 
together, the everlasting monuments of God's mercy and 
love will be many more than those of his wrath and justice. 
Connected with his exalted conceptions of the Divine excel- 
lencies, may be noticed the mean opinion he indulged, as 
a necessary consequence, of the present world. By daily 
intercourse with heaven, and with the King of kings, he 
^ade discoveries which induced a superiority to trifles. 
Transitory concerns being at best but vanity and vexation of 
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spirit, could not satisfy his affections, because renewed and 
elevated. So far from indulging the body, he complained of 
it as an incumbrance to his soul, and often said he did not 
think it worth while to live unless to do good; and as to 
worldly wealth, '^ What more is it," he would pleasantly ask, 
'* than food and raiment, and having that, one may be 
content/' 

' His diligence in attending the public worship of God was ob- 
servable. Indeed he esteemed his frequent, though unavoidable 
absence from the sanctuary one of the greatest infelicities of 
his profession, and he would sometimes remark, " Had not 
our Redeemer taught us to prefer mercy before sacrifice, 
whenever they are rivals, the grievance would have been 
intolerable." 

A few extracts from his accustomed memoranda on his 
birth-day, may serve for the further illustration of his prin- 
ciples and character. They express the sentiments of grati- 
tude and sobriety — they discover a humble dependence upon 
Providence — ana earnest desires and hope of everlasting life. 

On March 15, 1696-7, he writes : " Ebenezer, I have now 
been a sojourner and pilgrim in the earth these three-and- 
thirty years. I am obliged to say my days have been few, I 
cannot say they have been evil, for but few of the sorrows of 
mortality, in events more afflictive, or health less constant, 
have happened to me. Divine Providence has afforded me 
a constant supply of life, and of all the happy conveniences 
of it ; and with a tender care to aid me from the invading^ 
fury of those evils, to which I've sometimes apprehended 
myself exposed. 

" The issues of futurity, set out by God in vast eternity, 
shall never be viewed by my mortal eye." 

'' March 16, 1697-8. The 16th of March, 1663-4, was the 
day of my own birth; the 16th of March, 1683-4, was the 
day of my father's funeral ; on one and the same day, at the 
distance of twenty years, my own mother, his consort, de- 
livered me into his tender arms ; and. our common mother, 
the earth, received him into the enclosure of the grave. So 
that the same time was a spring of day to him, and of grief 
to me. God had set the one over against the other, to 
prevent a luxurious mirth on the one hand, and disanimating 
sorrow on the other ; but I am still within the lines of afflic- 
tion, and that there is more occasion to lament myself, who 
am yet waiting fpr the goal, than him who is safely arrived 
at it, is a thing indisputable. We are bom to anguish, we 
die to triumph ; and O ! thou happy soul, who having piously 
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and honourable discharged the duties and fatigues of mor- 
tality, art with endless pleasure and triumph at once got up 
to everlasting bliss ; it remains that I follow thee. Ileaven 
grant that I may arrive at thee." 

" March 15, 1698-9. Infancy commences at birth, and 
continues to the fifth year of life. Puerility begins there, 
and goes on to the eighteenth year. The time between that 
arid twenty-five- affords us the style of young men. The 
space between that and our thirty-fifth year is our most 
flourishing time. Afterwards, till we arrive at forty-nine, we 
are said to be middle aged. That being once passed, we are 
justly declared old. I have, therefore, this very year, entered 
on the last stage but one of mortality. It is most equal that 
now, at last, I abandon the vanities, not only of childhood; 
but of youth too, and compose myself to designs that are 
manly. If human age must not be reckoned beyond the 
seventieth year, I've run over half of my course. What 
dangers have I escaped ! What blessings have I enjoyed by 
the mercy of my most kind God ! Wherefore, 1 entirely 
depend on him, I entirely commit myself to him, who will 
certainly afford me seasonable relief in this weary pilgrimage,* 
and bestow on me a blessed immortality in the native country 
of my then happy soul.'' 

In his profession of Christianity he was an avowed enemy 
to narrow principles. He too well knew the influence of 
education, of early habits and associations, and too correctly 
estimated the variety of intellect and perception of mankind 
to cherish bigotry. A spirit of genuine Catholic charity ever 
actuated his judgment, he disliked nothing more than the 
monopolizing of Christianity by any party; and the un- 
churching, yea' unchristianizing those, who in matters of 
doubtful dispute fostered a different opinion. Religion did 
not with him consist merely in talking, or professing, or 
knowing ; but, as the business of the heart, in habitual vigi- 
lance, sincere obedience, and holy love, as the necessary 
consequence of a lively faith in the essential doctrines of the 
Gospel. Instead, therefore, of wasting time in vain janglings 
about points of minor importance, still less upon garments 
and ceremonies, and external observances, he sought the 
communion of saints as such ; and laboured, by diffusive 
benevolence, a shining conversation, and visible moderation, 
to commend religion to her enemies. Hence arose a proper 
regard for the pious and moderate divines of the established 
church ; and though from principle a Dissenter, he joined as 
seriously and reverently in the Liturgy, when occasionally 
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present, as any worshipper. In the choice of his stated 
communion, he was determined chiefly by two rules. They 
are thus stated by his excellent brother-in-law, Matthew 
Henry*: — 

*' 1st. That we should choose to attend ordinarily upon 
those administrations (as for as .the Divine Providence puts 
ihem into our reach) which we find to be mosl^ for our edifi- 
cation in knowledge and faith, in comfort and holiness^ and 
most likely to answer the end of ordinances. He particularly 
pleaded for himself, that he that had so little time to spare 
for his soul, from the business of his profes^on, had reason 
to improve that little to the best advantage. What is most 
edifying and advantageous, every man is best able to judge 
for himself. 

'^ 2d. That it is most comfortable to join with those who 
take all occasions to express their love and respect for those 
Christians that differ in their apprehensions from them, and 
uncomfortable to bear those, upon all occasions, condemned 
in the lump, and put under the blackest reproaches, some of 
whom, we have reason to believe, fear God, work righteous- 
ness ; and, therefore, doubtless are accepted of him. 
' ** These I know," continues Mr. Henry, " to be the prin- 
ciples he went upon ; and in his practice . according to them, 
he was steady, uniform, and constant; and I think he was 
not to be called a Dissenter from the church of England, but 
a dissenter from all parties, or a consenter to Catholic Chris- 
tianity. He gave this reason among others, why he would 
have his children baptized publicly — because he would 
publicly own a ministry which was condemned by many as 
null and invalid." 

The rapidity of his growth in grace was, in the estimation 
of some, predictive of an early removal to the heavenly 
world. A body naturally feeble, and rendered more so by 
the animation of a spirit, whose energies were too vigorous 
for its strength, added force to the expectation, and the 
event proved its correctness. On the 20th March, 1 699> he 
was attacked by a violent fever, which he apprehended 
would prove a summons to the grave ; but, committing him- 
self with cheerful resignation to God as his father, he re- 
marked, for his own support, and the encouragement of his 
friends — '* What we will we tJiink is best, but what God wills 
we are sure is best." '* He said f he had now lived past half 
the age of man, which was longer than he had expected some 

* MS. Account of Dr. T^fUtoa. f MS. Account by Matt. Henry. 
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y^ars ago." Thvis the approach of death is no surprise to 
those who, all the days of their appointed time, wait till 
their change comes. He expressed much satisfaction in 
the mercy and goodness of God, and relied particularly 
upon his oath, that he hath no pleasure, in the death of 
sinners. He likewise cheerfully resigned himself to ihf 
Divine will. He addressed himself to his dying work 
with great seriousness and application. ^' I cannot think 
of death," said he, *' without concern ; but, I bless God, 
I can think of it without- terror :" and frequently in his 
sickness, he spoke of the final struggle with all the concern 
and satisfaction that became a wise man and a good Christian. 
He knew, not only that it is a serious thing. to die, but also 
that death hath no sting in it to a child of God. . Many 
excellent things he said in his illness which bespoke a great 
contempt of the world, an entire resignation, and a cheerful 
expectation of the glory to be revealed, which cannot be 
recovered in his own words, but deserve to be written in 
letters of gold. The disease, after the first onset, (which was 
fierce) seemed to retreat for two days, and gave good hopes 
of a speedy recovery, though he himself spoke doubtfully of 
his case J but, on the fourti day, it rallied again, and seized 
his spirits with such a violence in its assault, that he received 
the sentence of death within himself: and though afterwards 
there were some lucid intervals, yet, thenceforward, he mani- 
festly decUned apace, and set himself very solemnly and 
deliberately to take his leave of this world, and to make his 
entrance into another. 

^' As his distemper gave leave, he scarce left any thing 
untouched that was proper to be said by a dying man. He 
several times said, * that when, he reflected upon nis manifold, 
failings and defects, he had reason enough to tremble at the 
thoughts of going to give up his account to God ; but/ said 
he, with an air of courage and cheerfulness, ' I trust to the 
infinite mercy of God, and the all-sufficient merits and 
mediation of the Lord Jesus.' Here,'* proceeds Mr. Henry, 
'^ he cast anchor as one abundantly satisfied. Sometimes he 
was much enlarged in blessing God for the experience he 
had had of his goodness to him, which he said he could 
never enough admire; particularly, he thanked God, that he 
had kept him from. Deism, or from imbibing any corrupt 

Erinciples of religion when he was abroad : also that he had 
ved not altogether a useless life in the world, ,but that God 
had owned him in his profession, and given him success in 
it. * I cannot express, said he, * how good God hath- been 
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to me all my days, and it is my comfort that I am going to a 
world, where I shall be for ever praising him J He said, if he 
thought his time would have been so short, he would not 
have spent so much of it as he had done in the study of 
heathen authors ; but he did it with a good design, that he 
might acquaint himself with the dictates of the light of 
nature, and know how far they went ; and he had found this 
search a very great confirmation to him of the truth of the 
Christian religion — a religion which doth so highly improve 
and perfect natural religion, and relieves where that is mani- 
festly defective, and leaves us at a loss. 

** He frequently expressed a great willingness to die, 
though he had upon many accounts reason enough to desire 
to live ; ' But,' said he, ' every man must go in his order ; let 
this be the order appointed for me, I am very well satisfied/ 
He encouraged his relations and friends cheerfully to resign 
him up to the will of God, and desired they would do it 
without murmuring. He much delighted in prayer, and 
joined with much affection in the prayers that were frequently 
made with him : during all his illness he seemed to have a 
Yery great composure of mind and settled peace, except one 
night, when he was in a delirium, or, as he called it after- 
wards, a stupor, which he could give no account of; and in 
that he expressed a dread of God's wrath, and some amazing 
ftars concerning his everlasting state : but, in a short time, 
(through God's goodness) that storm passed away, and he 
enjoyed a constant serenity of mind till he entered into ever- 
lastipg peace. 

•* He bore the pains of his distemper," continues his 
excellent brother-in-law, '* with an exemplary patience and 
easiness of mind ; making the best of every thing, and seldom 
complaining. He was very thankful to those who attended 
and ministered to him. He took a solemn farewell of those 
about him, spoke to his dear yoke-fellow with good words 
and comfortable words> kissed and blessed all his children, 
and to them that were become capable of receiving it, he 
gave good advice. He charged his son to be sure to study 
the Scriptures, and make them the guide of his ways ; ana 
said he to him, ' whatever new opinions thou mayest meet 
with in philosophy, play with them as thou wilt, but never 
affect new notions and new opinions in religion ; but stick to 
the good old religion of Christ and his apostles, and that will 
bring thee to heaven.' He desired his children might read 
Mr. John Janeway's Life, and Mr. Baxter's Poor' Man's 
Family Book, which latter be had read a little before he 
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sickened, as he had some time before, with abundant satis* 
faction. He abridged that work^ with his reasons for the. 
Christian religion ; and particularly expressed himself greatly 
pleased with the summary at p. 227, ' Religion is nothing 
else but faith turning the soul by repentance firpm the flesh 
and world, to the love, praise, and obedience of God, in the 
joyful hope of heavenly glory.' 

" He called for his servants, and took leave of them with 
prayer and good counsel; he earnestly pressed upon them 
diligence in religion, and to take heed of all sin. * See to 
it,' said he, * that you do that, that you may reflect 
upon with comfort, when you come to be in my condition.' 
He commended the ways of religion and godliness to those 
about hinl as good ways, and such as he himself had expe- 
rienced to be ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. 

*' It was an expression, among many, of his great humility, 
that to one of his affectionate farewells he gave to one (Mr. 
Matthew Henry) he added, ' And I pray God, that those 
who survive me may profit more by your ministry than I 
have done, abundantly, abundantly more !' He remembered 
his love and respects to many of his friends in the country, 
' a^d,' s^id he, * I must not forget the church of God. 
Though it be a time of trouble with the church in many 
places, yet those that are gone before, died in this belief, that 
God would do great things for his church in the latter days, 
and so do I too ; Lord, do good in thy good pleasure unto 
Zion.' He often, with the believing hopes and expectations 
of a better state on the other side death, recited many Scrip- 
tures that speak of it. ' Oh, the glorious mansions,' said he, 
* in our Father's house, and glorious inhabitants in those 
mansions ; pleasures for evermore.' When he had some food 
given to him he said, 'What a blessed state will that be 
when I shall hunger no more, nor thirst any more !' When 
he was sometimes asked how he did, he answered, * I am 
going to another world, I hope through grace, to a better. I 
know whom I have trusted, and that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him.' One present answered, * A 
great truth ;* he replied, * Yes, and a great trustee.' He said, 
' If it were the will of God, he would desire to die in the 
actual contemplation of the. goodness of God, and the glory to 
be revealed *.' " 

The last two days previous to his dissolution, though 
sensible and tranquil, he took little notice, but gradually 
declined ; and on Monday night, April the 8th, about eleven 
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o'<;k>ck> finishedy without a sigh or groan, his mortal course, 
ifi the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

Sweet is the scene when virtue dies, 
When sinks a righteous soul to rest ; 

How mildly beam the closing eyes ! 
How gently heaves th' expiring breast ! 

So fades a summer cloud away ; , 

So sinks a gale when storms are o'er ; 

So gently shuts the eye of day ; 
So dies a wave along the shore. 
The folk)witig Tuesday he was interred in Trinity Church, 
Chester, attended by multitudes testifying unfeigned sorrow 
and respect ; a funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Newcome, of Tattenhall, his dear and intimate friend, from 
Phil. i. 21. ** To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.*' 

An extract from the original manuscript of a letter written 
on the event, by Matthew Henry to the Rev. Francis Tallents, 
will be interesting, whether regarded as an honourable testi- 
mony to departed worth, or as affording suitable instruction 
under bereaving providences. '* I find it easy to say a great 
deal to aggravate the alBiiction we are under ih the death of 
Dr. Tylston, ^hom we miss daily. What improvement I' 
have made in learning of late years, has been owing as much 
to my converse with him as any thing.' He set an eiccellent 
example to all his friends of serious piety. He was the 
ornament of our congregation, and a great reputation to us. 
We must own that God has a controversy' with us, and 
would humble ourselves under this humbfing providetice. It 
should silence us, that the will of God is done, but it should 
abundantly satisfy us (and it would so, if we lived more by 
faith) that this providence was appointed to fetch one to 
heaven, and (I hope) to fit many for it. I desire td have 
death and the grave, heaven and glory, made more faoniliar 
to me. Oh! that I could, with humility and dependance 
upon Christ, and a holy contempt to this world, live in a 
Believing expectation of the glory to be revealed." 

J. B. W. 

Christian Philosophy. 

^* How charming is Divine philosophy I 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose; 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feasc of nectarM sweets, 
Where no crude surt'nit reigns.'' Milton. 

The universe of matter and of mind, whatever is discover- 
able, or capable of investigation, constitutes the proper object 
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of philosophy in the most extended use of the term. It con- 
templates thmgs visible and invisible — the outstretched earth 
— the high heavens, the worlds, of conscious existence, or 
possible being. The researches of philosophy cannot be cir- 
cdmscribed, but by those impassable limits which Infinite 
Wisdom has assigned to finite intelligencies. She has an 
eye wh^ch opens on all that is visible to sense, or perceptible 
by intellect; an ear susceptible of all sounds ; a taste adapted 
to discriminate all tlm varieties of impression: her spirit 
walks abroad through ail space, and her home is every where. 
The pretensions of the vain, and the credulity of the 
■ illiterate, very early in the history of mankind, concurred to 
dignify a chosen few with the name of Sophist s, or wise men: 
each of whom, in the most remote periods, might be de- 
scribed, without any extravagant censure, as " a fool amongst 
judges, amongst fools a judge." Undoubtedly, a very few of 
the facts of natural philosophy, half understood and carelessly 
observed, distorted by mythological fables — associated with 
astrological absurdities — ^combined with hideous superstitions 
T— and subordinated to a mysterious system of trickery, con- 
stituted a very considerable proportion of what was called 
wisdom: and to accumulate a fresh stock of mistakes or 
inventions upon the already too mountainous mass, was the 
great business of a speculative philosopher. The barbarian 
nations, as the Greeks arrogantly styled all who spoke a 
different language from themselves, long disputed with them 
the honour of originating tiiis admirable farrago ; and on^ 
cannot help smiling at the folly of their mutual disdain and 
self-conceits Greece comprehended, in' the opinion of a 
Greek, all that deserved the name of knowledge ; and hence> 
as from its sacred fountain, issued all the streams that flowed 
through the world, to fertilize and' purify it ; while the opinion 
pf the Phcenician, the Egyptian, the Persian, is expressed by 
Plato in his Trinaeus, who introduces a barbarian addressing 
himself to Solon in these words: '* You Greeks are always 
children; there is not an old man among you: you have nd 
such thing as greyrheaded .wisdom," While we pity, we 
cannot be much surprised at this arrogance. Ignorance is 
always vain, always looks upon the little mole-hill, on which 
it crawls, as the whole universe ; being either incapable or 
unwilling to ascend to a greater elevation, to detect its errors^ 
The more comprehension the mind acquires, the lower is its 
self-estimation. Presuuiption vanishes as knowledge in- 
creases. As the clouds clear away, the day of intellectual 
discovery and moral wisdom brightens ; illusions disappear, 
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and the scene expands. When men were wise in their own 
eyes, or accredited by the vulgar and superstitious for extra- 
ordinary endowments, they were called Sophists ; but when 
they were becoming wise in reality, they assumed a different, 
and more modest appellation. 

The invention of the name Philosopher must, according to 
Cicero, be ascribed to Pythagoras. It signifies " a lover of 
wisdom." Pythagoras was on a visit at Phlius ; and Leon, 
chief of the Fhliasians, being exceedingly pleased with his 
discourses on vwous topics^ asked him in what he principally- 
excelled; to which he replied, that he did not profess to be 
master of any art, but was a philosopher, Leon inquired who 
were philosophers ? ** As in the public games," said Pytha- 
goras, " whilst some are contending for glory, and others are 
buying and selling in pursuit of gain, there is always a third 
class who attend merely as spectators; so in human life, 
amidst the various characters of men, there is a select num- 
ber, who, despising all other pursuits, assiduously apply 
themselves to the study of nature, and the search after wis- 
dom ; these are the persons whom I call philosophers." From 
a very superficial acquaintance with human nature, we shall 
readily believe that this term, unexceptionable as it is, was 
very soon assumed with no less arrogance of feeling, 
and applied with no less credulity of mind, than that for 
which it was a happy substitute. It became also less appro- 
priate and select in its application, including the science of 
physics, medicine, polite literature, policy, ethics, and re- 
vealed truth ; in a word, as was before remarked, whatever in 
the universe of matter and of mind, is capable of human 
investigation. 

Whilst, therefore, the term philosophy may be considered 
as general in its signification ; and is become so in its most 
frequent and accepted use, in the present age, there is an 
obvious propriety in designating the particular object of our 
philosophical research, by some qualifying and expressive 
epithets. Thus the study of nature may be denominated' 
natural or physical philosophy ; the art and science of medi- 
cine, medical philosophy ; the consideration of literature, 
polite or literary philosophy; policy, political philosophy; 
ethics, ethical or moral philosophy ; and revealed truth, in all 
its bearings. Christian philosophy: but since moral and re- 
vealed wisdom are essentially but one, constituting parts of 
the same whole, the theory and the practice of the same 
great system, the term may be considered as equally appli^ 
cable to each, and is generally applied to both. 
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There ure empirics ^n philosophy sis well as ill mediciiie, 
and it is possible ^ey may" feel disposed to sneer ^ when it is 
affirmed that the GHristian Scriptures, emphatically styled 
the Word of God, and the Scriptures only^ contain a revela- 
tion of true wisdom— wisdom profitable to direct in the con- 
cerns of this life^ and the more momentous affairs of another 
state of existence. They teach moral and evangelical trutfay 
and render the moral efficacious^ by grafting it on the evan- 
gelical. Their precepts constitute the best guide for the life 
that now is, and they shed a holy and kindly radiance on the 
path of immortality. The first advice, therefore^ which we beg 
to suggest, is, ** Study the ^riptures" The barbarian may 
despise the Greek, and the Gfe*eek disdain the barbaiian ; and 
it might be the high privilegelof the Christian to laugh at the 
pretensions of both, were it &ot that the Volume whence he 
derives his superiority, infliieneeis him rather to compas- 
sionate than to ridicule. Helmay^ indeed, look down upon 
. others who grope in the misw vales of ignorance or mfi- 
delity, but it is only to devise the most suitable means of 
raising them to that high summit of peace and happiness; 
which, through the grace of Go^, he has himself attained ; 
ftnd he has learnt to pity, not toK^revile the weakness which 
refuses his benevolent aid. 

If it be inc^uired, what is wisdo\n? the reply is obvious. 
Wisdom consists in choqsing the Blest means of obtaining 
the best end. We, therefore, repeat th^ admonition, ''Study 
the Scriptures ;" for this most importarit of all reasons, they 
direct to those means and to that end. > What is the highest 

food, the noblest end of which our it^ature is capable? 
doubtless it is *' to glorify God, and enjoy him for ever.'* 
No intelligent creature can pursue a highev purpose, than to 
glorify God. He is the best of beings. The pre-eminent 
importance of this end may be ascertaineo, by considering 
that the Divine Being constantly pursues ii in all his opera<i> 
tionsy and by all his arrangements in the^ universe. It is 
essential to a perfect being to pursue the best end> and it is 
essential to the best end to terminate in hiii, to^ honour his 
perfections. For this, ^^in the beginning God created the 
neavens and the earth ;'^ '' all things were m^le by him and 
for him :" and, amidst the last most solemn s^pphcations of 
his incarnate Son, this is conspicuoas, '^ Father, glorify 
thyself" This purpose steadily pursued, is the best occupa- 
tion of time, the great employment and the bliss of eternity; 
for the infinite benevolence of God has connected the felicity 
of immortaLcieatures.with ^e advancement of his own glory, 

VOIi. II.— NO. 4. V 
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The man wbo pttrBue» this end is the genuine Christian 
philosopher. To know God, and the means of acceptance 
^ith him, is real msdom. There is but one w^y in which a 
guilty creature can be made happy, and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a revelation of that way. If, therefore, we remain 
ignorant of this, or disinclined to accept it, we laiow nothing 
to any good purpose — we fail of real wisdom, and commit 
the greatest folly and crime. *' There is none other name 
given under heaven amongst men, whereby we can be saved, 
but the name of Jesus." To neglect this salvation is, <;onse- 
quently, the highest offence against God, and a sacrifice of 
our own souls ; it is in truth the most deliberate, the most 
awful act of suicide which a rational being can commit. 
Religion, or spiritual wisdom, induces a joyful acquiescence 
in this manifestation of mercy. The spirit imbued with this 
influence, like Zaccheus, beholds tilie Saviour with infinite 
admiration, listens to his voice, descends to sit at his feet, 
and welcomes him home. 

From these considerations it is evident, that the principle 
which regulates worldly minds, merits no better name than 
folly. It terniinates in a low object, in self, in personal 
aggrandizement and honour-*- it pursues a mean, selfish, and 
sordid purpose. It rises no higher than the petty distinc- 
tions, tne transitory hopes, and the fleeting pleasures of the 
present world. Instead of terminating in the greatness of 
God,^ it is wholly absorbed in the littleness .of man. What a 
majesty is there— what a glory then in the Christian cha- 
racter! He is the only wise man. In a just estimate of 
things, how does religion dignify our nature ! It elevates us 
not only above the brute, but above the man. It brings us 
into close affinity with superior spirits, into converse with 
Heaven. It enables the poorest of Christ's disciples, the 
most feeble in intellect, to look down with pity on the most 
splendid rankj the most exalted talent, as infinitely below 
them.' If wisdom is to be estimated by its results, thep the 
disciple of Jesus is wise. Worldly wisdom conduces to 
opulence, fame, and earthly enjoyment; but the wisdom 
•which is *' from above,'' secures the bliss of eternity. 

It is not meant to be affirmed, that what is revealed in the 
Scriptures, ought to be the sole object of reflexion or in- 
quiry ; that to oe a genuine Christian philosopher, the atten-' 
tion must be exclusively directed to that holy Volume. May 
we not pursue moral, metaphysical, or other investigations? 
Certainly we may. Are we to close our eyes upon the fair 
scenes of nature, or check all curious resi^irch into her 
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recesses .and laws? By no means[. But this we- assert with-, 
out hesitation, that the Bible is the grand test by which truth 
is to be tried — the principle by which conduct is to be regu- 
lated — the guide we must implicitly follow. Whatever in 
morals is not built on this foundation, must inevitably fall : 
whoever contradicts the dictates of this instructor, must at 
last be silenced. The philosophy of mind must comport 
with the philosophy of God. This is the only " lamp to our 
feet, and light to our path." Truth is conformity to this 
revelation. Error is inconsistence with, it. Whatever system 
of morals may be erected, unless founded here, will prove but 
like '* the baseless fabric of a vision." Some of the most 
celebrated productions of human genius we should have 
admired as ingenious, had we not seen reason to condemn 
them as untrue; and untrue, because unscriptural. The 
third time, therefore, let this advice be repeated.* *' Study 
the Scriptures.*^ The present age may be justly congra- 
tulated, and this country in particular, for the zeal which it 
has shown in circulating tnese inestimable writings. All 
dasses, and nearly all nations in Europe, have united in 
giving currency to them. Divine wisdom is now flowing 
through a thousand channels. By tne translation of heavenly 
inspirations into the various languages of mankind, the con- 
fusion of Babel is about to be rectified ; and " from the rising 
of the sun, to the going down of the same," every man is 
about to " hear in his own language the wonderful works of 
God.'' 

A docile and humble spirit is essentially requisite, in order 
to eminent proficiency in the great science of Christian phi- 
losophy. ^Nothing 80 completely disqualifies the learner as 
vanity. The heights, and depths, and lengths, and breadths 
of this divine science, are open to the humble mind; but 
concealed in impenetrable darkness from the proud one. 
Humility inspires caution, but does not extinguish zeal. This 
disposition differs most entirely from 9 servile submission to 
the opinions of men. A variety of errors have prevailed in 
the world, and even whole nations have been ** carried about 
by every wind of doctrine," from negligence of the Saviour's 
command, " learn of me.*' Through forgetting or despising 
it, presumptuous tyrants have dared to decree the faith of 
others, and too tractable slaves have permitted the impo- 
sition. Assuming the dictator's chair, how often has the 
infuriated persecutor thundered forth his anathemas against 
all who have not worshipped him instead of Jesus Christ, and 
demanded their blood aA the price of their temerity in main- 
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taining the " liberty with which Christ hath made us free.'* 
How many monsters of impiety have, through this cause,' 
dyed their hands in the blood of martyrs ; and with more 
tnau wolfish ferocity, torn in pieces the flock of Israel. 
When the great day an-ives to disclose the characters,, and 
to fix the destinies of mankind, what myriads of these san- 
guinary reactors of the awful tragedy of Calvary will rise to 
shame and everlasting contempt! and what myriads will 
receive a crown of glory from the final Judge, who have 
been influenced by the principles of a Peter and a John, 
'* Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto* God, judge ye !" 

We recommend further, as pre-eminently conducive to the 
same great end, the habit oft/iinking. Activity is indeed the 
element of mind, and to be totally devoid of thought is im* 
possible to a rational being. The absence of all thought is 
the state of a stone. But it is to be apprehended that few, 
very few comparatively, use their rational faculties to any 
good purpose. They do not think in a train, or with pro- 
found ana continued attention. Thoughts indeed dart through 
the mind like images across a mirror, leaving no trace be- 
hind. The airy fugitives are not often detained, as they 
ought to be, or rendered subservient to improvement by 
reflection. It is this which tends to correct mistakes, and to 
regulate inquiry. Reflection is the nurse of sentiment. It 
will be found expedient, in order to derive the greatest 
advantage from reflection, as well as to secure opportunity 
for it, to practise occasional and not unfrequent retirement, to 
withdraw from the crowd of tumultuous engagements and 
promiscuous society, to sit and to think alone. When the 
Redeemer of the world was about to favour his disciples with 
the brightest manifestation of his glory th'at he ever made on 
earth, or ever will, till he returns m the clouds of heaven, he 
'* took Peter, James, and John his brother, and brought them 
up into a high mountain apart, and was transfigured before 
them." It nas been justly remarked by Mr. Sates in his 
^' Rural Philosophy," that " when a man is left to his own 
reflections, and is deprived of the countenance and approba- 
tion of those around him, his solitary opinion is less able to 
resist the convictions of truth; he is more at liberty to search 
into th0 motives and principles of his conduct, and his con- 
science is more likely to speak home to the reality of his 
situation. How many are there who are borne up in a con- 
ceit of their superior virtue, by the judgments or flatteries of 
the world, who would isooi; be reduced to a mortifying sense 
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of their true character, if this fantastic support was happily 
.withdrawn from them!—; — Nor ought a deviation from or- 
dinary life, in pursuit of such an object, to incur censure, 
while it is allowed to studies of far less importance or dignity. 
While the literary man is permitted to separate himself from 
society, and to devot&his days and nights to discj^uisitions 
concerning ancient laws and manners, which bear little rela- 
tion to us in the present circumstances of the world, it would 
seem unjust not to ^rant the same privilege to the Christian 
moralist, who. woula carry his researches up to the primitive 
state of human nature, from which our departure is the 
source of all the evils that we either feel now, or that we fear 
.hereafter. Or while the virtuoso is allowed to wander to 
Rome or Athens, that, by a critical survey of the . noble 
remains of ancient architecture he there discovers, he may be 
enabled to trace out the original models, we cannot fairly 
deny to the Christian philosopher an occasional retreat into 
shaaes and solitude, in order to look narrowly into himself, 
and to trace out, in the ruins he finds (here, the perfect model 
of our nature as it came first from the hands of the Creator, 
and theuce to ascertain its present state of degeneracy." 

Let us be unceasingly grateful for that glorious pre-emi- 
nence, which Infinite Wisdom has assigned the human species 
above every other part of the vast creation. The skilful 
architect usually finishes his work by the choicest selection 
of materials, and the most exquisite specimens of workman- 
ship. So the " great Builder" of this varied universe first 
created matter the .most inferior production, then imparted 
life, and produced instinct, and lastly inspired reason. " And 
Ood said. Let Us make man in our image, aftec^ our likeness, 
and let him have dominion over the fi£ of the sea, and over 
the fowl of l^he air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth uj)on the earth. 
So God created man in ois own image, in the image of God 
created he him." The superiority of man to matter, however 
fair, to life however pleasing, to instinct however perfect, 
appears in this, that he alone is capable of contemplating and 
admiring the works of God. He alone possesses an eye that 
opens upon the heavens, and a mind capacitated to investigate 
its own faculties and movements — to appreciate its own prin- 
ciples and motives — and, above all, to receive the revelations 
of an infinite Intelligence. We cannot indeed but deplore 
the present degraded state of reason in a fallen and sinfdl 
•world. Averse from God, plunged into an abyss of cares 
and anxieties, aiming only tp ik^quire gain, or cmtined to the 
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oar of constant, unvarying labour, the great mdssr of mankind 
is disregardful of these momentous truths. They live with- 
out reflection ; without reflection they die. " God is not in 
all their thoughts/' 

Let us, however, look forward a few short ages to the 
great renewal of our character, and the grand regeneration of 
our being ; to that period when the various impediments to 
knowledge and happiness which now exist, and amongst 
which our degeneracy is most conspicuous, will be eternally 
removed ; when our progress will be commensurate with our 
opportunities — our sanctification proportionate to our privi- 
leges — and our station, and our intellectual capacities, and 
moral feelings, attempered to the light of heaven, and per- 
fected in the splendours of an ever present Deity. It is then 
that evely other philosophy will prove " vain " but the Chris- 
tian; that, and that only, will prove to be true wisdom. 
Every attainment the Christian philosopher makes on earth 
— every degree of knowledge he acquires — ^and every holy 
principle he cherishes and practises, connects him with that 
final state of blessedness. His preparation for it is daily 
progressive, and his assurance of it every moment brightens; 
He possesses this peculiar and exclusive privilege, that what- 
ever he discovers is his own. *' We wno beheve do enter 
into rest," and his flnal inheritance exceeding in vastness and 
value his most rapturous anticipations, will be ''incorrup- 
tible, undefiled, and that which fadeth not away." 

C. 



An Essay on the Religion of the Indian Tribes of North 
America: Read before the New York Historical Society. 
By Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D., A. A.S. 

PART I. 



The religion of the Indian tribes of North America has 
not been viewed with that largeness of observation whicti is 
the oharacteristic of enlightened philosophy.. Various causes 
may be mentioned, which have hitherto conspired to prevent 
or to impede such an examination. In the first place, the 
horror proceeding firom the cruelties of their warfare forbade 
the calmness of investigation* As long as they were formidr 
able, curiosity was overpowered by terror; and there was 
^either leisurg^ jQor inclination, to contemplate their character 
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as a portion of the human family, while the glare of confla- 
gration reddened the midnight sky, and the yells of the 
savage, mingling with the shrieks of butchered victims, rode, 
as portentous messengers, upon every gale. But that state 
of things has long ceased to exist. The white men of 
America have become too numerous to fear any longer the 
effects of savage barbarity ; and the tales, which once carried 
terror to the stoutest heart, are now scarcely heard beyond 
the precincts of the nursery. In the room of fear should now 
arise a sentiment of pity. "' The red men are melting,'^ to, 
borrow the expressive metaphor of one of their most cele- 
brated warriors, " like snow before the sun ;" and we should 
be anxious, before it is too late, to copy the evanescent 
features of their character, and perpetuate them on the pag6 
of history. But when fear ceases, contempt is a natural 
consequence^ The Indian, whose character' was once so 
lofty and independent, is now seen begging at our doors for 
the price of his perdition ; and, as our foot i^pui'ns the sup- 
pliant, we are apt to think that nothing, connected with one 
so vile, can be worthy of our attention. But is it fair to 
judge from 'so vitiated a specimen? When a race of men are 
mingled with others, who consider them as inferiors, they 
inevitably become so. Submission to contempt is an ac- 
knowledgment of its justice. If, therefore, the Indian would 
avoid degradation, he must retire from the habitations of 
white men ; and if we wish to see him in his original cha- 
racter, we must follow him to his native forests. — There, 
Surely, he is worthy of our -attention. The lovers of the 
physical sciences explore the woods of America to cull her 
plants, and to investigate the habits of her animals. Shall 
not the lovers of the moral sciences be equally ardent and 
industrious ? Shall man, who stands at the summit of earthly 
creation, be forgotten amid the general scrutiny ? - 

The sources of prejudice which I have mentioned, influence 
the examination of every subject connected with the Indian 
character : there are peculiar difficulties with regard to that 
which is the subject of the present essay. 

The Indians themselves are not communicative in relation 
to their religion ; and it requires a good deal of familiar, 
attentive, ana, I may add, unsuspected observation, to obtain 
any knowledge respecting it. Hence, many who have been 
transiently resident among tiiem, have very confidently pro- 
nounced that they have no religion ; an assertion which sub- 
sequent and more accurate travellers have shown to be 
entirely unfounded. 

Those also, on whom we rely for infbiiBi^tiori, have either 
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.been too little infonned to know what to f>b8erve, or thev 
have been influenced by peculiar modes of thinking, whicn 
have given a tinge to all they have said on the subject. The 
various speculations, for example, on the question virhence 
America was peopled, led to many misrepresentations of the 
religious rites of its inhabitants; and affinities were dis- 
covered, which existed no where but in the fancy of the 
inventor. Gomara, Lerius, and Lescarbot, inferred from 
some resemblances of this kind, that America was peopled 
by the Canaanites when they were expelled by Joshua ^ and 
.the celebrated Grotins, adopting the sentiment of Martyr, 
imagined that Yucatan was first peopled by Ethiopians, and 
that those Ethiopians were Chnstians ! The human mind 
derives pleasure from paradox, for the same reason that it 
delights in wit. Both produce new and surprising com- 
binations of thought ; and the judgment, being overpowered 
by the fervours of imagination,.becomes for a time insensible 
to their extravagance. 

It is well known, that among the philosophers of Europe 
the opinion has very generally prevailed, that the natives of 
America were, both as to physical and mental powers, a 
feeble race; and, impressed with this belief, they hardly 
considered the religion of the Indians as worthy of minute 
attention. The celebrated historian of America has uncon- 
sciously fallen into this error, at the very moment in which 
.he was censuring others, for suffering their relation of facts 
to be perverted by an attachment to preconceived theories. 
.Volney, in opposition to the sentiments of Rousseau, has 
endeavoured to sink the character of the savage, in the same 
proportion as that eccentric author sought to raise it. On 
the subject of the Indian religion especiaUy, no one should be • 
read with greater caution. He who could imagine that 
Christianity was only an astronomical allegory, and that the 
.birth of our Saviour meant no more than that the sun had 
.entered the constellation Virgo, can hardly be considered as 
perfectly sane, even when he treats on the religion of 
Heathens. We need not be surprised, therefore, at the 
assertion, that the Indians have no regular system of religion 
— that each one employs the liberty allowed him of making 
a reUgion for himself — and that all the worship they know is 
offered to the authors of evil. Never was there an assertion 
.more unfounded ; but it enabled him to quote that maxim of 
.the Epicurean poet, which is so frequently in the mouths of 
unbelievers, that aU religion originated in fear :«— 

'* Primoi in orb« Decs fecit timer/' ^ ^ 
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On the other hand, an hypothesis has somewffat exten* 
sively prevailed, which exalts the religion of the Indians 
as much above its proper leyel^ as Volney has debased 
it below; I mean that which supposes them to be the! 
descendants of the ten tribes of Israel. This theory so pos- 
sessed the mind of Adair, that although he had the greatest 
.opportunities of obtaining ^knowledge, his book is compara- 
tively of little use. We are constantly led to suspect the 
•fidelity of his statements, because his judgment had lost its 
equipoise, and he saw every thing through a discoloured 
medium. I feel myself bound to notice this hypothesis the 
joaore, because it has lately been revived and brought before 
the public, by a venerable member of this society, whose 
.exalted character renders every opinion he may defend a 
subject of respectful attention*. 

To the mind .of every, religious man, the history of the 
Hebrews is a subject of peculiar interest ; and it is impossible 
4;o read of the extermination of the kingdom of Israel, with- 
out a feeling of compassion for the captives who were thus 
torn from the land of their prerogative. The impenetrable 
darkness which hangs over their subsequent history, com- 
bines with this sentiment of pity the powerful excitement of 
curiosity. It is not then to be wondered at, that when the 
disquisitions arose respecting the peopling of America, the 
idea of tracing to these western shores the long-lost tribes of 
Israel, should also have arisen before the eye of imagination 
with captivating splendour — that the thought should have 
been seized with avidity by men who were pious, and ardent^ 
and contemplative — and that in the establishment of a theory 
which every one could wish to be true, facts should be 
strained from their natural bent, and resemblances imagined, 
which haye no existence in reality. The mo&t unequivocal 
method of tracing the origin of the Aborigines of America, 
as Charlevoix has sensibly remarked, is to ascertain the 
character of their languages, and to compare them with the 
•primitive languages of the Eastern hemisphere. But this 
test will, I conceive, be found very fatal to the theory iu 
question. The best informed writers agree that there are, 
exclusive of the Karalit or Esquimaux, three radical languages 
spoken by the Indians of North America. Mr. Heckewelder 
denominates them the Iroquois, the Lenap^, and the Flo- 

* See Dr. Boadinot's Star in the West, or a humble attempt to discover 
,the long^ost ten tribes of Israel, preparatory to tbeir retiim to their beloved 
.cit^ Jerusalem. Trenton, (N« J.) 1816. 8va, 
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ridian. flPhe' Iroquois is spoken^ by the six nations, the 
Wyandots or Hurons, the Naudowessies, the Assiniboils, and 
other tribes beyond the St. Lawrence. The Lenap6, which 
is the most widely extended language on this side of the 
Mississippi, was spoken by the tribes, now extinct, who for- 
merly inhabited Nova-Scotia and the present state of Maine, 
the Aben&kis, Micmacs, Canibas, Openangos, Soccokid, 
Etchemins, and Souriquois : dialects of it are now spoken 
by the Miamis, the Potawotamies, Missisaugoes, and Kicka- 
poos; the CJonestogos, Nanticokes, Shawanese, and Mohi- 
cans ; the Algonquins, Knisteneaux, and Chippeways. The 
Floridian includes the languages of the Creeks or Muskoh- 
gees, Chickesaws, Choctaws, Fascagoulas, Cherokees, Semi- 
noles, and ^several others in the southern states and Florida. 
These three languages are pi:imitive, that is to say, are so 
distinct as to have no perceivable affinity. All, therefore, 
catinot be derived from the Hebrew; for it is a contradiction 
in terms to speak of three languages radically different, a« 
derived from a common source. Which then, we may well 
ask, is to be selected as the posterity of the Israelites : the 
Iroquois, the Lenape, or the southern Indians? 

Besides, there is one striking peculiarity in the construc- 
tion of American languages, which has no counterpart in the 
Hebrew. Instead of the ordinary division of genders, they 
divide into the animate and inanimate. It is impossible to 
conceive that any nation, in whatever circumstances they 
might be placed, could depart in so remarkable a manner 
from the idioms of their native language. 

But supposing that there were some affinity in any one of 
the languages of North America to the Hebrew, still it would 
not prove that the persons who speak it are of Hebrew 
descent. The Arabic and the Amnaric have very strong 
affinities with the Hebrew : but does it thence follow that the 
Arabs and Abyssinians are Hebrews ? Admitting, therefore, 
the fact of this affinity in its fullest extent, the only legi- 
timate inference would be, that the languages of Amenca are 
of Oriental derivation ; and, consequently, that America was 
peopled from Asia. 

To pursue this subject further would occupy too much 
time, upon a point which is merely subsidiary. But I cannot 
forbear remarking, that while the nation 01 Israel has been 
wonderfully preserved, the Indians are nearly exterminated. 
The nation of Israel will hereafter be restored to the land of 
their forefathers ; but this event must speedily arrive, or the 
unhappy tribes of America can have^ no part in it, A few 
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ye&rti more, and^they will be beyond the capability of migra- 
tion! The question^ then, with regard to the immediate 
origin of the American Indians, must remain in the uncer- 
tainty which hangs oter it. Nothing but a more extensive 
knowledge of the languages of this continent, of those of 
Northern Asia, and of the Islands in the Southern Pacific, 
can throw any additional light upon a problem, which has so 
long exercised, and so completely exhausted, the ingenuity 
of conjecture. Their religion furaishes no assistance in th^ 
solution, for it cannot be identified with that of any particular 
nation in any other portion of the globe ; and though resem- 
blances, and those very strong and striking, can be traced, 
yet they are such as are common to the great family of man, 
and prove nothing but that all have one common origin. It 
will be readily seen, however, that this proof is of vast 
importance. If the religion of the Indians exhibits traces of 
that primeval religion which was of Divine appointment — if 
the debasement of it was owing, as among all other nations, 
to the concurrent operation of human ignorance, weakness, 
and corruption — and if its rites, and even its superstitious 
observances, bear that analogy to those of the old world^ 
which must exist where all hkve flowed from one source: 
then all that is really useful in the question respecting the 
origin of the inhabitants of this continent, will be fiilly 
obtained. There will be no anomaly in the history of human 
nature ; and the assertion of Voltaire will be found to be as 
false as it is flippant, that the Americans are a race entirely 
different from other men, and that they have sprung into 
existence like plants and insects. 

Previous to the dispersion of the descendants of Noah, 
the knowledge of the true God, of the worship which he 
required from his creatures, and of tixe sanctions with which 
he enforced his commands, must have been common to alL 
It is impossible to conceive of any distinction where all were 
equally related to him, and possessed equal means of instruc- 
tion and knowledge. In a word, the whole of mankind 
formed one universal church, having the same faith and the 
same worship. How long this purity continued we kiiow 
not, nor when, n#r where, idolatry was first introduced. That 
k began, however, at a very early period, we have the 
strongest evidence ; for Terah, the father of Abraham, was an 
idolater, notwithstanding the precepts and example of Noah, 
both of which, for more than a hundred years, he personally 
enjoyed* We may account for it from that tendency in our 
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nature, which seeks. to contract every thing within the com* 
pass of our understanding, and to subject it, if possible, to 
the scrutiny of our senses. A Being purely spiritual, omni- 
scient, and omnipotent, is above our comprehension ; and we 
seek, by the multiplication of subordinate deities, to account 
for the operations of his power. When this is done, the 
imagination feels itself at liberty to clothe them with cor- 
poreal forms ; and, from this idea, the transition is not 
difficult to the formation of idols, and the introduction of 
idolatry. But notwithstanding this departure from primeval 
purity, the religion of mankind did not at once lose all its 
priginal brightness. It was still the form of the archangel 
ruined. It did not reject the worship of the true God, but 
seems only to have absurdly combined with it the worship of 
inferior divuiities. 

When Abraham sojourned at Gerar, the kipg of that 
country had evidently communications with the Almighty; 
and the testimony wnich God gave of the integrity of his 
character, and his submission to the divine admonition, 
clearly proves that he was a true believer. At a subsequent 

Seriod, when Isaac lived in the same country^ the king, a 
escendant of the former monarch, requested that a covenant 
of friendship should be made between them, because, as he 
observed, Isaac was the blessed of Jehovah. *' This," as 
Bishop Horsley remarks, " is the language of one who feared 
Jehovah, and acknowledged bis providence/' When Joseph 
was brought before the King of Egypt, both speak of God as 
if. they had the same faith, and the same .trust in his over- 
ruling providence. Even at so late a period as when the 
Israehtes entered Canaan, the spies of Joshua found a woman 
of Jericho, who confessed that " Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
he is God in heaven above, and in the earth beneath." The 
book of Job presents an interesting view of the patriarchal 
religion as it existed in Arabia ; and it will be remembered^ 
that in Mesopotamia, Balaam was a prophet of the Most 
High. 

These instances are sufficient to show how extensively the 
worship of the true God prevailed, and th^t it had not 
become extinct even when the children of^ Israel took pos* 
session of the land of promise, and became the peculiar 
people of Jehovah, That it was blended^ however, with the 
worship of inferior divinities, represented in idolatrous forms, 
IS equally apparent from the sacred history. When the ser- 
vant of Abraham had disclosed to the family of N9,hor th^ 
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purpose of his mission, both Laban and Bethuel replied: 
*' The thing proceedeth from Jehovah ; we cannot speak 
unto thee bad or good." This reply was an evidence of their 
faith in the true God; yet it afterwards appears that the^ 
same Laban had images which he called his gods, and which 
were regarded with veneration, and greatly valued by himself 
and his children. Upon the occasion of Jacob's departure to 
Bethel, he commanded his household to '* put away the 
strange gods that were among them." These gods must 
have been numerous, for it is mentioned that " they gave 
unto Jacob all the strange gods which were in their hand, 
and he hid them under the oak by Shechenu'' Even the 
chosen family, therefore, was not exempt from the infection* 
of idolatry. But this was idolatry in its milder form. The 
progress of corruption among mankind soon introduced a 
grosser and more malignant species. The worship of the 
invisjlble Creator was at length forgotten, his seat was 
usurped by fictitious deities, and a general apostacy pre-, 
vailed : — 

" Quis nescit qualia demens 

-3Egyptus portenta colat ? 

Porrum et csepe nefas violare, ant frangere morsu. 
O sanctas gentes, quibus heec nascuntur in hortis 
Numinat" Juvenal. 5a^ xv. 

Then it was that the Almighty was pleased to give the 
nations over ** to a reprobate mind/' ana to select a peculiar 
people, to be a signal example of his providence, the witness 
of his wonders, and the guardian of that revelation with 
which he sought to check the waywardness of human cor- 
ruption. 

Having thus seen that all false religions are, in a greater or 
less degree, departures from the true ; that there is a ten- 
dency m the human mind to form low and limited views of 
the Supreme Being; and that, in fact, all nations have fallen 
into the corruptions of polytheism and idolatry ; we should 
conclude, even in reasoning a priori, that the religion of the 
Indians would be found to partake of the general character. 
Accordingly, the fact is amply attested, that while they 
acknowledge one Suprejne Bemg, whom they denominate 
the Great Spirit, or the Master of Life, they also believe in 
subordinate divinities, who have the chief regulation of the 
affairs of men. 

Charlevoix, who had all the opportunities of obtaining 
iiii|>rmation which personal observation^ and the united testis 
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mony o( the French miasions^ies could give, is an unexcep-* 
tionable witness with regard to the Hurons, thelroquois, and 
the Algonquins. '* Nothing/' says he, " is more certain, 
though at the same time obscure^ than the conception which 
the American savages have of a Supreme Being. All agree 
that he is the Great Spirit^ and that he is the Master,. 
Creator, and Governor of the world." The Hurons call .him . 
Areskoui; the Iroquois, by a slight variation, Agreskoue. 
He is, with them, the God of war. His name they invoke as 
they march. It is the signal to engage, and it is the war-cry. 
in the hottest of the battle. But, &side the Supreme Being,, 
they believe in an infinite number of subaltern spirits, who 
are the objects of worship. These they divide into good and 
bad. Ihe good spirits are called, by the Hurons, Okkis ; by 
the Algonquins, Manitous. They suppose them to be the 
guardians of men, and'that each haahis own tutelary deity, 
in fact, every thing in nature has its spirit, though all have 
not the same rank, nor the same influence^. The animal& 
they hunt have their spirits. If they do not understand any: 
thing, they immediately say. It is a spirit. If any man per- 
forms a remarkable exploit, or exhibits extraordinary talents, 
he is said to be a spirit, or, in other words, his tutelary deity 
is supposed to be of more than ordinary power. It is 
remarkable, however, th£^,t these tutelary deHies are not sup- 
posed to take men under their protection, till something has 
been done to merit the favour. A parent who wishes to 
obtain a guardian spirit for his child, ^rst blackens his face, 
and then causes him to fast for several days. During this 
time it is expected that the spirit will reveal himself in a< 
dream ; and, on this account, the child is anxiously examined 
every morning with regard to the visions of the preceding, 
night. Whatever the child happens to dream of the most 
frequently, even if it happen to be the head of a bird, the 
foot of an animal, or any thing of the most worthless nature, 
becomes the symbol or figure- under which the okki reveals 
himself. With this figure, in the conception of his votary, 
the spirit becomes identified; the image is preserved with 
the greatest care — is the constant companion on all great 
and important occasions, and the constant object of con- 
sultation and worship. As soon as a child is informed what 
is the nature or form of his protecting deity, he is carefully 
instructed in the obligations he is under to do him homage— -« 
to follow his advice communicated in dreams — to deserve hia 
favours* — to confide implicitly in his care — and to dread the 
consequences of his displeasure. For this reason, when the 
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Huron, or the Iroquois^ goes to battle, or to tlie chaste, the 
image of /ns okki is as carefully carried with him as his arms* 
At night, each one places his guardian idol on the palisades 
surrounding the camp, with the face turned from the quarter 
to which the warriors, or hunters, are about to march. He 
then prays to it for an hour, as he does also in the morning, 
before he continues his course. This homage performed, he 
lies down to rest, and sleeps in tranquillity, fully persuaded 
that his spirit will assume the whole duty of keeping guard, 
and that he has nothing to fear. 

With this account of Charlevoix, the relations which the 
Moravian missionaries give, not only of the Iroquois, but 
also of the Lenapes, or Delawares, and the numerous tribes 
derived from them, perfectly accord. *^ The prevailing opi- 
nion of all these nations is," says Loskiel, '* that there is onQ 
God, or, as they call him, one great and good Spirit, who has 
created the he9.vens and the earth, and made man and evei:y 
other creature." But, *' beside the Supreme Being, they 
believe in ^ood and evil spirits, considering them as sub- 
ordinate deities." ^' Our missionaries have not found rank 
polytheism, or gross idolatry, to exist among th6 Indians* 
They have, however, something which may be called an idoL 
This is the Mamtto, representing, in wood, the head of a man . 
in miniature, which they always carry about them, either on 
a string round their neck, or in a bag. They hang it also 
about their children, to preserve them from illness, and 
ensure to them success. When they perform a solemn 
sacrifice, a manitto, or a head as large as life, is put upon a 
pole in the middle of the house. But they understand by 
the word manitto^ every being to which an offering is made, 
especially all good spirits. They also look upon the elements, 
almost all animals, and even some plants, as spirits, one 
exceeding the other in dignity and power. The manittos are 
also considered as tutelar spirits. Every Indian has one o? 
more, which he conceives to be peculiarly given to assist 
him, apd make him prosper. One has, in a dream, received 
the sun as. his tutelar spirit, another the moon ; a third, an 
owl ; a fourth, a buffalo. An Indian is dispirited, and con-^ 
siders himself as forsaken by God, till he has received a 
tutelar spirit in a dream; but those who have been thus 
favoured are full of courage, and proud of their powerful 
afly." 

This account is corroborated by Heckewelder, in his late 
interesting history of the Indian nations. ^' It is a part of 
their religious belief/' says he, ^' that there are inferior 
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maniUoSj to whom the great and good Being has given the 
rule and command over the elements ; that being so great, 
he, like their chiefs, must have his attendants to execute his 
supreme behests; these subordinate spirits (something in 
their nature between God and man) see and report to him 
what is doing upon earth ; they look down particularly upon 
the Indians, to see whether they are in need of assistance, 
and are ready at their call to assist and protect them against 
danger. Thus I have frequently witnessed Indians, on the 
approach of a storm or thunder gust, address the manitto of 
the air to avert all danger from them : I have also seen the 
Chippeways, on the lakes of Canada, pray to the manitto of 
the waters, that he might prevent the swells from rising too 
high, while they were passing over them. In both these 
instances they expressed their acknowledgment, or showed 
their willingness to be grateful, by throwing tobacco in the 
air, or strewing it on the waters." — ** But amidst all these 
superstitious notions, the Supreme Manitto, the Creator and 
preserver of heaven and earth, is the great object of their 
adoration. On him they rest their hopes — to him they 
address their prayers, and make their solemn sacrifices.'' 

The Knistineaux Indians, who inhabit the country extend- 
ing from Labrador, across the continent, to the Highlands 
which divide the waters on Lake Superior from those of 
Hudson's Bay« appear^ from Mackenzie's account, to have 
the same system of one great Supreme, and innumerable 
subordinate deities. *' The Great Master of Life," to use 
their own expression, '' is the sacred object of their devotion. 
But each man carries in his medicine bag a kind of household 
ffod, which is a small carved image, about eight inches long. 
Its first covering is of down, over which a piece of beech 
bark is closely tied, and the whole is enveloped in several 
folds of red and blue cloth. This Uttle figure is an object of 
the most pious regard.'* 

It is remarkable, that the description given by Peter 
Martyr, who was the companion of Columbus, of the worship 
of the inhabitants of Cuba, perfectly agrees with this account 
of the Northern Indians by Mackenzie. They believed in the 
existence of one supreme, invisible, immortal, and omnipotent 
Creator, whom they named Jocahuna, but at the same time 
acknowledged a plurality of subordinate deities. They had 
little images called Zemes, whom they looked upon as only a 
kind of messengers between them and the eternal, omnipo- 
tent, and invisible God. These images they considered as 
bodies- inhabited by spirits, and oracular responses w«re. 
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tfcerefbre, rebeWed hrbm thetii as uttfered by tlie Diviiie com- 
mand. Th« religion of Porto Rico, Jamaica, iand fitidpaniola, 
was the same aS' that of Ciiba ; for the inhatbitants were of 
the same race, and spoke the same laft^uage. The Carrrbean' 
Islands, on the other hand, were inhabited by a very fierce 
and savage people, who were contmually at war with the 
milder natives of Cuba and Hispaniola, and were regarded by 
them with the utmost terror and abhorrence. Yet ^ thfe 
Charaibes,'^ to use the language of ihe elegant historic of 
ttie West Indies *, *' while they entertained an awful sense of 
one great Universal Cause, of a superior, wise, andinviiibfe 
Being of absolute arid irresistible power, admitted also 'the 
agency of subordinate divinities. They supposed that eafch 
individual person had his peculi^^ protector, or tutelaty 
deity ; and they had their lares and penates, gods of thteit bWh 
dreating." '* Hughes^ in his History of Baroadoes, metitions 
many fragments of Indian idols dug up in that island, whieh 
were composed of the same materials as their eatthem 
vessels. 'I saw the head of one/ ssys he, ' which alone 
weighed above sixty pounds. This^ berore it wias broken off, 
stood upon dn oval pedestal, about three feet in height. The 
heads of all the olfiers weire very small. These' lesser idols* 
v^ere, in all probability, made small for the iease and con-^ 
veniency of being carried with them in their Several journeys, 
^B tfie larger sort were, perhaps, designed for some stited 
places of worship.'*' Thus, in this vast extent of country/ 
from Hudson^s Bay to the West Indies, including nations 
i4rhose Itoguages are radically different, nations unconnected 
with, and unknown to, each other, the greatest uniformity erf 
belief prevails with regard to the Supreme Being, and the 
greatest harmony in their system of polytheism. Afifcer this' 
view, it is impossible not to remark, that there is a smaller, 
departure from the original religion among the Indians of 
America, than among the mtore civilized nations of Egypt;' 
Greece, and- Rome. • The idea of the Divine Unity is much* 
more perfectly preserved ; the subordinate divinities are kept 
at a much iliore immeasurable distance from the Great Spirit J* 
and, above all, there has been no attempt amon^ them to' 
degrade to the likeness of men, the'invisible and mcompre-J 
hensible Creator of the universe. In fact, theirs is exactly' 
that milder form of idolatry which ** prevailed everywhere 
from the days of Abraham, his single family excepted ;" and* 
which, after the death of thaJb patriarch, and of his son Isaac^' 
ihfected> from time to time, ^ven the chosen family iUtdf. 

■' ' * Edwards, vol. i. p. 48, 9. 
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The belief of a future state of rewards and punishm^its 
has been kept alive among all heathen x^tions, by its con- 
nexion with the sensible ei\joyments and sufferings, and the 
consequent hopes and terrors of men. Its origin must have 
been in Divine revelation, for it is impossible to conceive 
ijbat the mind could have attained to it by its own unassisted 
powers. But the thought, when once communicated, would, 
m the shipwreck of dissolving nature, be clung to with the 
grasp of expiring hope. Hence no nations have yet beeii 
found, however rude and barbarous, who have not agreed in 
file great and general principle of retributive immortaUty. 
When, however, we descend to detail, and inquire into their 

Seculiar notions with regard to this expected state, we find 
lat their traditions are coloured by the nature • of their 
earthly occupations, and the opinions they thence entertain 
on the subject of good and evil* This remark is fully 
verified by the history of the American Indians. " The 
belief most firmly established among the American savages/' 
says Charlevoix, " is that of the immortality of the souL 
They suppose, that when separated from the body, it pre* 
serves the same inclinations which it ^ad when both were 
united^ For this reason, they bury with the dead all that 
t)iey bad in use when alive. Some imagine that all men 
have two souls^one of which never leaves the body, unless it 
be to inhabit another. This transmigration, however, is 

Seculiar to the souls of thode who die in infancy ; and who, 
lerefore, have the privilege of commoncing a second life, 
because they enjoyed so Uttle of the first. Hence children 
are buried along the highways, that the women, as they^pass, 
may receive their souls. From this idea of their remaininjg 
with the body, arises the duty of placing food upon their 
gloves { and mothers have been seen to draw from their 
bosoms that nourishment which these little creatures loved 
when alive, and shed it upon the earth which covered their 
remains. When the time has arrived for the departure of 
lliose spirits which leave the body, they pass into a region 
which is destined to be their eternal abode, and which is, . 
t^refore, called the Country of Soulf. This country is at, 
a great distance toward the west, and to go thither costs 
them a journey of many months. They have many difficulties, 
tp surmount, and many perils to encounter. They speak of 
a stream, in wliich many suffer shipwreck ; ->— of a dog, from 
which they with difficulty defend^ themselves ; — of a place of. 
suffering, where they expiate their faults;— ^ of another, in 
which the souls of those prisoners who Ij^ave been tortured 
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Tupe again tormehted; and who, therefore, linger on their 
course, to delay as long as possible the moment of their 
arrival. From this idea it proceeds, that after the death of 
these unhappy victims, for fear their souls may remain' 
around the huts of their tormentors from the thirst of ven- 
geance, the latter are careful to strike every place around 
them with a staff, and to utter such terrible cries as may 
oblige them' to depart/' To be put to death as a captive is,; 
therefore, an .exclusion from the Indian paradise; and, in- 
deed, *' the^souls of all who hav€ died a violent death, even 
in war, and in the service of their country, are supposed to 
have no intercourse in the future world with other souls. 
They, therefore, burn the bodies of such persons, or bury 
them, sometimes before they have expired. They are never 
put into the common place of interment; and they have no 
part in that solemn ceremony which the Hurons and the 
Iroquois observe every ten years, and other nations every 
eight, of depositing all who have died during that period in 
a common place of sepulture." To have been a good hunter, 
brave in war, fortunate in every enterprize, and victorious 
over many enemies, are the only titles to enter their abode of 
bliss. The happiness of it consists in the never failing 
^pply of game and fish, an eternal spring, and an abundance 
of every thing which can delight the senses, without liie 
labour of procuring it. Such are the pleasures which they 
anticipate, who often return weary and hungry from the 
chase, who are often exposed to the inclemencies of a wipt^ 
sky, and who look upon all labour as an unmanly and 
degrading employment, 

• The Chepewyans hve between the parallels of lat. 60 an4 
95 north, a region of alpaost perpetual snows ; where th(& 

f round never maws, and isso baiTen as' to produce lioth|ng, 
ut moss. To them, therefore, perpetual verdure and forr 
tility, and watiers unincumbered with ice, are voluptuous 
images. Hence they imagine, that after death they shall" 
inhabit a most beautiful island in the centre o£aa extensive * 
lake.. On the surface of this lake they wiU ^eml^^trk in 9,^ 
stone canoe, and if their actions have been generally gQ6d»: 
will be borne bv a gentie current to their delightful and 
eternal abode, but ifi on the contrary, their bad potions, 
predonainate, " the stone canoe sinks, and leaves them, up to 
their chins- in the water; to behold arid regret the reward 
enjoyed by the good; and eternally struggling, but wi'th 
unavailing endeavours, to react the blissful island/from 
which they ar^ excludedTor evei*,*' On the other hand^ the 
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Arrowauks, or natives of Cuba, Hispaniola^ Porto Rico^ 
Jamaica^ and Trimdad, wotdd naturally place their enjoy- 
ments in every thing that was opposite to the violence or a' 
tropical climate. '' 'Aiey supposed, therefore, lliat the spirits 
of good men were conveyed to the pleasant valley of Coyaba, 
a place of indolent tranquillity, abounding with guavas and 
other delicious fruits, cool shades, and murmuring rivulets ; 
in a country where drought never rages, and the hurricane is 
never felt»" While these voluptuous people made the hap- 
piness' of the future state to consist in these tranquil enjoy- 
ttients, their fierce enemies, the Charaibes, looked forward to 
a paradise, in which the brave would be attended by their 
wives and captives. ** The degenerate and the cowardly 
tiiey doomed to everlasting banishment beyond the moun- 
tains — to unremitting labour in employments that disgrace 
manhood — a disgrace beightened by the greatest of all afflic- 
tions, captivity and servitude among the Arrowauks." 

Thus the ides^s of the savage^ with regard to the pecuUar 
nature of future bliss or woe, are always modified by asso- 
ciations arising from his peculiar situation, his peculiar turn' 
of thought, ana the pains and pleasures of the senses. With, 
regard to the question in what their happiness or misery vnll 
eonsist, they aifier ; but with regard to the existence of a 
foturo state, and that it will be a state of retribution for the 
deeds done in the body, they agree without exception, and 
their faith is bright and cloudless. '' Whether you are 
divinities or mortal men,'' said an old man of Cuba to 
Columbus, *' we know not — but if vou are men, subject to 
mortality like ourselves, you cannot oe unapprized, that afler 
lliis life there is another^ wherein a very different portion is 
allotted to good and bad men. If, therefore, you expect to 
die, and believe with us, that every one is to be rewarded in 
a future state, according to his conduct in the present, you 
will do no hurt to those who do none to you.'' This relation 
is given us by Martyr, and it is sufficient to show with what 
exactness the primitive belief has been retained. This man 
was a savage^ but he spok^ the language of the purest reve- 
lation. 

On the Sufficiency of Mr. Owen's Principles to' eounteraei the ' 
Eoib existing in the Manufacturing Districts. By Thomas 
Jabbold, M. D., of Manchester. 

The weakest mind is sufficiently strong to perceive disorder 
and confusion in the moral worlds and many who see the 
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evibtaiagine they are able to point out a remedy* Hemee we 
are told, impiously told, by one set of philosophers^ that he 
who made us has not comprehended the works of his owa 
hands ; for that he has given to the human race a principle 
of increase, by which the whole, world is to be peopled from 
a single pair, but has fixed no controlling power oy which 
that principle is to cease, whei^ its object is accomplished; 
and thus tnere must be confusion*-^ thus there must be a 
constant pressure to force the human race firom the qare and 
protection of their all- wise and benevolent Creator^ to be 
destroyed hj vice and misery, or to disobey his commands 
by a cold, frigid, unnatural state of celibacy. Famine, and 
pestilence, and war, are thus the necessary and oertaiU 
checks to the folly of marriage.' This is philosophy. But, 
with all the force of argument, and depth of research, by 
which this doctrine is maintained, one error, which destroys 
the whole fabric, has been committed — the principle of 
mcrease has been taken as uniform and certain. The human 
race may double their numbers in twenty-five years ; and, 
therefore, the supporters of this system say that, in every 
instance, they will do so, if not prevented by vice, misery, or 
moml restraint. The principle of fecundity is not, however, 
fixed and certain; one nation does not produce the same 
number of children to a marriage that another does, nor does 
one order of society produce the same number as another 
order. The marriages in Scotland, on an average, produce 
6} children— •the marriages of the Aborigines of America do 
not produce more than three — the marriages of the. lower 
order, in our own country, produce more than the mairis^os 
of the middle or higher orders. The circumstances tnat 
occasion the Aborigines of America to produce only three 
children to a marriage, would occasion the Scotch to produce 
the same, and vice vena, without a reference to the quantity 
of food. Hie state of civilization and society influences 
fecundity, and thus, in a mild and imperceptible way, the 
progress of population becomes various ; and in a highly 
refined population, increase altogether ceases. Was it merely 
1^ proposition presented to philosophic investigation, whether 
rice and misery were not necessary iztthe constitution of our 
world to check the increase of population, it might fill up the 
tedium of an hour, and excite the smile of folly on. the 
reflexion; but strange as it may appear, it is the prominent 
feature in that system of political economy by which Europe 
is governed^ ana which is the great bar to the consideraiiQii 
of those plms of moral improvemrat, and of personal hap- 
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|>ine8fl^ ni^hich Mr. OWen and otUer. phikntbropkto ^^e 
suggested. ** Our population is too grieat/' exclaim our 
^legislators, '' emigrate, emigrate ; Amenca or the Cape will 
receive you.^' ^ And why will America receive* us ?" they 
imght reasonably demand ; " have we not waste land as 
^capable of cultivation as America ?*' It is the moral and 
political state of America that will make us room, not her 
soil; that requires as much labour to make it productive as 
ours does." But what branch of the community is oppressed 
by its population? is it the agricultural? In the year 1690^ 
'there were in ten agricultural counties, Bedfordshire, Hunr 
tingdonshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Norfolk, SuflPolk, and Sussex, 260,796 
.houses; in 1801, there were only 243,189, being a decrease 
of 17,607 houses in 111 years : but the population appears to 
^lave increased from 1,064,017 to 1,216,946, in the same 
space; the number to a family must, therefore, have in- 
creased, if there has been no mistake, to which the numr 
,bering of the inhabitants is more liable than the numbering 
of houses. But allowing that the inhabitants have increased 
one-sixth in the 111 years, the cultivated land has increased in 
,a greater proportion; and the advancement of civilization has 
opened other channels of employment, for the industry of the 
people, to a still greater extent. Thirty thousand famihe^> 
^dispersed over ten counties in 111 years, cannot be equal to 
the increased demand for labour, which even luxury and 
artificial wants have created. But not having a piersonal 
knowledge of the state of the agricultural districts^ I shall 
not attempt to investigate ' the cause of the evils that are 
complained 'of in tliose .counties; but shall confine my 
remarks to the manufacturing districts. It appears, that 
from the year 1690 to 1801, the number of houses in the 
counties of Chester, Nottingham, Lancaster, Leicester, Stafr 
'fprd, Warwick, and York^ nave increased from 280,659 to 
472,005, being an addition of 191,446 houses in 111 years. 
The ihotease of population can scarcely be estimated by the 
Jiumber of houses> for. up to 1810 the pressure of the popula- 
'^6n was so great, that suitaUe accommodation could not be 
•obtained ; and, in many insta&cfis, every room in a houp^ 
contained a family; so that some houseis would be.occupii^ 
by twenty or more individuals. It is, tljerefore, not presumr 
ing too much to say; that those seven coixnties, with th^ 
'metropolis and the seaparts, swallow up almost the whole 
increase of the population for the last 111 years., And is the 
population of those countiea excesidve ? Certainly nat^ every 
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moment of time, evety degree of streogth, is in reqiiiution ; 
neitber infancy nor age are exempt^ aU that can work are 
invited to exert their utmost power. The late Mr. Nat}ianiel 
Gould, with lai^ting honour to himself, endeavoured, by tive 
assistance of Sir Robert Peel; to obtain an act of the le^s- 
lature to diminish the hours of labour in the cotton factones^ 
•and for preventing' children under ten years of age from 
being emploj^ed. The masters were alarmed, they could not 
affora a diminution of time, and supply the demand for their 
yam ; they would do any thing that kindness or charity could 
devise for their servants, but they ceuld not diminish the 
period of labour, which, in some establishments, was from 
five in the morning till nine at night : and so determined and 
powerful was the opposition, that the government diought 
proper so >to modify the bill, that the object of the applicants 
was only partially obtained. Certainly, then, the population 
cannot be excessive, where the demand for labour is so great. 
In a population so large, and a manufactory so fluctuating as 
the cotton, variations must take place in the demand for 
labour ; but at no period have I known the population exces- 
sive. If, for a short period, a few men have been unemployed^ 
the women and children have been fhlly occupied. At a 
period when the demand for labour was the smallest, the 
town of Manchester opened a workshop, and there were not 
two hundred applicants. The married women who work in 
factories have, at all times, exceeded the number of men 
unemployed; and it is disgraceful that married women 
should be suffered so to work. Their proper place is their 
cottage> and their occupation, the duties of a wife. The 
money they earn is wasted, and their abodes are mere stys. 
But is it advisable to employ females at all in manufactories) 
Were this the proper place, I thinly I could prove that the 
community was not bettered by their being so employed; 
and, in that case, the population of this county, in place of 
being excessive^ would not be hdif «qual to the demand. At 
present femaks, because they are more manageable, are pre- 
ferred to males ; and the aemand for their labour is such^ 
that almost all our domestic servants are obtained from othe» 
counties. But allowing all the individuals now employed to 
be retained at work, if the population be excessive, why not 
abridge the hours of labour? At present everjr moment is 
occupied that the laws will allow, or the physicc^l powers 
sustain. When all are thus employed, it would be prepos* 
terous to attribute the discontent which exists to a redundant 
population.' But if the people are not unemployed, is not 
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the jprice of . tbeir labour insuffioieBt for their mmts ? Tiie 
carate, the exciseman^ the clerk, who receives fix>m 70 to 
£100. a-year, is expected to make a creditable appearance^ 
and t6 lire in some degree of comfort. The majority of tbe 
labouring families in Manchest^ have from 70 io £200. a- 
.year; spinners, printers, silk weavers, iron fouadera, and 
artisans and mecmnics, in generd, eatn each from 70 to £80. 
a*year. To this must be added the earnings of the wife and 
children, which is, in many instances, a larger sum. Those 
individuals whose labour requires no skill, as porters and 
dyers, obtain from 40 to £60. a-year. The weavers of 
calicos, and other plain fabrics, do not obtain more than froi|i 
18 to £25. a-year ; but the wife, and every diild above twelve 
years old, can earn as much ; and if a man doies tbe woi^ 
which a child can do, he can in justice only expect the price 
of a diild's labour. The country has often been alarmed at 
the low price of labour in Lancashire, and tbe inhabitants 
themselves have sometimes caught the imj^ression ; but the 
estimate dtould always be made of families^ not individuals.: 
and the price of wheat, which is made the standard by which 
tile adequacy of wages is judged of, is not the stsLndard for 
this county. Potatoes and oatmeal constitute the chief 
means of subsistence, so that wa^ea. that might be inadequate 
dsewhere, are not so here. PhiToso{^ers, reasoning in their 
clo^ts> have, it thus appears, attributed the discontent which 
every where prevails to wrong causes. The evil is of a moral 
nature; the nafoits of the people have been interrjapted, and 
thus debauched. We must retrace our steps, ana replace 
the moral standard. Our people must have more recreation ; 
women must resume their proper station; and the suli^ct 
tnust be discussed and rediscussed, till the mast^irs 8bal)i:,be 
induced to act up to the principles which Mr. Owen advances. 
: The errors of economists, with re^flect to tbe discp/^Aent 
'tad murmuring which disturb and alarm the manul^turing 
#Eftrict8, originate in their depending on registers, pn stf^tio^^ 
tical documents, and oh common report. !Putt|ie closet is 
;]k6t the place where we can study man in hip (^ocia] cba-" 
vaoter, in his wants, in his habits, or in the princ^tlefpf his 
increase. Thode economists have never mixed with the 
multitude, and there studied the secret workings of the h^art^ 
and the spring of those feelings and sentiments which <have 
confederated the mass of our labouring population into one 
oi^anized body, as terrific as the rockii^ of the ejEg*th be£(>r^ 
an earthquake; an object indeed of alarm and dread, tbough 
tlie caruse ha9 been mistaken; and^ therefore^^the o^^ansui^ 
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to dissolye and dissi^^Lte the iaaipeBdiag evi); have only; giveoi 
to it strength and order. With the economieits the quantum 
of food is the measure of contentment — :tbe quantum of 
ignorance the measure of obedience. They forget that ma«L 
is a rational ^nd a social being, and that these capacities as 
imperiously demand attention, as the set^tt of hunger and q£ 
cold. Man, in every state of civiUzation^nas feelings he will 
not si^ppress"— sentiments he wilt not abiind^n— -affections he 
will not stifle : he demands time for their operation — oppob- 
tttnity for their enjoyment^ — he requires recreation to fit nioi 
for employment, social intercourse to. endear him to life^. 
mental relaxation to fit him for mental exertion. But these 
are, in a great measure, denied the manufacturer, he ia 
refused time for their indulgence; yet he cannot, like th^ 
beast, divide his time between labour, and sleep, and satisr 
fyin^ the calls of hunger. There mast be seasons when the 
bonds of obh^tion and servitude are unloosed, and the maidi 
feels that he is free. Why does a soldier mutiny^ he is weU 
fed and well clothed? and if th^^e, from necessity, ar^ 
8i>aringly supphed, he expects privations, and bears them 
with fortitude; but still the camp is not estempt from 
mutiny : mark the circumstance, it is not when the rations of 
bread, but when the pay is withheld. The men camiot 
forego the little indepenaence their pay procures^ nor can 
any body of men be kept in subjection, however their wants 
may be supplied, who have not a pittance to call their own« 
and a portion of time for its enjoyment. A pauper in it 
workhouse is never grateful, although he lives better than 
he had been accustomed ; he wants for a moment to forget 
the workhouse, and to resale himself at his Own expense* 
What is there that ia galhng in sli^very, but the total and 
unterminaUe d.ependence on the will of another ? The horse 
and the o% are dependent and happy^ but man cannot be 
reduced so low ; he has a mi^d which gives him a dignity 
he cannot surrender — which demdnd^^, and will exert, it^ 
influence*— wixich claims, and will enjoy a pc>rtion pf indet 
pendence and leisure. Attempt to withhold these c^aims^ 
and depravity will gather strength till it bursts the fetters* 
But, it may be a^ked, mrhat bearing pan thes^ remark^ have 
on the state of society in the comi3@teroial di9triots? The>y 
l;^ve thia bearii^g; the people in those di$tricts have given up 
the whole of their time^ the total of their stoengdi, to their 
employers; and^.like the soldier without his pay, they are 
dissatisfied >and mutbousi— like th^ soldier, they are amply 
supplied with the mc^s of subsistence, but they have nQ 
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time to call their own. Roused from their beds at five in 
the morning, the hnsband and his family above ten years old 
proceed to their daily labour, and return again at eight or 
nine in the evening; at noon they go home to a hasty meal, 
and as soon as it can be finished, the bell again rings to 
work; so that the.* father scarcely sees his smaller children 
oftener than once a week : and is it enough that the head of 
a family can only attend to its concerns and its interests on a 
Sunday? On other days no cheerful fire, and well swept 
hearth, announce to him that' his arrival had been with 
pleasure anticipated ; no frugal repast, set out with neatness, 
adds to his comfort, while the charms and the solace of 
home dispels the weariness of the mind, and the fatieues of 
the body ; and induce him to repeat an old adage, " where 
can a man be better than in the bosom of his family ?" But it 
is not thus ; he comes home wearyv but to a family that have 
borne the like toil with himself; from such a home he retires 
disgusted ; and, at the public-house, spends a large part of the 
earnings of the day — and can it be otherwise? His wife, 
bred up in a factory, or at the loom, finds pleasure m, no 
other employment. She has no knowledge of domestic 
afiairiS^, and consequently the house disgasts and repels by its 
filthiness, and gives to a stranger the idea of poverty and 
wretchedness. But it is not poverty that originates the evil ; 
on an average of the last five-and-twenty years, our working 
families have received above a hundred pounds a-year, and 
very many of them still receive that sum. A curate, an 
excise oflScer, or a merchant's clerk, with such ^m income, 
cast around their families an air of respectability and of 
plenty ; but here is wretchedness, the . report of which has 
reached every ear, yet no one asked the cause, for all con- 
cluded, if there was wretchedness, there must' be poverty; 
Excessive labour has made our people unhappy and discon- 
tented; they want that recreation and leisure which fits for 
every duty, and which, if denied, prepares for every crime. 
Glance for a moment at their situation. Man, woman, and 
child, labour from fourteen to sixteen hours daily; labour 
supposes a motive, and that motive, in a well regulated state^ 
centers in the family ; but with our people there is only time 
to work and to sleep, no time for the femaled to acquire a 
knowledge and a pleasure in the duties that 'devolve upon 
them — no time for the males to unbend their minds, and 
cultivate those generous feelings of the heart, which bind 
man- to society, and give him a place in it. Our people are 
as strangers in the very town that gav« them birth 5 what 
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'scenes of tbeir youth cheer them in the relation 1 the factory 
bell is ever in their ears. Excessive wages have made them 
intemperate, aia^d added to their misery. Four hundred 
public'houses consume a third of their earnings ; whether in 
•any year that sum has amounted to one million of pounds I 
cannot leam, but certainly it has never been so little as half 
that sum. No Saving-bank receives the weekly surplus * — 
no ornamental piece of furniture graces their dwellings — a 
few days' sickness drives them to the parish. But^ it may 
again be asked, if the people are in a state so unfriendly to 
their happiness, why do they not manifest it? They do 
manifest it in their combination— they feel an evil which- has 
-united them into one body — they did manifest it during the 
war, when the price of labour could not influence their con- 
duct. Then they enlisted in an unprecedented manner. The 
precise number of recruits who left Manchester during the 
war, I am unable to ascertain ; but; marvellous as it may 
appeair> the number exceeded the number of males bom in 
the 8i^ne.tim.e. A circle drawn round Manchester, reaching 
half way to the nejit military staticm,' did ncrt-include, during 
the war, more than 1 80^000 persons. The average of life is 
twenty«eigfat years, but as more are born than die, we will 
suppose that in twenty-five years the births equal the popu- 
lation, which gives for that period 90,000 males. In the 
^year 1793, Mr. Griffiths, one of the magistrates, administered 
the oaths to. 23,000 recruits; this has his own ~ authority, 
Terified by the number of shillings received by his clerk ; and 
I cannot find that, in any one year, fewer than 2000 of our 
yoa^hs became soldiars. No man vriUingly leaves his home 
if he ia)>appy there ; the place of our birth, the friends of our 
;fQuth; have -.also their ties. The agricultural districts sent 
forth biit few. soldtere, excqpt those who had committed some 
offenee of which they were ashamed; buttle whole of dve 
maiiuiacturing fioptdation rushed forwai^d in a body, till soii»e 
streets, w>ere without a^ youth .of the military a^e. I know 
not hchv to conceiye of the misery of a people, if this be ndt 
a proof of it. It is a circuoistance that, ought to excite the 
attention of the legislature, rather than the foolish dreams 
which some have had of an excessive population. The 
foundations of social order are shaken, when life is without 
hope, without a orospect that tolerates present evils. Who 
can beaccountaole tor the peace of that sodety where diei^ 

* The deposits in the «Krttig-bank «re almost exclusively made by 
domestic imd oooficlBnlial aenraiits. 
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are no attachments^ where there has never been time aBowed 
to form any ? Another manifestation of the discontentedness 
of the people, is their ingratitude, as some term th^r conr 
duct; no price. for their labour satisfies them. When an 
individual could gain^from 1 to £300* ar-year, extensive comr 
binations were formed, to impose laws and regulations on 
their employers. Should a temporary interruption to comr 
merce take place, provision is immediatdiy made to supply 
those poor who may be sufferers ; but this is received witnout 
thankfulness. Every institution that ingeniiity can devise 
for the indigent and afflicted is most liberally supported, the 
tear of pity is ever falling, and the hand is ever ready to 
relieve; but still no impression is made on the ^ople, the 
masters are anxious to obtam the affections of their servants, 
but no master can rely on their protection and adherence. 
Their favour is sought at a considerable expense, but they 
seek' it on wrong principles; and, therefore, i4 is never 
obtained. Peode who are not made happy, are conscious of 
no obligation. This state of things cannot long continne; an 
evil exists which must be corrected, or discontent will end in 
commotion. To avert the evil, the following preventatives 
are suggested : — Let the old practice of, employing servants 
from six in the morning, to the same hour in the evenin^i be 
again resorted to ; and if occasionally more labour is required, 
let the rate of payment be double for the extra time. Erom 
the adoption of this plan the most hap^y results would 
follow. The bias of the mind, would be changed: now the 
only stimulus to exertion is the means of intemperance; then 
a thousand cares and pleasures would occupy the mind, and 
soften the heart. Then the work*people would become gbod 
servants and ^ood subjects, because they wdll be-maide 
haj^y ; they will then attend to prudent counsel, and a great 
moral change may be anticipated. Now so. great is their 
hatred and animosity, that in many^ im^tapfrjces they have 
desisted from attendance on a place of worship, beoause they 
might meet their employers there. Another- goad elfeet 
of this plan, would be the in^rovement of the system of 
commerce^ Most of the merchants erf^ploy^, not; only the 
,whole of their capital, but the whole of theic'czseditr; so> that 
when a market is overstocked with goods, whieh> in conse- 
quence, fall in price, the merchant, in |dao^ of *0ending:f€|wdr 
gQOjds at the next shipment^ w^dAa morfe ; for he jnust reoei'Pe 
a certain amount to keep up his credit. ^ The only considera- 
tion with him is to obtain them so low> that they may be 
sent with advantage to the falling market ; if the fall ^as 
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been 25 per cent., he increases the quantity he sends one^ 
fourth, and thus stiQ further depresses the market* During 
the last seven years the price of cotton goods ha» been 
fallings but the exportation of them has increased in the 
following ratio :-^ 

Exported from Hull, 

1814 1815 1816 18lf 

Pounds Weight of Twist 7,338)904 6,5^20,79% 11,864,539 10,410,669 
Yards of Cotton 9,244,948 12,879,534 19,178,694 27»834>516 

1818 1819 1820 

Pounds Weight of Twist 11,630,910 13,183,895 17,^69,502 
Yards of Cotton 33,339,802 33,855,805 49,926,314 

It is understood^ that during this period the capital employed, 
in commerce has not increased ; much has been withdrawn, 
and not an equal sum brought in or acquired. An increase 
of export thus immense and rapid, without an increase of 
capital, excites an apprehension that the system on which 
commerce is conducted, rather than a fair and legitimate 
increase of demand, has occasioned this increase ; should this 
supposition prove correct, the fate of the South Sea Company 
awaits our merchants — and how wide will be the desolation, 
it is impossible to conjecture. But the tevil, if impen4ing^ 
ma}r in a great measure be prevented, by a return to old 
habits, by dismissing the work-people at six o'clock; and 
thus lessening the production of goods, and giving to it an 
uniformity ; so that should the demand more than equal ike 
supply, the production being limited, the prices must rise* 
Slu)uld not this general principle be adopted, there arer 
minor regulations which promise considerable benefit, at 
least to the morals and comfort of the people. The first is, 
to dismiss all the married women from the factories: it ia 
not their place, nor is it productive of any good result; 
their families are the. most poor and wretched, for the 
public*house consumes their earnings. The women thu0 
employed ^eatly exceed in number the men, who, at any 
time, have been unable to obtain employment. One greaf 
evil attendant, on married women working in factories is, the 
necessary ;iieglect of their offspring ; but I would extend the 
remark a little further, and ask whether the custooiy which of 
late years has prevailed, of bringiiig feoudes up to some trade 
<Nr occupation not domefttic» is not the ^eat cause of the 
prevailing immorality? *' A child left to itself is a e^ame to 
lis mother r (Prov.) but such have been the pursuits of the 
iparriedy and such the bringipg upi of the.yoUng women, that 
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the concerns of the family must have been neglected by the. 
one, and unlearned by the other ; the children^ therefore, 
grow up without advice or reproof; nothing in the nature of 
discipline is attempted. Hence it is, that as soon -as the 
children can earn as much money as will maintain them, 
they leave their father's house, or bargain with him for their 
board, and consider themselves as discharged from all 
authority : this sometimes takes place at the age of twelve, 
but commonly at fourteen. What constitutes a spoiled 
child, but one that has been brought up without discipline ? 
In this light, the present, but especially the rising generation 
of the labouring class, may be considered; and spoiled 
children are never pleased, never satisfied. Personal grati- 
fication is their only aim ; being vicious, they become 
unhappy, and complain of the conduct of all with whom 
they are connected : the road to infamy is opened to them 
by their parents, and their career terminates in a prison. Is 
it not because domestic discipline is so little exercised, that 
our jails are full of young delinquents? This is not the 
place to discuss this important subject, but I recommend it 
as a fit inquiry for your interesting Publication. Another 
means for bettering the condition of our working population, 
is for the well educated females to cast their influence and 
their kindness over the poor degraded factory girls. At 
present no one' pities, but all avoid them ; they are con- 
sidered and treated as infamous, and thus their situation 
claims commiseration ; they feel their degradation^ and wish 
for instruction; for after undergoing fatigue, which once 
would have been thought impossible, and now ought to be 
forbidden, many of them give up the only day when they can 
breathe a little fresh air, and attend the Sunday school. 
Such children have a claim on those who can assist them -— 
on those who can cast over them their influence, and improve, 
while they gratify, by little attentions, and who can foster a 
rising character, check the wanderings of others, and make a 
fair reputation valuable in all. I suggest no plan— the eflTort 
itself will i^irnish the method ; but this should be the aim, to 
stamp a value on domestic and moral character. 

Another regulation I advise, is to pay wages less frequently 
than once a week. The clerk, who receives a salary of £100. 
a-year, expects it in quarterly sums ; and why should not the 
mechanic, who also receives a handsome income? In a few 
instances this is attempted, and with the best success. The 
men are less inteniperate, attend with greater punctuality at 
their work, and their families are better fed ana clothed. It 
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will be ot)jected to tliis plal^, th^t if the wages are not paid, 
debts must be contracted ; but this is not an objection^ debts 
are contracted now; almost every family owes the shop- 
keeper one week's consumption, for which credit they are 
Supposed to pay 25 per cent, above the market price. If 
wages were paid at a more distant period this ifiight be 
prevented, and would operate as an advance upon wages to 
that amounts Were this attempted, various articles might 
be bought on the best terms for a given credit guaranteed by 
the master ; with whom alsp a sum might be left at each pay- . 
ment, to accumulate till the person could pay with ready 
money. If this plan could be made general, the poor rates 
would be almost abolished ; for when a person has acquired 
« little property, and tasted its sweets, and the consequence 
tiiat it gives him, he will struggle with adveraity rather than 
become a pauper. The public-houses will indeed suffer, but: 
that is a. consummation devoutly to be wished. The master 
will object to the trouble and the responsibility; and is that 
the case? Yes ; but it is disgraceful : for his benefit the men^ 
have given up much that makes life valuable^ have lost their 
influence in their families, and their credit with the public ; 
and yet the ma^ster meanly draws back, and will not assist in 
restoring that which is so important. Perhaps it may give 
some idea of what might have been done by the masters in 
keeping their servants from the parish, by encouraging them 
to make little accumulations of property, if it be told that 
individuals are now worth from 1 to £3000., who have- 
gained it entirely by labour, and who have only put by what 
others have expended at the public-hou^e. It wotdd be easy^ 
to suggest other plans and regulations, but it is desirable 
fytst to see some attention paid to the subject. Mr. Owen 
has shown what may be done, and if manufacturers in 
genersJ imbibed his spirit, all would be done. The happinesd^ 
and character of the people would be rescued and restored; 
and we should dwell in peace, and taste prosperity. 



An Essay on the Agriculture of the Israelites. 



PART III. 



The Vintage — extraordinary Size of the Grapes — Fineyards-^ 

how constructed ; Time oj the Vintage ; Mode of gathering the 

' Grapes; and of making Wine — Vinegar-^lAe Gleaning of 
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^ ike Vinej/iitd-^V^seh in lAhich Wine ieas kept'-^OSve-^ards 
— Olive tree; Mock ^* gathering its Fruit; and of making 
Oil — Use of Olive Oil — Fig tree--^ Mulberry tree^-^Palm 
tree — Dates — * Pomegranate tree — Apple tree — Citrons — 
Almond tree — Nuts— Locust tree — Batsamum, or Balm of 
Gilead>^Orchards — Gardens — Cvcumbers-^Gourds — Man-- 

' drakes-^Herbs^^-HysBop — Rue — Mint — Wormwood^^Mus^. 
tard-^Coriander seed— Woods and Forests — Cedars — Firs 
«*— Cypresses — Oaks — Ashes — Teil tree — Algum tree — - 
Shittah tree — Willovcs — Roads -*• Rivers — Brooks — r 
Bridges. 

To the harrest and threshing succeeded the vintage^ 
{Levit, xxvi. 5. Amos, ix. 13.) Noah was, j)e]iiapsy the first 
person who cultivated vines, and made mne from the grapes ; 
and showed^ in the very first instance, what care and selfr 
command is requisite to a proper use of it. Grapes^ were 
'Terjr abundant in the land of Canaan, and especially in the 
territory of Judah, {Gen. xUx. 11.) The cluster which the 
Hebrew spies brought from Eshcol, was carried on a staff 
between two of them, {Numb. xiii. 23.) " Ancient writers 
tell us, that the vines in that country were very thick, and 
that single clusters of grapes weighed from thirty to forty 
pounds/' (Orton.) Strabo says, that the vines in Margiana, 
in Asia, and other places, were so large, that two men could 
scarcely compass them with their arms, and. that they pro- 
duced bunches of grapes two pubits or a yard long. Even 
in this country, a bunch of the Syrian grape, which was 
pr<»duced at Welbeck, and sent as a present from the Duke 
of Portland to the Marquis of Rockingham, weighed nineteen 
pounds. It was carried more than twenty miles on a sta£^ 
oy four labourers, two of whom bore it in rotation. Its 
greatest diameter was nineteen inches and a half, its circum? 
wenoe four feet and a Half, and its length nearly twenty? 
three inches. {Time's Telescope for 1819, p. 273.) Gilpin, in 
his Forest Scenery, mentions a vine of the black .Hamburgh 
sort, in a hot-house at Valentine House, near Ilford, in 
Essex, which used to pro4u<ie abotit fouj: hundred Weight of 
grapes annually. The stem of this vine was, in the year 
1789, thirteen mches in circumference, (yol. i. p. 153.) He 
likewise tells us, on the authof-ity of Misson, a traveller in 
Italv, that the gates of the great church at Ravenna were 
made of vine planks, twelve feet long, and fotirteen or fifteen 
inches broad. (lb. p. 165.) As the Hebrews were much 
employed about their vines and^g. trees, their sittit^ finder 
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/Aeii; imported their safety and prosperity. Th^y had also a 
wild: vine, which, of its owii accord, grew by the way-side;' 
and which produced wild grapes, of a sourish and bitter 
taste,, {fsa. v. 4.) The vines of Sodom, or those jvhich grew 
near the I>ead Sea, being impregnated with its nitre and 
sulphur, produced grapes as bitter as gall, {Deut. xxxii. 32.) 

The vineyard was commonly made on the south side of a 
hill, or mountain; the stones being gathered out, and the 
space hedged round with thorns, or walled: '* My well 
beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill ; and lie fenced 
it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it with- 
the choicest vine, and built a tower in the midst of it," for 
the safe and convenient residence of the keeper and vine-? 
dressers; " and- also made a wine-press therein: and he 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it broughtforth 
wild grapes, — I will,'* therefore, *' take away the hedge 
thereof, and it shall be eaten up; and break 1down 4he wait 
thereof^ and it shall be trodden down : and I will lay it waste ; 
it shall not be pruned, nor digged ; but there shall come lip 
briars and thorns : I will also command the clouds that they 
rain no rain upon it.'' (ha. v. 1-^6. see also Psalm Ixxx^ 
and Matt. xxi. 33.) A good vineyard consisted of a thousand 
vines, and produced a rent of ** a thousand silverlings,'* or 
shekels of silver. (Isfl. yii. 23.) It required two hundred 
more to pay the dressers. {Song of Sotomon^mu 11, 12.) la 
these the keepers and vine-dressers laboured, digging, plant? 
ing, pruning, and propping the vines; and gathering tfad; 
grapes, and making wine. This was at once' a laborious* 
task, and often reckoned a base one. (2 Kings, xxv» 12. Song 
of Solomon, i. €. Isa. xli. 6.) Some of the best vineyards 
were at Engedi, or perhaps at Baal-hamon, which might not 
be far distant, and at Sibmah. (Eccles. ii. 4. Son^ of Solomoa^ 
i. 14. viii, 11. Isa.xvi. 9.) Vines also were trained upon th^' 
walls of the houses. (Psalm cxxviii. 3.) - " The vines witl^ 
the tender grapes gave a good smelP' early in the sparing, 
(Song of Sokmton,. ii. 13.) as we learn also, from Isa. xviii. 6. 
f * afore the harvest," that is, the barley harvest, <' when the 
bud is perfect, and the sour grape is ripening in the flower.'^ t 

The vintage f<>llowed the wheat harvest and the threshings 
as we have seen before, (Lemt. xxvi. 5. Amos^ ix. 130 about 
June or July, when the clusters of the grapes were gathered 
with a sickle, and put into baskets, (Jerem. v^i.Q.y carried, and 
thrown into the wine-vat, or wine-press, ' where they were 
robably first trodden by .men, and then pressed. (JRcv. xiv* 
8 — 20.) ' It is mentioned, as a mark of the great work and 
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power of the Vlemih, *' I have trodden the'' figurative 
'* winenpress alone; and ojF the people there was none with 
me/' {l$a* Ixiii. 3. ; see also Rev. xi^x;. 15.) The vintage, as we 
hare before observed, ^as a season of great mirth, Ofthe juice 
of the squeezed grapes were formed wine and vinegar. 7he 
wines of Helbon^ hear Damascus, and of Ldt>anon, where th^ 
vines had a fine sun, were reckoned most excellent. {Ezek. 
xxvii. 18. libs. xiv. 7.) The wines of Canaan being very 
heady^ were common^ mixed with water for common use, as 
tbe Italians do theirs ; and sometimes they scented them 
with frankincense, myrrh, calamus, and other spices ;> {Prov. 
ix. 2, 5. Song of Solomon, viii« 2.) tlxey also scented their 
wine with pomegranates, or made wine of their juice, as we 
do of the iuice of currants, gooseberries, &c. fermented with 
sugar. Wine is best when old and on the lees, the dregs 
haying sunk to the bottom, {ha. xxv. 6.) Sweet wine is that 
which is made from grapes fully ripe. {Isa. xlix. 26.) The 
Israelites had two kinds of vinegar, the one was a weak 
wine, which was used for their common drink in the. harvest 
field. Sec. {Ruth, ii. 14.) as the Spaniards and Italians still 
do : and it was probably of this. that Solomon was to furnish 
'* twenty thousand baths" to Hiram, for .his. servants, the 
hewers that cut timber in Lebanon. (2 Chron. ii. 10.) The 
other had a sharp acid taste^ like. ours ; apd hence Solomon 
hints, thai a sluggard vexes and hurts such as employ him in 
business; 'Vas vinegar" is disagreeable '^ to the teeth, and 
smoke to the eyes ;" {Prov. x. 26.) and, " ^ vinpgar" poured 
** upon ditre'' spoils its virtue ; so *^ he that singeth songs to a 
heavy heart," does but add to its giief, {Prov. xxv. 20.) The 
poor were allowed to glean grapes,, as well as corn and other 
dxtides; {Levit. xix. 10. Dent, xxiv. 21. {sa, iii. 14. xvii. 6. 
5adv. 13* Mic. vii. 1.) and we learn that " the gleaning of the 
grapes of Elphraim*' was "better than tl^e vintage of Abiezer." 
{Judges, viii. 3.) The vineyard was not jbo be pruned and 
dressed in the sabbatical year. {Levit. xxv. 3, 4.) Xhe vessels 
in which the wine ^askept t^ere, probably, for .the most part, 
bottleSy which were usuaUy. made of leather,, or goat skins, 
firmly sewed and pitched together. The. Arabs pull the skiii 
ofi* goats in the same.mamier that we do from rabbity, and 
sew up the places where the legs and tail were cut 'off, 
leaving one for the neck ofthe bottle, to pour from; and ia 
such bags, they put up apd carry, not only their liquors, but 
dry things which are not apt to be broken ; by which mesons 
they, are well preserved from wet, dust, oi; insects. The^e 
wouldoaiime crack and wear out. Hence, when the Gib^o- 
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aites came to Joshua, pretending that they came from a far 
country, amongst other things they brought '' wine bottles 
old, and rent, and bound up" where they had leaked.'' (Jo$h. 
ix. A, 13.)' Thus^ too, it was not expedient to put new wine 
into old bottles, because the fermentation of it would break 
or crack the bottles. {Matt. ix. 17.) And. thus David com- 
plains, that be is become like ^' a bottle in the sinoke ;" that 
is, a bottle dried^ and cracked, and worn oat, and unfit for 
service. (P«fl6» cxix. 83.) Thiese bottles were probably of 
various sizes, and sometime very large; for when Abigail 
Went to meet David and his four hundred men, and to\)k a 
present to pacify and supply him, ^* two hundred loaves," and 
^' five sheep ready dressM," 8ic. she took only *' two bottles 
of wine;" (1 Sam. xxv. 18.) a very disproportionate quantity, 
unless the bottles were large. But the Israelites had bottles 
likewise made by the potters, (see Isa. xxx. 14. mamin, and 
Jerem. xix. 1, 10. xlviii. 12.) We hear also of vessels called 
barrels. That of the widow, in which her meal was held, 
(i Kings, xvii. 12, 14.) was not probably very large; but 
those four in which the water was brought up from, the sea, 
at the bottom of Mount Carmel, to pour upon EUjalx'd 
sacrifice and altar, must have been large. (1 Kings ^ xviii.33.) 
We read likewise of oihervesseb, which the widow, of Shunem 
borrowed of her neighbours, to hold the miraculous supply of 
oil; (2 Kings, iv. 2 — 6.) and of the " ^ater-pots," or jars, or 
jugs, " of Stone," of considerable size, in which our Lord 
Caused the water to be converted into wine. {John, ii. 6.) 
Grapes, among the Israelites, were likewise dried into raisins. 
A part of Abigail's . present to David was '' an hundred 
clusters of raisins;" (1 Sam. xxv. 18.). and when Ziba met 
David, his present contained the same quantity. (2 Sam. 
xvi. L ; see also 1 Sam. xxx. 12. and 1 Chron. xii. 40.) 

Amid the blessings promised by God to the Israelites in 
the holy land^ was that it should be " a land of oil*olive," 
(Deut. viii. -8.) and that he would give them olive trees, which 
they planted not. {lb. vi. 11.) And, accordingly, we find 
that they had their o/it?f<>yar{2s. (1 Sani. viii. 14. 2 Kings, v. 
26. Nen. v. 11.) These were made sometimes '* in the 
low plains," (1 Chron. xxvii. 28.) and Sometimes in the high 

Sonnds, as on the Mount of-^Olives, and on Mount CarmeL 
anndrel does not mention any olive trees growing upon 
Mount Olivet when he visited it, biit says, '' About twenty 
yards lower they show you Gethsemane, an even plat of 

Sound, not above fifty-seven yards sauare, lying between 
e foot of Mount Olivet and the brook Cedron« It is well 
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planted with olive trees, and tliose of so old a growth, that 
they are belifeved to be the same that stood here in our 
blessed Saviour's time. In virtue of which persuasion, the 
olives, and olive stone, and oil, which they produce, become 
an excellent commodity in Spain. But that these trees 
cannot be so ancient as is pretended, is evident from what 
Josephus testifies. Lib. vii. Bel. Jud. cap. l5. ; and in other 
places, viz. that Titus, in his siege of Jerusalem, cut down all 
the trees within about one hundred furlongs of Jerusalem ; 
and that the soldiers were forced to fetch wood so far, for 
making their mounts, when they assaulted the temple.'' 
(p. 105.) He also Speaks of passmg *' through large olive- 
yards," between Kane Leban and Beer ; (p. 64.) and likewise 
of ** having gone about half an hour through the olive-yards 
of Sidon*" (p. 119.) From the Mount of Olives the Israelites 
obtained the olive branches, which they put up, with branches 
of other trees, on their houses, and m the courts of the 
temple, at the feast of tabernacles. (Neh.' ym. 15.) There 
were figures of olive trees in the temple, (see Psalm lii. 8. 
Zech. iv. 3. Rev. xi. 4.) and the posts of the entrance to the 
holy of holies, and the posts of the door of the temple, as 
well as Solomon's two cherubims covering the ark, were of 
olive wood. Toumefort mentions eighteen kinds of olives ; 
but, in the Scripture, we read only of the cultivated and wild 
olive. The cultivated olive is of a moderate height, and 
thrives best in a sunny and warm soil. Its trunk is knotty, 
its bark smooth, and of an ash colour; its wood solid, and 
yellowish ; its leaves oblong, and almost like those of the 
willow, of a dark green colour on the upper side, and whitish 
below : perhaps, instead of green olive, we should read 
flourishing olive. Psalm lii. Jerem. xi. 16. In the month of 
June it puts forth white flowers, growing in bunches, each of 
one piece, widening towards the top, and dividing into 
four parts. After this flower succeeds the fruit, which ii^ 
oblong and plump. It is first green, then pale, and when 
quite ripe, becomes black, mthin it is inclosed a hard 
stone, filled with oblong seeds. The wild olives were of a 
lesser kind." {Brown^.) Olive trees were grafted ; {Rom. xi; 
17, 24.) and, it should seem, that at times, probably from 
some blight, either by frost or insect, it cast off* its flowers, 
and "the labour of the olive failed;** {Habak. iii. 17.) for 
Eliphaz, in Job,, (xv. 32, 33.) says of the prosperous sinner, 
" It shall be accomplished before his time, and his branch 
shall not be green. He shall shake off* his unripe grape as 
the vine, ana shall oast' off* his flower as the olive." The 
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fruit was gathered by shaking and by beating^{Isa. xvii. 6» 
DeuL xxiv. 20.) and the oil was expressed from it by tread- 
ing. (Mich. vi. 15.) The first fruits of the oil were offered at 
^' the feast of ingathering/' or of "tabernacles," on the 
fiileenth day of the seventh month. (Exod. xxiii. 16. Levit. 
xxiii. 39. riitmh. xviii. 12.) It was used for anointing, in 
many kinds of cookery, where we use fat and butter ; in 
medicine, and for burning in lamps. Solomon was to furnish 
Hiram, for himself, and nis servants, twenty thousand baths 
of pure oil. (1 KingSy v. 11. 2 Chron. iii. 10.) 

The Jig tree, in this climate, seldom exceeds eight or nine 
feet in height, nor has it a stem much thicker than a man's 
arm. There are, however, two in the garden of the Arch- 
bishop's Palace at Lambeth, said to be the first which were 
introduced into this country by Cardinal Pole, which cover 
" a space of wall fifty feet in height, and forty in breadth. 
The circumference of the stem of one of them is twenty- 
/ ^ight inches, and of the other twenty-one." (Gilpin s Forest 
Scenery, vol. i. p. 152.) They, however, grow very large in 
the East ; and some of them are capable, it is said, of 
sheltering fifty horsemen, according to others, four hundred. 
(Brown.) The size of Uie leaf is very large. The fig tree 
contains a milky or oily juice, the deficiency or redundancy 
of which renders it barren. When this jui^e is deficient, the 
overseer cures it with dung (Luk^, xiii. 8.) and sweet water; 
when it is . redundant, he causes part of it to evaporate* 
Toumefort says, that in the islands of the ^rchipelago, one of 
their .fig trees generally produces two hundred and fourscore 
pounds weight of fruit. They were sometimes planted in 
vineyards. (Luke, xiii. 6, 7.) Its shooting out was a sign 
that summer was nigh at hand. (lb, xxi. 29, 30.). The 
barren fig tree, which hs^d leaves and no fruit, and was cucsed 
by our Lord a few days before the passover, when, according 
to St. Mark> " the time. of figs was not yet," (xi. 13.) auffered 
its sentence probably, not because it had not ripe figs on it, 
but because." it had no. show of fruit," no young ones to 
cipen in due time. Sjpring was the season for green figs: 
'f lo ! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the tiine of the singing of birds 
i» come> and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; the 
Jig tree putteth forth her green Jigs, and the vines with the 
tender grape give a good smell." (Song of Solomon, ii. 
U — 13. If visited by the locust, they ate off the bark clean, 
^d left the boughs white. (Joel, i. 7.) When gathered, they 
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were dried ai^ pressed into cakes ; a part of Abigail's present 
to David was •* two hundred cakes oJJigsJ* (1 Sam, xxv* 18,) 
The sycamine^ sycamore^ or Egyptian fi^, a very different 
tree from our sycamore, which is a species of plane, hag 
its name from sycos, a fig tree, and moros^ a mulbeiry tree, 
because it partakes of the nature of each of these trees ; of 
the mulberry tree in its leaves, and of the fig in its frailu 
This fruit grows neither in clusters, nor at the ends of the 
branches ; but sticking to the trunk of the tree, which is 
sometimes so large, that three men can hardly- grasp it. It 
is always green, and bears fruit at several seasons of the 
year, its taste is pretty much like a wild fig. Amos says, 
** I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet's son ; but I was 
an herdsman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit/' or wild figs. 
<vii. 14.) Pliny and other naturalists observe, that this fruit 
does not grow ripe till it is nibbed with iron combs, after 
which it ripens in four days. And Jerome upon Amos says, 
'' that without this management, the figs cannot be eaten,' 
because of their intolerable bitterness. To render this tree 
fruitful, they make chinks and clefts in the bark, through 
which a kind of milky liquor continually distils." This, it is. 
said, causes a little bough to be formed, having sometimes 
six or seven fi^s upon it. They are hollow^ witliont grains ; 
and there is found in them a little yellow matter, which is 
generally a nest of grubs. Sycamores were common in 
Egypt, Judea, and other places; and the wood was used in 
the former country, for barks and for coffins; and, in the 
ttkummy-pits, has been found fresh when 3000 years old. In 
Judea, it was used for building common houses; (1 Kings, 
x» 27.) and so to '^ change sycamores into- cedars," {Isa* 
ix. 10.) is to render the buildings of cities^ and the state of 
the nation, much more glorious than before. They were of 
so much consequence, uiat David placed Baal-hanan^ the 
Gederite, over *' the sycamore trees that were in the low 
plains." (1 Ckron. xxvii. 28.) We hear of their growing by 
the vray-side in our Lord's time. {Luke, xvii. 6. xix» 4.> 
JVfention is made o( mulberry trees, (2 Sam.y. 23, 24. 1 CAitm.- 
xiv.l4, 16.) and '* the valley of mulberry trees/' {Pialmlxxxiv. 
6.) according to the marginal reading. Bat it seems to be 
doubted whether these trees were not rather weeping milows. 
(See Brovm,) There does not seem to be any proof that 
silk, the produce of the worm of the mulberry tree, was 
grown in (Janaan. Sandys, indeed, speaking of Sidon, when 
he visited it;, says^ '^ The merchandizes appropriate to this 
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place ftr6 cottoi^s and silksy iivhich: here are rAside m thi^ 
mulberry groves^ in difFerent quantity." (p. 212.) 

The p(Sm tree grows very tall and upright, and the leayes 
retain their verdure through the whole year. The more it i«( 
exposed to the sun it grows the better, and is said to flourish 
the more for having weights pressed upon its head, or 
suspended to its branches. The fruit of it is csdled the Date, 
a sort of fig, sweet and luscious^ and it produces little till 
about thirty years old ; after which, while the juice continues, 
the older it becomes the more fruitful it is; and will bear 
three or four hundred pounds of dates every year. A kind 
of wine is also extracted from it, which is perhaps What the 
Scripture calls shichar, or stroFig drink. (1 Sam. i. 16. Provj 
XX. 1.* Luke, i. 15.) It likewise yields a kind 6f honey; 
Doddridge, in his paraphrase on John, xiii. 26. s^yA, "And 
when he had dipped the sop in a thick kind of sauce macte o7 
dates, raisins, and other ingredients beaten together,' and pro-^ 
perly dilated, he gave it to Judas Iscariot,*' ficc; He adds ii9 
a note, " The Jews still retain such a saiice, which they call 
eharoseih, made of such ingrediekits, about the consikence of 
mortar, to represent the elny '■ in which their forefather^ 
wrought, while they were under bondage to the Egyptians. 
See Smx ^' Synag. Jud. cap. 18., and the Religi&us Cetemoniei 
of all Nations, vol: i. p. 216.*' There were figui^es^ of palni 
trees in Sotomon'^ temple, and in EzekiePs visionary one. 
(1 Kings, vi. 29. Ezek. xl. 16.) Branches of palm were the 
symbols of victory and triumph. (John, xii. 13. Rev. vii. 9.) 
Palms grew on the banks of Jordan ; but the best were those 
on the plains of Jericho, thence called " the City of Palni 
trees," {Dent, xxxiv.^.) and those of Engedi, called also, oA 
that account, Hazazon-tamar, or the cutting of the paim tree. 
The palm tree, from the same root, produces a great number 
of suckers, which form upward a kind of grove or wood by 
their spreading. It was probably under the shade of a little 
wood of this kind, that the prophetess who discomfited 
Sisera ^* dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah,** between 
Ramah and Bethel. {Judges, iv. 6.) 

The pomegranate tree, as its name declares, is 6f the apple 
kind. It grows to the height of about eighteen or iwenty 
feet, and is very spreading* In Judea, probably, they grew 
much higher, since we hear, that on a ^certain occasion, 
'* Saul terried,** that is, in his tent, ^' in the uttermost part of 
Gibeah, under a pomegranate tree which is in Migron.** 
(1 Sam. xiv. 2.) Its wood is hard and knotty, the bark is 
reddish, the leaves greemsb^ inclining to red^ and somewhat 
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like those of mjfrrfa. It has prichleBy or thorns, upon its 
branches; but the wild kind is more prickly than the culti- 
vated^ The blossoois are bell-shaped, large, handsome, and 
red. When the .flowers are double, they produce no fruit. 
The fruit is very beautiful, of a reddish polour, both without 
and within. The juice is like wine, mixed with little grains 
or kernels. Wine was sometimes made of it, or mixed with 
it. (Sol&mori's So9ig, viii. 2.) The rind, or shell, is large and 
hard> Pomegranates were hung round the lower hem of the 
lon^ robe of the high priest, alternately with bells; {Exod. 
xxviii. 33, 34. xxxix. 25, 26.) and on the net-work, which 
corered the two pillars of the temple, Jachin and Boaz, 
were two hundred figures of pomegranates, ninety-six of 
which were seen on a side. (1 Kings, vii. 18, 42. 2 Kings, 
XXV. 1*7,) Pomegranates were among the specimens of choice 
fruit brought by the faithful spies out of the promised la^d, 
^Numb. xiii. 23.) and they were among the good things 
promised to the IsraeUtes; (Deut. viii. 8.) and again by 
Hagmi^ on the rebuilding the temple, on the return from the 
Bab^onish captivity, (ii. 19.) They were sometimes planted 
in orchards as the principal trees. {SQlomons Song, iv. 13.) 

In la^ating of tne appk tree, Brown says, '* Perhaps the 
Hebrews extended this name to pear, cherry, and other fruit 
trees. Nay, Bochard says, there were few of either, in 
.Canaan. Nay, though orange and lemon trees now grow in 
considerable ntimbers in that country, it is. doubtful if they 
did so in the more ancient times, k is therefore probable, 
that Tappuahh properly means the citron tree, and its fruit. 
Citron trees are very noble, exceedingly large ; their leaves 
very beautiful, continuing always on the tree, of an exqui- 
Mtely fine «mell, and afibrding a most delightful shade. 
•Their fruit, or citrons, is very sweet and pleasant, of the 
colour of gold, extremely fragrant, and proper to be smelled 
'by such as are faint: {Solomon's Song, viii. 5.. ii. 3, 5. vii. 8. 
Prov.xxY. 11.) Damascus, in Syria, was peculiarly famed 
for its fine apples and pears, Bgypt for its bad ones."* 

But little IS said in Scripture respecting the almond tree, 
but, that little sufficiently proves its existence, and the 
honour in which it was held. The rod of Aaron, which 
-miraculously blossomed and bore fruit in a night, and rwhich 
.was afterwards preserved in the ark, (Numb. xni. 8.) was 
made of almond wood ; and the bowls of the golden candle- 
sticks, in the temple, were ^' made like unto almonds, with a 
:knop and a flo;iver in one branch." (Erod. xxv. 31—46.) 
.The hoary head of the agi^d m&a is said to *' flouri^lv as the 
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almond tree** covered with its blossoms, {Eccks, xii, 6.) '* the 
blossoms of the grave*/' ** The Hebrew name of the 
almond tree" is said by Brown to be " derived from 8hiik(id, 
which signifies to watch^ and imports that it keeps its station, 
being the first that blossoms in the spring, and the last Uiat 
fades in harvest." In the present which JaQob .sent to 
Joseph^ as governor of Egypt, were ^^ nuts and almonds.'* 
(fieti* xliii. 11.) '^ The nuts here mentioned," says Orton, 
« were most probably the pistachio nuts, which were reckoned 
a great dainty, and were peculiar to Judea and Syria." . '.' A 
garden otnuts'^ is mentioned in Solomon's Song^ vi. 11. The 

Jdstachio tree grows to the height of twenty-fiye or thirty 
bet. Whatever may have been the food of John the Baptist 
in the wilderness, of which more will be said . under the 
article locust , in treating, of the animals of the Israelites, yet 
it is certain, on the authority of Sandys^ and other travellers, 
that there is a treCj or shrubs growing in Judea, called the 
locust treCf the buds of which something resemble asparagus., 
(See Sand^Sy p. 183, and Doddridge, on Matt. iii. 4. vol. i. 
p. 101.) 

. Sandys, speaking of Jericho and her palm trees, says, that 
she was '' chiefly proud of her balsamum. A plant then 
onely thought particular unto Jury, which grew most plenti« 
fully in this valley, and on the sides of the west^rne moun^ 
taines which confine it ; being about two cubits high, growing 
upright, and yeerely pruned of her superfluous branches. In 
the summer, they lanced the rine with a stone, (not to bee 
touched with Steele) but not deeper than the inward filme; 
for, otherwise, it forthwith perished : from whence those 
fragrant and precious teares aid distill, which now are onely 
brought us from India; but they far worse, and generally 
sophisticated. . The bole of this shrub is of least esteeme, 
the rine of greater, the seed exceeding that, but the liquor of 
greatest ; knowne to be right in the curdling of milke, and 
not staining garments. Here remained two orchards thereof, 
in the daies of Vespasian; in defence of which a battel was 
fought Mrith the Jewes, that endeavoured to destroy them. 
Of such repute with the Romans, that Pompey first, and 
afterwards Titus, did present it, in their triumphs, a? an 
especial glory ; now utterly lost, through the barbarous waste 
^nd neglect of the Mahometans." (p. 197.) This is the 
famous Balm of Gilead, so highly celebrated in Scripture. 
iJerem. viii. 22. ^vi. 11. H. 8.) 

' * Percy's Old Ballads, Introduction to the Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
.Green. 
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What has been said respecting the several trees, has anti-' 
cipated what may be said respecting orchards, expept, that 
much the same distinction seems to have beeir made with the 
Israelites between orchard and garden, that there is with us' 
now; for though the words were sometimes used promis- 
cuously^ yet that seems to be. called an orchard which con- 
sists principally of trees; while the garden is for smaller 
shrubs, herbs, flowers/ and esculents, and was used more for 
pleasure. Solomon, in his magnificence and pursuit of plea- 
sure, says, " I made me great works; I builded me houses;' 
I planted me vineyards.; I made me gardens and orchards, 
and I planted trees in them of all kind of fruits : I made me 
pools of water, to water therewith the wood that bringeth 
forth trees/- (Eccles. ii. 4 — 6.) 

As man was, in a state of innocence, placed in a garden, 
through which a river ran, and in which grew " every tree 
thatis pleasant to the sight and good for food," {Gen. ii. 9.) 
so, it is not to be wondered at, that man should have at- 
tempted in all ages, to imitate this forfeited abode of lost 
innocence. The gardens of Solomon had their '^ foimtains/' 
{Song of Solomon, iv. 16.) or springs bubbhng up, and running 
in murmuring streams; *'all manner of pleasant fruits,** (/ft. 
vii. 13.) the vine, the fig-tree and^the palm, the pomegranate; 
the apple and the nut; {lb. ii, 3 — 5, 13. iv. 13. vi. 11. vii. 
7, 8.) " eamphire with spikenard, and saffron ; calamus and 
cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense, myrrh and aloes, 
with kll the chief spices;" (16. iv. 13, 14.) the mandrakes (vii. 
13.) giving their pleasant smell, the rose of Sharon and the 
lily of the valleys, (/ft. ii. 1, 16. ti. 2, 3.) Here too, probably, 
were 'Hhe cedar, the shittah tree and the myrtle, and the oil 
tree ;" *' the fir tree, and the pine, and the box tree." {Isa. xli. 
19. Ix. 13.) Ahab coveted the vineyard of Naboth the 
JezreeWte, which was in Jezreel, hard by his palace, that he 
might '* have it for a garden of herbs.*' (1 Kings, xxi. 2.) And 
the Israelites, in the time of Isaiah, abused their gardens to 
purposes of idolatry, having one particular tree in the midst 
of it, probably, in imitation of "the tree of life in the midst 
of the garden of Eden," where they performed their rites. 
{Isa. i. 29. Ixv. 3. Ixvi. 17.) 

It was> probably too, in a garden, but used for a very dif^ 
ferent purpose, under one particular ^g tree, that He who 
sees all things, though at a distance, and who sees into the 
inmost thoughts of man, beheld the Israelite indeed in whom 
was no guile, employed in his devotions to the one living 
and true God. {John, i. 48.) Josephus says^ that in his time> 
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tfae eoimity. round . Jeriwalem was 'well planted^ and mter-^ 
spensed wkfa gardens^ for more than eleven miles round the 
city. (See Kett on Prophecy^ vol. i. p. 101.) Isaiah^ speaking 
of tbe desolate state of Jerusalem^ s&ys, ^ - the daughter m 
Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard^ as a lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers,** (i. 9.) To persons who have seen cucumbers 
growing ODiy under frames, or under hand-glasses on a hot- 
bed, tins simile may not be intelligible ; bat, at Sandy in 
Bedfordshire, .and the neighbouring country^ they are grown 
on a very extensive scale, in gardens of perhaps half an acre> 
or an acre, or more, with a cottage in the midst, or adjoining. 
They are sown in the open ground, in drills, every eight ot 
nine days, that some seed may always be in the ground to 
come up and succeed, in case that which is up should* b^ 
cut off by the frost. Two thousand bushels have been sold 
out of the parish of Sandy in one week. They are carried 
by the gardeners in carts . all round the country, to' the 
distance, perhaps, of sixty miles, and sold at the low price of 
three large, or five smaller ones for a penny : they have 
indeed been sold as low as sixteen for a penny ''^« 

In respect to the gourd ^ Brown writes, f'. It is hard to say 
what was the kikayon, gourd ^ that covered Jonah^s head at 
Nineveh. . Jerome says it was a small shrub, which, in the 
sandy places of Canaan, grows up in a few days to a consi- 
derable height, and with its large leaves, forms an agreeaUe 
shafde. It is now generally thought to be the Palmu Christi, 
which the Egyptians call kikL It is somewhat like a lily^ 
with large smooth and black spotted leaves. Dioscorides 
mentions a kind of it that grows to the height of a fig-tree^ 
and whose branches and trunk are hollow as a reed, (Jonak^ 
iv. 64 Harmer seems to think it was all that he had fof 
, hsB bootk Wild gourds are plants which produce branches 
and leaves, which creep along the surface of the earth, as 
those of the cucumber. Its fruit is of the form and size of 
an orange, containing a light substance, but so excessively 
bitter,^ that it has been called tbe gall of the earth, and it .is 
ready to kill one with violent purging. Theuchzer thinks it 
might be the white briar, or white vine, the ][>errie8 of which 
the young prophet gathered, and which are agreeable to the 
eye, but very bitter, and viol«itly purgative." (2 Kings, iv. 39.) 
In 1 Kings, vi. 18. we are told that in Solomon's temple 

* ^ee Time*t Telescope for IQir, p. S54. Between WarringtOD and 
Manchester cucumbers are grown in laree quantities, in the open fields, 
which produce some of the iaiigest, and Soest ever seen. — Edit. 
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-" the cedar of the house within was carved with kndps and 
openjlowers," In the mar^n it is gourds. And in NumberSy 
xi. 6., the Israelites murmur for the " the cucumbers dinA 
melons" which they had in Egypt. They would, probably, if 
they did not find these m the land of Canaan; obtain seed 
from Egypt, and under these terms may possibly be the 
whole oi the cucumber dLtid melon tribe, as gourds, pumpkins, 
8cc. comprehended. On the same reasoning we must suppose 
that they had garlick and onions, (Numb. xi. 6.) of wnich 
,the Jews are very fond at this day. 

. The mandrake is a plant of the penfandria monogynia class, 
the rooi of which, at some distance from its upper pdxt, is 
generally divided into two branches, which is the reason 
why it is thought to have somewhat of the figure of a man, 
the two branches representing his two legs. From this root 
spring, in the male mandrake, a number of leaves, narrow at 
the base, and obtuse at the end. These are about a foot in 
length, and five inches in breadth ; and are of a dusky green 
colour, and. of an unpleasant smell. The female has longer 
and narrower leaves, and is of a darker colour. The fruit is 
a large roundish berry, containing two cells, and a great 
number. of seeds. It has been groundlessly imagined, that 
mandrakes conciliate affection, or cure barrenness; but they 
are a soporific of considerable virtue : small doses of its bark 
have done good in hysteric disorders ; but, if used in larger 
quantities, it brings on conviilsions, and other bad symptoms. 
According ta our translation of Genesis, Xxx. 14 — 16. Reuben 
having found mandrakes in the field, Rachel coveted them ; 
^nd Leah, on a certain condition, allowed her to have them. 
But whjat were the dudaim which Reuben found, whether 
mandrakes, jessamine, violets, lilies, pleasant flowers, mush- 
rooms, or citron apples, we cannot determine. Some suppose 
the^i to be such agreeable flowers of the field fis children 
gather, Reuben then being only about five or. six years af 
age. The dudaim, mentioned in Solomon^s Song, vii. 13. 
being naiped along with fruits, were probably some, kind of 
fiiiit likewise. Dioscorides, Lemnius, and Augustine, tell us, 
that mandrakes have a sweet smell ; but, then, these must 
have been diflerent from ours. , Some say, that though the 
leaves of the female plant have a very disagreeable smell, yet 
those of the male plant have a pleasant one. We are told, 
that in the province of Pekin, in China, there is a kind of man- 
drake so very, valuable, th^t a pound of the root is worth 
thrice its weight in silver ; for they say that it so wonderfully 
restores the sinking spirits of dying persons,, that there is 
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often time for the lise of othet means, and thereby for recover-' 
iog them to life and health. (See Brown and Cruden,) 

The term herb has different senses annexed to it in Scrip- 
ture. Sometimes it is put for the whole vegetable creation^ 
as in Gen, ix. 3., and sometimes for the smaller vegetables, as 
distinguished from the larger, or trees, as in Gin. i. 29.; and 
sometimes it is used to denote the smallest, as cultivated in 
gardens, and distinguished from trees 2cad. shrubs, (Luke,^ 
xi. 42. Rom. xiv. 2.) In this sense it inay comprehend .all 
the cabbage tribe, what are called pot herb's, and also 
those which are good for medicine. When man was in a: 
state of innocence, and his body not liable to disease and* 
death, every thing was good for him; but, on his body- 
becoming subject to disease and death, some of them became 
injurious and poisonous; and others, again, were their anti^i 
dotes, or' medicinal.' The Israelites were to eat the paschal 
lamb '* with bitter herbs,^^ {Exod. xii. 8.) to remind them of 
their bitter bondage in . Egypt. • One of these was hyssop, 
with a bunch of whi<ih the blood of the paschal lamb was to 
be sprinkled on the lintel and two side posts of the door of 
the house. (Exod, xii. 22.) It was also used on other 
occasions. (Levit. xiv. 4, 62.) It is a shrub which sends 
forth a multitude of twigs or suckers, from one root; as 
hard as any large wood, and ordinarily grows about a foot 
and a half high, at proper distances^ The stalk puts out 
longish leaves on both sides, which are hard, odoriferous, 
warmish, and a little bitter to the taste. The blossoms on 
the top of the stem are of an azure colour, and like to an ear 
of corn. It is said of Solomon, that " he spake of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall'' (1 Kings, iv. 33.) But as 
hyssop does not grow out of the wall, nor is it the sniallest of 
vegetables, as the cedar is the largest, so some commentators^ 
instead oi hyssop read moss. Another of the bitter herbs of 
the Israelites was probably rue {Luke, xi. 42.) and wormwoods 
(£)eM^. xxix. 18. Prov. v. 4.) We hear also of mint: (Liuke^ 
xi. 42.) Mustard is one of the plants with cruciform flowers^ 
the pistil of which arises from the cup, and finally becomes a 
long pod, divided by an intermediate membrane into tjvo 
cells, containing small roundish seeds, which are of a hot, 
sharp, and biting taste. Our Saviour compared the kingdom 
of heaven to " a grain of mustard seed, which a man took 
and sowed in his field.'' He says it is *' the least of all 
seed, but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, 
and' becomieth a tree^ so that the birds of the air come an4 
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lodge m the branches thereof." (^Mati. xtii. 31, 3S.) There 
are eleven or twelve kinds of nmstard. That of Canaan 
grew much larger than ours. " The Jewish Talmud mentions 
a stalk of it that was sufficient to bear a man climbing up on 
it, and another whose principal branch bore three barrels of 
mustard seed.'' (^Brown.) The manna which fell from heaven 
for the IsraeUted in the wilderness. Is compared to coriander 
seed, {Exod. xvi. 31. Numb. xi. 7.) on account of its round- 
ness, which shows that coriander was well known to ihem. 
It is a plant of the pentandria digynia class ; the fruit is a 
roundish berry, containing two half round seeds ; the two 
^eeds together being about the bigness of a pea, with a 
smooth surface. It has an aromatic smell, and a |deasant 
taste; and is useful in medicine for stomach complaints 
arising frotn wind. 

But the Israelites had not only their fields, their vineyards, 
and ^their gardens; but, likewise, their woods wad forests. 
From these were obtained wood for Jiringj for agricultural 
and domestic purposes, and timber for building. The most 
remarkable of these was the forest of Lebanon, or Libanus^ 

trowing on the mountain of the same name in the south of 
yria, and north of Canaan. When taken at large, Brown 
says it is 300 miles in circumference, and consists of two 
large mountains, Libanus and Anti-libanus. According to 
ti^ ancients, these mountains lay east and west; but, accord- 
ing to the modems, north and south ; Libanus on the west 
side, and Anti-libanus on the east; with Coele-Syria, or 
Hollow-Syria, or the pleasant valley of Lebanon, {Joshua, 
xi. 17.) between them. According to.Calmet, Mount Lebanon 
is shaped like a horse-shoe, with its opening towards the 
noii;h. It be^ns about ten miles from the Mediterranean 
Sea, well norSiward in Syria, and runs south tiH almost over 
against Sidon, then turns eastwards on the north frontiers of 
<&like ; and, lastly, turns northward, running as far as 
Ziaodicea Scabiosa, in Syria. But, according to Maundrel 
find Relaiid, the valley between the two mountains is- much 
more long and nanow than Calmet's representation will 
dlow of. Maundrel says, ''Having gone for three hours 
across the plain of Tripoli, I arrived at the foot of Libanus; 
and from thence continually ascending, not without great 
fetigue, came in four hours and a half to a small village 
called Eden, and in two hours and a half more to the cedarsi 
These noble trees grow amongst the snow, near the higbest 
part of Lebanon; and are remarkable, as well for their own 
ag^ atid largeness, as for those frequent allusions made to 
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t^em in ti^ Word of Ood. Here are some^ of them ve]ry*(dd^ 
and of a prodigious bulk; and. otfajers younger^ of a sQialier 
size. Of the former, I could reckon up only sixteen; and 
the latter are very numerous. J measured one of the largest, 
and found it twelve yards six inches in girt, and yet sound ; 
and thirty-seven yards in th/e spread of its. boughs. At 
about five or six yards from the groaod, it was divided into 
five limbs, e^qh of whiph w^s equal to a great.tree." (Journey, 
p. 142.) '* But the truth is,*' says Brown, *^ travellers are in 
so much danger from thetwild beasts that haiimt it, and from 
the scarce tamer Arabs that rove about it, that they dare not 
search it with such care and deliberation as an exax^t descrip- 
|ion would require." In Lebanon, it is sai4, that four moun-P 
tains rise, as it were, ooe above another ; the first has ^ 
fruitful soil, excellent for vines; the second is barren; the 
third enjoys an almost perpetual spring; the fourth is often, 
bi^t not always, covered with snow. . De la Roque thinks 
that Lebanon is higher than the Alps and Pyrenees; The 
vast . numbers of lions, leopards, and other wild beasts, 
rendered it dang^rojis to walk in. But the vines in the 
lower parts, and the cedars on the top of it, rendered it 
extremely beautiful and. fragrant; *' the smell of Lebanon** 
was proverbial. {Solomon's S^mg, iv. 11* v. 16. Hasl xiv- 
5— -7.) The springs in it, and the waters that descended 
from those springs, and from the melting of the snow in the 
spring, in the rivers Jordan, and Eleutherus, Abana; and 
Pharpl)ar, that run to the southward, ^d in the rivers of 
Hossian, Cadichce, and Abvali, that, run we^t or north, are 
fine water. ( J^r. xviii. 14.) Moses had a strong desire 4io 
see Lebanon, but was only allowed a distant prospect of it. 
(^Deut, iii. 25. xxxiv. 1—3.) From Lebanon, Solomon had. 
his wood fpr building the temple and other structures. For 
this purpose he made a .treaty with Hiram, King of Tyre, 
'J Now, therefore, command thou that they hew me cedal: 
trees out of Lebanon; and my servants snail be with thy 
servants; and unto thee will I give, hire for thy servint^ 
stccording tp all that thou shalt appoint: for thou knov^e^ 
.that there is not among us^ any that caii .skill. to > hew 
iiioiber hke unto Sidonians. Ana Hiram sent to Solomon, 
raying,. I have considered the things which thou sentest -to 
Ime for; and I will do all thy desire conpeming timber of 
cedar, and concerning timber of^'r. My servants shall bring 
them down from Lebanon unto the sea ; and I will convey 
them by sea in floats unto the place that thou 3halt appoint 
m?, and ^ilL cause them to be. discharged there, ana thou 
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shalt receive them ; and tiiou shalt accpmpliBh my desire in* 
giving food for my household. And King Solomon raised 
a levy out of all Israel; and the levy was thirty thousand 
men. And he sent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a month 
by courses ; a month they were in Lebanon, and two months^ 
at home ; and Adbniram was over the levy. And Solomon 
had threescore and ten thousand that bare burdens, and four- 
score hewers in the mountains/' &c. (1 Kings^ v. 6, 8, 9, 13 
— 16.) From Lebanon the Tyrians and Sidonians had their 
wood for shipping and building ; and the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans a great part of the wood which they used in their 
sieges of the cities of Syria, Canaan, and Phenicia. *' The 
tower of Lebanon, which looketh towards Damascus," was, 
perhaps, a castle built by David, or Solomon, at the south- 
east of Lebanon, to awe the Syrians ; if it was not, rather^ 
" the house of the forest of Lebanon," a stately structuire at 
Jerusalem, mostly built with cedars from Lebanon, {Solomon* s 
Song, vii. 4. 1 Kings, vii. 2.) We are told also that Jothamj 
king of Judah, ** built cities in the mountains of Judah, and 
in tite forests he built castles and towers." (2 Chron. xxvii. 4.) 
Lebanon was called also " the king's forest," because the 
Persian kings took it under their especial care, and Asaph 
was the keeper of it. {Neh. ii. 8.) 

There were a variety of forests besides in Canaan ; as the 
forest of Hareth, in the south of Judah ; (1 Sam. xxii. 5.) 
of mount Ephraim; (Joshua, xvii. 18.) of Bethel; (2 Kings^, 
ii. 24.) of Bashan ; (Js, xi. 13. Zech. xi. 2.) and of Car- 
mel; {2 Kings, xix. 23.) It is probable that marshes, pro- 
ducing shrubd or thickets, were called woods. On the east 
of Jordan was the " wood of Ephraim," because Jephthah 
had there routed and cut off multitudes of the Ephraimites. 
{Judges, xii. 6. 2 Sam xviii. 6.) Here too it was that Da- 
vid's army fought with Absalom. The principal frees of 
these forests, besides the ceiflar and the^r^ already mentioned, 
seem to have been the cypress and the oak ; (2 Sam, xriii. 
9. /sa. xliv. 14. Ezek. xxvii. 6.) the ash; (Is. xliv. 14.) the 
teU-^ree {Is. vi. 13.) and the almug, or algum (1 Kings, x. Hi 
2Chron. ii. 8. ix. 10.) supposed to be the same as ebony, 
Brazil wood, citron tree, or some gummy sort of wood, per- 
haps that which produces the gum ammoniac or Arabic; 
and, so, is thought by some to be the same as the shittak 
tree. (Is. xli. 19.) That some art was Used on some of these^ 
cdiled strengthening them, to make them perhaps more strong, 
and straight, and beautiful, perhaps cutting off the side 
branches and dressing them, appears from Is. xliv. 14. : ^He 
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heweth him down cedaf^^ and taketh the cypress and the 
oak> which he strengthenelh for himself among the trees of 
the forest." These forests were sometimes s^t on fife by 
lightning, by accident, or by the malice of an invading army, 
when the scene must have been tremendously awful. {Psalm 
xxix. 1 — ^9. Is. ix. 18. x. 18. Jerem.xxu 14. Zech. xii. 6.) 

We hear Kkewise of ** willows by the water-courses :" (Is, 
xliv. 4.) and willows afforded branches, amongst other 
trees, for erecting the tents at the feast of tabernacles. 
(Levit. xxiii. 40.) Sandys, speaking of the river Jprdan^ 
says, it is ".shadowed on both sides with poplars^ alders, 
iamarix, and reedes of sundry kinds. Of some the Arabians 
make darts and javelins; of others, arrowed of principaU 
esteem ; others they select- to write with, more used tnan 
quils by the people of these countries." (p. 141 •) 

That 'the Israelites had made roads or highways, and in 
what manner they were made, is evident from several pas- 
sages of Scripture. In Levit. xxvi. 22» it is threatened them, 
that, if they are disobedient, ^* their highways shall be deso- 
late ;" and in Judges, v. 6. we are told, that^ " in the days 
of Jael, the highways were unoccupied, and the travellers 
walked through bye-wayp." From Is. xl. 3, 4. we learn how 
a highway was made: *' Prepare ye the way;" — " make 
straight in the desert i, highway ;" — " every valley shall be 
exalted ;" — ^the road raised or cast up through the vialley ; — 
f' and every mountain and hill shall be made low;" — the 
«)ad levelled over them . in a great measure ; — '* and the 
erooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.'' 
Such was the process of the Roman roads, and such is ours 
in Britain. It is true, we hear, in one place, a charge to 
*' gather out the stones." {Is. Ixii. ID.) But this must mean 
such stones as were top large, and would obstruct the pas- 
sage, as is often the case in a mountainous country. 

Of Rivers in the land of Canaan, the only oiie of any con- 
sequence was the Jordan ; which, with its lakes, or seas of 
Galilee, and the Dead Sea, ran through the whole extent of 
it from north to south. There weDB, besides, of inferior note, 
*' that ancienit river, the river Kishon/' {Judges, v. 21.) 
rising in one of its heads at the foot of Mount Tabor, end 
emptying itself into the Mediterranean sea, at the foot ot 
Mount Carmel; the brook, or river Jabbock, {Gen. xxxii. 
32. Deut, ii. 37.) rising ;in the mountains of Gilead, op the 
east of Jordan, aed rimniixg westward to Jordan, into which 
it empties itself a littie south of the sea of Tiberias^ after 
separating the kingdom of Sihon from that of the king q£ 
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Bashan ; — and " the river Arnon/' a small river, which rises 
in the mountains of Gilead, and runs along the north border 
of Moab, to the south-west, till it discharges itself into the 
Dead Sea. {Numb. xxi. 13. Judg. xi. 18, 26. Is. xvi. 2.) 
The brook is, for the most part, a small river, or stream, that 
flows but in rainy seasons, and ceases in the time of drought. 
{Job. vi. 16 — 18.) *' As the word Nachal" says Brown, 
(article Brook,) ^' signifies both a brook and valkj^, it is pos- 
sible there might be other brooks, which are rendered valleys 
dn our translation. Nay, in a country so abounding with 
hills as Canaan, it is probable valleys and brooks were seldom 
separate." A valleyj indeed, almost necessarily implies a 
brook ; ag the water, draining into the bottom from the higher 
ground, wears itself a channel ; and, in any thing pf a wet 
season, there must always be a stream. The brook Cherithy 
where Elijah was fed by the ravens, was on the east side of 
-Jordan. (1 Kings, xvii. 3, 4.) The principal brooks on the 
•west of Jordan, were Eshcot, Sorek, Atdron, and Gaash, 

There is no mention in Scripture, either directly or indi- 
rectly, of which the writer is aware, of any Bridge, The 
author of the article Bridge, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
says, indeed, '* The most simple part of these, we cannot 
doubt, were in use from the beginning of time* When any 
passage exceeded the step or stretch of a man's legs, we 
cannot imagine but his natural invention would lead nim to 
apply a stone, if of sufficient length to answer his purpose ; 
but if not, a piece of wood, or trunk of a tree, would be emr 
ployed in the same way, to render the passage more easy for 
himself. History does not inform us that this useful art 
was carried to any great extent in the ages of the antedilur 
vians ; but we can scarcely imagine but they were acquainted 
with it, so far as we have mentioned, and even to a greater 
degree. Can we suppose that such geniuses as discovered 
the method of founding and working in iron and brass, and 
the formation and use of musical instruments, would be 
wanting in discovering methods so intimately connected with 
their own advantage i*' He mentions the early degree of 
perfection and elegance at which the Chinese arrived in the 
construction of arches ; and the bridge of one arch, the span 
of which is 600 feet, and the height 750 feet, from one moiuir 
tain to another, and adds ; " It is universally allowed, that, 
iCNoali was not the founder of that monarchy, . it was soiiie 
of his grand-children, at a very early period j their form of 
government resembling the patriarchal, which, is in favour of 
S^oah being their founder ; and that, they cultivate those arts. 
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of which he instructed them in the rudiments.*' I cannot^ 
however, but think that, however obvious the laying a long 
stone, or plank, or. tree, over a narrow stream^ and the placing 
of stepping stones, in a wider, but shallow stream, and with 
long stones, or planks, from one to the other of these, may 
be, yet, for a wide stream, the Israelites, and the neighbouring 
nations, had no idea of a bridge. Jacob passed over the 
brook, or river Jabbok, with his family and cattle, at iheford. 
The men of Jericho pursued after the spies to " the^brds of 
Jordan ;"• (Josh, ii, 7. ; see also Judg. hi. 28.) and we hear 
also of " the fords of Arnon." {Isa. xvi. 2,) When David 
passed over Jordan, on his return to Jerusalem, ** there went 
afeny-boat to carry over the king's household." (2 Sam. 
xix. 18.) Sennacherib boasts to Hezekiah, that in the coun- 
tries through which he had passed, "with the sole of my 
feet have 1 dried up all the rivers of besieged places;" 
(2 Kings, xix. 24. Isa. xxxvii. 26.) which I understand, as 
a hyperbolical expression to imply, that his army was so 
numerous, that in fording the rivers, they brought away all 
the water on the soles of their feet 

Of the boats and skips of the Israelites, more will be said in 
treating of their^sAcric^. 

This seems to be the chief pf what may be said as to the 
cultivation of the land of the children of Israel. The con- 
sideration of their cattle, &c. or live stock, and a few other 
particulars, shall be reserved for a future Essay and Number. 

P. 



REVIEW. 

An Account of the Arctic Regions, wiih a History and Descrip- 
tion of' the Northern Whale-fishery. By W. Scoresby, 
Jun. F.R.S.E. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1820. Constable, 
pp. 657, 682. 

To a general reader the northern whale-fishery may seem 
but an unpromising subject, and an acquaintance with many 
individuals engaged in that adventurous occupation, may not 
prepossess him in favour of a book from the pen of the 
captain of a Greenland ship; but a perusal of the work 
before us will dissipate such prejudices, and introduce him 
to an author who discusses some of the most interesting 
topics of general science with much vigour and cultivation of 
intellect, while he describes the stupendous scenes of Arctic 
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nature with the rivacity of an intelligent and original 
observer. 

Captain Scoresby, though a young man, has been known 
for several years as^an enterprizing and successful whale- 
fisher, uniting to consummate professional skill and intre- 
pidity, uncommon scientific attainments. How these have 
been acquired by one who went to sea at eleven years of age, 
and has spent the succeeding seventeen summers amid me 
ices of Qreenland, ipight excite surprize ; but our business is 
less with the individual than with his work, an analysis of 
which we propose to submit to our readers ; premising that 
while it confirms to him the possession of those faculties at 
which we have hinted, it displays another quality, unfortu- 
hately too seldom combined with them, a deep and rational 
feeling of devotion, characterizing it mind as amiable as 
accomplished* 

The work comm«nce» with some jirdicfous remarks on the 
probability of eastern and western communications, between 
the northern Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. The exploratory 
voyages of the Russians have almost decided the question of 
the separation of Asia and America ; but the perils of that 
navigation, and the impossibility of accomplishing the voyage 
in one season, put to rest all hope of an advantageous com- 
munication between Europe and India by this route. The 
arguments'^addttced by our author render the existence of a 
north-west passage sufficiently probable ; and we agree with 
him in his scepticism as to the commercial utility of this 
passage, should it ever be discovered : yet we do not con- 
demn the recent attempts to discover it. The solution 
of this geographical' problem is an object worthy of a 
great nation, even though it did not hold out a rational 
promise of additional light on the phenomena of mag- 
netism, or of currents in the ocean. Approving then of 
the expeditions lately sent into the Arctic Seas (Uie last of 
which has been so much more successful than any preceding 
one) we only had to regret that any paltry etiquette of office 
ishould have deprived our country of the advantages it might 
have derived in such an undertaking, from the experience 
and perseverance of this accomplished mariner. This regret 
is not diminished on perusing Mr. Scoresby's observations 
on the mode of conducting expeditions in those inhospitable 
regions. The author's remarks on the means of reach mg the 
Pole itself, were first promulgated before the Wernerian 
Society of Naturat History at jEdinburgh, where they pro- 
duced, as we are told, an extraordinary sensation, from the 
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ingenuity and boldness of the proposal. Were the object 
worthy of the risk attending such an attempt, we have little 
doubt of the practicability of his plan; and are convinced^ 
that travelling from the northern extremity of Spitzbergen, in 
pledges drawn by dogs on tlie ice, is the only method by 
•which the Pole can be attained."" For our own part, we never 
put any faith in those speculations which represent the Pole 
as surrounded by open water. An imperfect acquaintance 
with the difficulties under which early navigators took celes- 
tial observations, or vague calculations of the effect of the 
summer's sun on the Arctic ices, are the slippery foundations 
on which the existence of a Polar basin rests. Before 
the invention of " Hadley's Quadrant,** little dependance 
could be placed on any observation of the sun's altitude, 
taken at sea, under the most favourable circumstances ; yet 
we are required by some writers to beUeve the accounts of 
early Patch navigators, ignorant of the Arctic currents, who, 
on the credit of observations, taken with no better instru- 
ment than the exploded ybres^o^, iii a climate subject to 
frequent fogs, and very extraordinary atmospheric refrac- 
tions, imagined that they had penetrated within less than one 
degree of the Pole, We will even venture to affirm, that, 
previous to the late voyage of Lieutenant Parry, the nearest 
approximation to the Pole, resting on good observations, is 
that attained by Mr. Scoresby and his father in 1806, when 
they reached latitude SI"* 30' ^n long. IQ"" east. 

An excellent analysis of the progress of discovery ii^ 
Arctic regions concludes the first chapter, and affords much 
curious information to tiiose who have no leisure or inclinar 
tion to peruse a vast collection of original authors ; and on^ 
of the appendices give a highly valuable chronological list 
of voyages in those regions, which seems very complete. 

The sepond chapter contains excellent descriptions of some 
Polar countries, particularly of Spitzbergen, ana Jan Mayen^s 
Island. The former, and part of the coasts of the latter, are 
laid down by Mr. S. in beautiful maps, constructed by himself 
from his own astronomical observations. In those little fre- 
quented regions, good observations have been rarely made ; 
and the geography of such dfstant and desolate countries is 
very erroneous in our best general charts. Thus Jan May en's 
Island is usually laid down in from 71® to 71® 23' north lat., 
and from 9® to 1 P west long. But from an actual survey of 
the coast. Captain Scoresby has ascertajined its true limits to 
lie between 70° 49' and 71^ 8' 20'^ north lat., and between 
7® 2& and 8° 44' w§st long. The account of the Iceb^rp of 
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Spitzbergen is striking, and affords very favourable specimens 
of our author*8 powers of description, besides illustrating the 
danger of incautiously approaching those majestic scenes: — 

" It is not easy to form an adequate coftception of these truly 
wonderful productions of natur^. Their maguitude, their beauty, 
and the contrast they form with the gloomy rocks around, produce 
sensations of lively interest. Their upper surfaces are generally 
concave ; the higher parts are always covered with snow, and have 
a beautiful appearance ; but the lower parts, in the latter end of 
every summer, present a bare surface of ice. The front of each, 
which varies in height from the level of the ocean, to 400 or 500 
feet above it, lies parallel with the shore, and is generally washed 
by the sea. This part, resting on the strand, is undermined to 
such an extent by the sea, when in any way turbulent, that 
immense masses, loosened by the freezing of water lodged in the 
recesses in winter, or by the effect of streams of water running over 
its surface, and through its chasms in summer, break asunder, and 
with a thundering noise fall into the sea. But as the water is in 
most places shallow in front of these icebergs, the masses which 
are dislodged are commonly reduced into fragments before they 
can be floated away into the main sea. 1 his fact seems to account 
for the rarity of icebergs in the Spitzbergen sea. 

" The front surface of icebergs is glistening and uneven. Where- 
ever a part has recently broken off, the colour of the fresh fracture 
is a beautiful greenish blue, approaching to emerald green; but 
such parts as have long been exposed to the air, are of a greenish 
grey colour, and at a distance sometimes exhibit the appearance of 
cliffs of whitish marble. In all cases, the effect of the icebei^ is to 
form a pleasing variety in prospect, with the magnificence of the 
encompassing snow-clad mountains, which, as they recede from the 
eye, seem to * rise crag above crag,' in endless perspective. 

" On an excursion to one of tlie Seven Icebergs, in July 1818, I 
was particularly fortunate in witnessing one of the grandest effects 
which these Polar glaciers ever present. A strong north-westerly 
swell having for some hours been beating on the shore, had 
loosened a number of fragments attached to the iceberg, and 
various heaps of broken ice denoted recent shoots of the seaward 
edge. As we rowed towards it, with a view of proceeding close 
to its base, I observed a few little pieces fall from the top ; and 
while my eye was fixed upon the place, an immense column, 
probably fifty feet square, and one hundred and fifty feet high, 
began to leave the parent ice at the top ; and leaning majestically 
forward with an accelerated velocity, fell with an awful crash into 
the sea. The water into which it plunged was converted into an 
appearance of vapour or smoke, like that from a furious cannonad- 
ing. % The noise was equal to that of thunder^ which it nearly 
resembled; 'Ihe Column which fell was nearly square^ and in 
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magnitude resembled a church. It broke into thousands of pieces; 
^his circumstance was a happy caution ; for we might inadvertently 
have gone to the very base of the icy cliff, from whence masses of 
considerable magnitude were continually breaking. This iceberg 
was full of rents, as high as any of our people ascended upon it, 
extending in a direction perpendicularly downward, and dividing 
it into innumerable columns." [pp. 103—105.] 

The deception of vision, in judging of distances in Arcti<y 
countries, is remarkably perceived on the approach to Jan 
Mayen's Island, from the contrast between its pure unsullied 
snows, and the dark compact layers, . which Mr. Scoresby 
found along its beach. 

The third chapter consists of a hydrographic survey of the 
Greenland seas. The remarkable changes in the colour of 
the ocean in those latitudes early attracted the notice of our 
author, who discovered that the greenish hue which it 
assumes iii particular places, where the depth is immense, is 
owing to myriads of miilute anittialsj the multitudes of which 
astonish us. He estimates that one Cubic fathem of such 
water contained 23,887,872. This abundance of animal lifQ 
is not without its utility in the economy of nature* These 
myriads afford food, either directly or indirectly, lo the 
whole race of cetaceous animals. The minute medusa, and 
moniliform animalcules, detected in the waters, appear to be 
the food of sepitBy oeHnia^ cancri, and helices, whicn swarm in 
the Greenland seas, and constitute the favourite sustenance 
of the whale tribe. It is not a little remarkable, that the 
vastest of the animal ci'eation should feed on such minute 
individuals. The occurrence of this green coloured water ia 
a joyful sign to the whale fishers, for it id the favourite haunt 
of the huge mysticetus, or Greenland uhale. In this watec 
he delights to revel. He may be seen just below the surface, 
darting forward, with his enormous jaws expanded, to receive 
the rushing flood ; while the fringes of the bony arch, which 
clothes his upper jaw, separate his minute prey from the 
currents issuing at the angles of his mouth. 

We are here also presented in a table^ with the results of 
Mr. Scoresby's numerous experiments, on the specific gravity 
of sea water ; from which it appears that the specific gravity 
of the waters of the Greenland sea, is somewnat lesd than 
that of the ocean in the Temperate and Torrid Zones. We 
have likewise the results of some curious experiments on th^ 
temperature and depth of the Arctic Ocean, It is not a little 
remarkable, that the temperature of those seas, even during; 
Iceen frosts, and in the midst of ice, is sometimes as high ais^ 
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36* or 38^/imd that in soundings near Spitzbergen, Mr, S; 
found the temperature increase with the depth, instead of 
diminishing, as has been found in other seas by Peron and 
many navigators. The ingenuity and resources of Mr. 
Scoresby's mind are apparent in his mode of conducting 
these experiments ; and we regard his marine diver, as the 
most perfect kind of sea gage hitherto employed. The fol- 
towing results are selected from his tables. 

Depth in feet. Temperature by Six's Thermometer. 

/'Surface • 29^ 0' 

\ 78 31«.0' 

Lat.79<>N. J 222 3S».8' 

Long.6»40'E. ) 342 *••• 34°. 5' 

I ;600 36».0' 

V 2400 36°. 0' 

Lat. 79« 4' N. ^ Surfiice 29^ 0' 

Long. 50 38' E. I 4380 •• • 37^0' 

Lat. 78o. 2' N. C Surface 32», 0' 

Long.ao.lO'W i 4566 38°. O' 

The cause of those phenomena, seems to be the influence of 
currents bringing warmer water toward the Pole, and the 
cooling effect of immense fields of ice reposing on the surface 
of this sea. In the detail of the experiments, we find a trait 
of that liberality, which distinguished the late venerable 

5>resident of the Royal Society, in whom science always 
bund a patron: and the reader will observe with regret, that 
the curious and expensive apparatus, with which the pre- 
ceding results were obtained, was lost by an unlucky ac- 
cident in prosecuting similar experiments at the vast depth 
of 7200 feet. During those researches the author's atten- 
tion was occupied in ascertaining the effect of pressure on 
different sorts of wood. Attached to the marine diver, pieces 
of wood were sunk to great depths, and thus exposed to 
enormous pressure, from the superincumbent column of 
water, which was sufficient to render tfiem specifically hea- 
vier than water; a circumstance which had been remarked 
in boats forcibly dragged down by whales. The effect on 
each piece was modified, not only by the nature of the wood, 
but also by its form and size. The pieces were sunk to the 
depth of 6348 feet (upwards of a mile,) where the pressure 
must have exceeded 26 cwt. on each square inch of surface. 
The results are given in a table, the substance of which may 
be stated in Mr. Scoresby*s own words: — 

" From this Table we may observe, that the greatest increase 
of specific gravity, by pressure, in the specimens of the different 
kinds of wood submitt^ to experiment, was obtained by the fir ; 
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{he next greatest by tbe ash ; the next by the elm ; the next by the 
oak ; the next by the teak ; the next by the hickery ; and the least 
by the mahogany. The cork gained still less than any of the pieces 
of wood. The proportion of impregnation of the same kind of 
wood, in specimens of different sizes and shapes, is derived from 
the experiments made on the ash; and it is curious to observe, 
that the largest cube of ash, and the parallelopipedon of the same, 
received the greatest proportional increase of weight; while the 
•smaller pieces received less and less additional weight, per cubic 
inch, as they decreased in size. It is also a little curious, that the 
specimens sent to the depth of 2058 feet, were as much im- 
pregnated as those sent down above 6000 feet. The degree of 
impregnation of the one-inch cubes of ash, produced by immersion 
to the depth of 2058 feet to 6348 feet, varies irregularly, but is 
evidently as great at the depth of 2058 feet, as under any superior 
pressure; so that it is probable that the greatest permanent im- 
pregnation by pressure, of such open-grained woods as ash, elm, 
fir, &c. is produced at the depth of 300 or 400 fathoms. Hence it 
is clear that no use can be made of this effect of pressure, for 
determining the depth, unless it be within 2000 feet of the surface; 
and even in this limit,- the results may be uncertain. 

" From a comparison of column VII. with XIII., and column IV. 
with XV., it appears, that an effect of the impregnation' of the 
wood with sea-water,' was to increase its dimensions, as well as 
its specific gravity ; each specimen, on an average, having swelled 
0.05 cubic inch in every solid inch of original dimensions, and 
gained 84 grains on every 100 grains of original weight; that is, 
an increase of one-twentieth in size^ and twenty-one twenty-fifths 
in weight." [pp. 201, 2.] 

The ingenious proposal of applying this effect of pressure 
to ascertain soundings at great depths, is now superseded 
by the excellent invention of Mr. Perkins, late of Philadel- 
phia, but now of London, in which the compression of a 
column of water in a brass cylinder is effected by a solid 
piston moving through a collar of oiled leather; an instru- 
ment in which simplicity is combined with accuracy. 

We must refer to the original work for an account of the 
currents in the Greenland seas, and the disquisition on 
waves, both of which are ably treated by our author, and 
would be injured by abridgment. 

His account of the northern ices, unites accuracy of detail 
with highly interesting description. When sea water freezes, 
it deposits the greatest part of its saline contents; and in- 
deed the probability is, that the small quantity which re- 
mains in the ice, is only that portion which is natural to the 
sea water retained in its pores. The specific gravity of the 
waters of the Greenland sea, according to our author, may 
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h^ stated at 1.0263; or their saliae contents consists of 5| 
ounces to each gaUon of water; and they freeze at 28| 
Fahrenheit. The opake ice, which appears of a whitish qt^ 
grey colour in the air, is denominated salt water ice by sailors ; 
while that which is more transparent they distinguish as 
fresh water ice: from the latter they obtain pofable water; 
but the melting of the former yields a water somewhat 
brackish. This difference arises rather from the celerity of 
the process of freezing, than any difference in the origin of 
the two kinds of ice: a hasty congelation favouring the 
retention of a larger quantity of salt water in the pores of the 
ice. This is rendered obvious by the circumstance, that 
ice formed on the surface of the sea, after being piled in 
hummocks on fields, or even long exposed to intense cold 
below the surface of the sea, acquires the properties oi fresh 
plater ice. The most opake and most transparent ice differ, 
however, very little in density. Mr. Scoresby never found 
the specific gravity of the former lower than 0.916, nor of 
the latter higher than 0.925, compared to distilled water at 
32*; but if the comparison be made between the ice, and 
the waters of the Spitzbergen sea, at their mean temperature, 
the ice will float with about | of its bulk, above the surface 
of thpse seas. The author here details a few experiments on 
the separation of air from water during its congelation ; and 
descrioes the progress of the formation of ice, on the surface 
of the Arctic Ocean. The appearance of ice-fields is well 
described : — 

" Ice-fields constitute one of the wonders of the deep. They are 
often met with of the diameter of twenty or thirty miles ; and when 
in a state of such close combination that no interstice can be seen, 
they sometimes extend to a length of fifty or near a hundred miles. 
The ice of which they are composed, is generally pure and fresh ; and 
in heavy fields, it is prpbably of the average thickness of ten to 
fifteen feet, and then appears to be flat, low, thin ice; but 
where high hummocks occur, the tliickness is often forty, or even . 
fifty feet. The surface, before the month of July, is always covered 
with a bed of snow, of perhaps a foot to a fathom in depth ; 
this snow dissolves in the end of summer, and forms extensive 
pools and lakes of fresh water. Some of the largest fields are 
very level and smooth, though generally their surfaces are varied 
with hummocks. In some, these hummocks form ridges or chains, 
in others, they consist of insulated peaks. I once saw a field 
that was so free from either fissure or hummock, that I imagine, 
had it been free from snow, a coach might have been driven many 
leagues over it in a direct line, without obstruction or danger. 
Hummocks somewhat relieve the uniformity of intense light re- 
jflected from the surface of fields, by exhibiting shades of delicate 
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blue in aill the hollows, where the light is partly intercepted bjr 
passing through a portion of ice. When the surface of the snow 
on fields is frozen, or when the snow is generally dissolved, 
there is no difficulty in travelling over them, even without either 
snow skaits or sledges; but when the snow is soft and deep, 
travelling on foot to any distance, is a work of labour." [pp. 241, 2.] 

His theory of their formation is extremely probable : — 

'' It appears from what has been advanced, that openings may 
occasionally occur in the ice between Spitzbergen and the Pole, 
and that these openings will, in all probability, be again frozen over. 
Allowing, therefore, a thin field or a field of bay-ice to be formed 
in such an opening, a superstructure may probably be added 
by the following process. The frost, which almost constantly 
prevails during «ine months of the year, relaxes towards the end 
, of June or beginning of July, whereby the covering of snow 
annually deposited to the depth of two or three feet on the ice, 
dissolves. Now, as this field is supposed to arise amidst the 
older and heavier ice, it may readily occupy the whole interval, 
and be cemented to the old ice on every side, in such a manner as 
-to prevent the melted snow from making its escape. Or, whatever 
be the means of its retention on the surface of the young field, 
whether by the adjunction of higher ice, the elevation of its border 
by the pressure of the surrouiMling ice, or the irregularity of its 
own surface, several inches of ice must be added to its thickness 
on the returning winter, by the conversion of the snow-water into 
«olid ice. l*his process repeated for many successive years, or 
even ages, together ^ith the enlargement of its underside from the 
joeean, might be deemed sufficient to produce the most stupendous 
bodies of ice that have yet been discovered ; at the same time^ 
that the ice thus formed would doubtless correspond, in purity 
and transparency, with that of fields in general.'^ [pp. 244, 5.] 

Ice-fields have, in summer, a strong tendency to drifl to 
S. W. and have been observed to advance in this direction, 
100 miles in the course of a single month. On emerging 
from the smaller masses of ice, known under the names of 
packs and streams, which previously sheltered them from the 
agitations of the waves, fields are generally disrupted by the 
swell, into floes ; which are further disintegrated to form 
the shelter of other fields, or to be finally dissolved. There 
is something peculiarly striking in the following passages, 
with which we shall conclude our account of this portion of 
the work : — 

'' The occasional rapid motion of fields, with the strange effects 
produced by such immense bodies on any opposing substance, 
18 one of the most striking objects the polar seas present, and 
is certainly the most terrific. They not unfrequently acquire a rd- 
tatory movement, whereby their circumference attains a velocity 
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4>f several miles' per hour; A field thus in motion, coming in 
<:ontact with another at rest, or more especially with another 
having a contrary direction of movement, produces a dreadful 
.shock. A body of more than ten thousand millions of tons in 
weight, meeting with resistance, when in motion, produces con* 
sequences which it is scarcely possible to conceive ! The weaker 
field is crushed with an awful noise; sometimes the destruction 
is mutual : pieces of huge dimensions and weight, are not un- 
frequently piled upon the top, to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet» while a proportionate quantity is depressed beneath. The 
view of those stupendous effects in ^ety, exhibits a picture sub- 
limely grand; but where there is dangsr of being overwhelmed, 
tei^or and dismay must be the predominant feelings." 

^* In the month of May of the year 1814, I witnessed a tre^ 
tnendons scene. While navigating amidst the most ponderous 
ice which the Greenland sea presents, -m the prospect of making 
our escape from a state of hesetmenty our progress was unex- 
pectedly arrested by an isthmus of ice, about a mile in breadth, 
formed by the coadition of the point of an immense field on 
the north, with that of an aggregation of floes on the south. To the 
north field we moored the ship, in the hope of the ice separating in 
this place. 1 then quitted the ship, and travelled over the ice 
to the point of collision, to observe the state of the bar which 
now. prevented our release. I immediately discovered, that the 
two points had but recently met; that sdready a prodigious mass of 
rubbish had been squeezed upon the top, and that the motion had 
not abated. The fields continued to overlay each other with a mar 
jestic motion, producing a noise resembling that of complicated 
machinery, or distant thunder... The pressure was so immense, 
tiiat numerous fissures were occasioned, and the ice repeatedly rent 
beneath my feet. In one -of the fissures, I found the snow on 
the level to be three and a half feet deep, and the ice upwards 
of twelve. In one place, hummocks had been thrown up to 
the height of twenty feet firom the surface of the field, and at least 
twenty-five feet from the level of the water ; they extended fifty or 
.sixty yards in length, and fifteen in breadth, forming a mass of 
about two thousand tons in weight. The majestic unvaried 
movement of the ice, —the singular noise with which it was accom* 
panied, — the tremendous power exerted, — and the wonderful 
effects produced, were calculated to excite sensations of novelty and 
grandeur, in the mind of the most careless spectator! [lb. 247—260.5 

In another section. Captain Scoresby oflTers very valuable 
and interesting ' observations, on the extent and changes 
in the situation of the polar ices. These are illustrated 
by an excellent chart, constructed from his personal obser- 
vations^ in the year 1818, and engraved from nis own beauti- 
ful drawings, which we have had an opportunity of admiring, 
..The chapter on Atmospherology^ . abounds with most 
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itoterestin^ obs6rrations und original views, on som6 of the 
nicest points of natural history: A series of very valuable 
meteorological tables, the fruit of twelve years' observations, 
during the months of April, May, June, and July, in the 
Greenland seas, forms an important addition to this de()art- 
ment of natural science. To save the reader the tedious 
labour of, collecting the results of so many observations, the 
author has judiciously thrown into a tabular form, the con*-, 
dusions deduced from his numerous investigations. The 
effect of approach to the polar ices is very conspicuous 
on the mean temperature of the climate ; and one of the most 
important facts established by Mr. Scoresby, is the fallacy 
of Mayer's formula, for obtaining the mean temperature in 
different latitudes. This empirical rule, deduced from an 
examination of numerous meteorological registers, kept in 
warm and temperate climates, gives about 34® as the mean 
temperature of Spitzbergen, in latitude 78** : but our author 
satisfactorily shows, that Mayer*s formula, though it ap- 

{>roximates pretty well to observations in low and temperate 
atitudes,. suddenly differs widely from the truth, in the 
neighbourhood of the Arctic ices, when the mean tem- 

})erature is actually depressed 17** below the result of calcu* 
ation by this formula. This remarkable anomaly is esta- 
blished on his thennometric observations, made during the 
four months of the whale-fishery, and on the result of a very 
ingenious and legitimate calculation, for the remainder of the 
year. Pursuing these investigations, he tries to estimate the 
temperature of the Pole itself, and his speculations render it 
highly probable, that instead of a temperature of 31" or 32*^ 
as calculated by Kirwan and Leslie on Mayer's formula, 
the actual mean annual temperature, at that point, cannot 
exceed 10' F. From these results, Mr. Scoresby regards the 
existence of an open sea at the Poles, as very problematical. 
Thennometric changes are often great and sudden in 
those seas. Even in the summer months, our author haft 
obsei-ved the thermometer below 0*. The lowest he had seen 
it was— 4®, and its highest at any time during April, May, , 
June, and July 48", giving an extreme range of 52", and this 
range increases as the temperature diminishes, so that he 
calculates the ranee in winter at double that of the summer 
months. The sudden changes in temperature must be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient. The tables show no less than 1 4'' of 
difference occurring in two hours ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that those sudden effects on .the thermometer were simul- 
taneous with changes in the pressure, as indicated by* the 
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barometer. Captain Scoresby shows the extreme value in 
those seas^. of attention to indications of both instruments, 
especially of the latter, which is still too much neglected 
by navigators : — 

*^ I never knew the barometer," says he, ** mark a pressure of 
less than tweoiy-nine inches, without its being accompanied by a 
gale of wind, either at the place of observation, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of it ; and in the course of my observations, of the 
oscillations of the mercury, during sixteen voyages, not above five 
or six storms have, I think, occurred, which were not predicted by 
die barometer. The value of this instrument then, in a country 
where there is frequently not an interval of five minutes between 
the most perfect calm and the most impetuous storm, is almost 
incalculable. The faithfulness of its indications are certainly not 
duly appreciated, else it would be more generally used. At one 
period, I amused myself by registering my predictions, from the 
changes observed in the barometer ; and on reviewing those memo- 
randa, I find that, of' eighteen predictions of atmospheric changes 
in the year 1812, whereof several were remarkable, sixteen or 
seventeen proved correct." [pp. 372, 3.] 

The greatest range of the barometer, observed by Mr. 
Scoresby within the Arctic Circle, differs but little from 
what it is in our own climate. The observations of 12 years 

five only 2.54 inches as the range : the highest point being 
0.57, the lowest 28.03. These changes take place often 
with rapidity, especially in the spring of the year. 

The appearance of the Greenland atmosphere differs little 
from that of our winter sky, except that its blueness when 
clear, is of a deeper hue, and its transparency in those states 
more perfect. Far within the confines of the compact ice, 
the sky is often cloudless, the air serene, though cold : but 
on the fishing stations, and on the exterior borders of the ice, 
the sky is often envelopped in clouds, or obscured by fog. 
There is nothing very peculiar in the view of the mianight 
sun. When very near the horizon, it may be viewed with the 
naked eye without inconvenience ; but when elevated more 
than 5", it becomes too brilliant to be looked on, and when 
,the rays are reflected from extensive fields of ice covered with 
:Snpw, the eyes are so painfully affected as to endanger vision. 
The power of the sun is often such as to melt the pitch 
on one side of a ship, while ice is rapidly forming on the 
other. The moon, is rarely visible in summer in uiose re- 
gions, on account of the intensity of solar light; and it 
.was witli no httle surprize, that we learnt from Mr. Scoresby, 
. how rarely a chronometer is found in a Greenland shi£. 
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Haw those Who navigate the Arctic seas, where oppor- 
tunities of lunar observations are so rare, contrive to ascer- 
tain their longitude without a chronometer, we are at a 
loss to conceive. The quantity of humidity suspended in 
the Arctic atmosphere appears to be but small> from the 
Jittle liability of metals to rust. This remark .has been made 
by former navigators, and is well known in different parts of 
Russia. The greatest dryness indicated by Leslie's hygro- 
meter was 27** at temp. 27** ; but its average state in the 
Arctic seas, is stated by Captain Scoresby at 5** or 6° in May, 
7* or 3** in the beginning of June, and from the end of June 
to the middle of July, when fogs are .frequent, the great 
jdryness might amount to 6", the average to not above 2° or 
S**; but he remarks, that though the external air be so damp, 
yet the dryness of the air was extreme in a house or in the 
cabin of a ship, heated as his cabin often was to 60% when 
.the external air was lO** or 15% in this situation Leslie's 
hygrometer has indicated 150**. When the temperature of 
the external air was 30% and that of the cabin 64% the 
hygrometer has in the former stood at 7% in the latter a^ 
102°. From this extreme dryness, the wainscoting of a 
chip's cabin sometimes shrinks as much as i inch in a pannel 
of about fifteen inches wide. Mr. Scoresby was unable tp 
obtain any signs of electricity from the air in those regions, 
by means of an insulated rod fixed to the main-mast bead, 
acting on Bennet's electrometer; but accident appears to 
have rendered his experiments incomplete, and we recom- 
mend to him a careful repetition of them. That atmospheric 
.electricity is weak in high latitudes, we have every reason to 
believe, for the intensity of this power is greatest toward the 
equator ; and we know, that in northern latitudes the occur- 
rence of thunder and lightning is rare. Indeed, there 
appears to be some relation between the quantity of evapora- 
tion and electric intensity^ The remarks of our author on 
atmospheric phenomena, produced by reflection and refrac- 
tion, are very interesting. His account of the ice blink, by 
which an intelligent observer can ascertain the state of ice^ 
without the sphere of direct vision; and his remarks on the 
extraordinary refractions of distant objects, are particularly 
60. We may add, that since the publication of^his book, he 
has shown, m a paper inserted in No. IV. of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, how the height of mountains may be 
ascertained, by measuring the depression of the true horizon 
— a fact vfhich we recommend to the consideration of the 
geologist and geographer. 
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Our limits do not permit us even thus hastily to discuss all 
the subjects connected with meteorology, contained in the 
volumes befere us ; but it would be injustice to omit noticing 
the curious plates, in which the different forms of snow 
flakes, or crystallizations of water, observed by our author, 
are delineated. They give the forms of ninety-siK different 
crystallizations, which ar6 all manifestly modifications of the 
hexagonal prism and pyramid. These plates are a great 
improvement on the inaccurate delineations of Muschenr 
broek, where many of the figures are represented as bounded 
by highly curved surfaces, instead of regular planes. The 
remarks onfrosUrime and fogs are curious. Fogs are very 
common in the Greenland seas ; and their density is often 
6uch, that the navigator is unable to obtain a ^ood observa* 
tion by the usual method. In such situations. Captain 
Scoresby strongly recommends the use of the artificial 
horizon. When the motion of the sea is too great to admit 
of this device being employed, he describes a valuable expe- 
dient, employed by him to lessen the error in estimating the 
angle of the sun's elevation, viz. bringing the eye of the 
observer as near as possible to the surface of the water 
during the operation. When the natural horizon is obscured, 
the artificial horizon, placed on a sheet of ice, becomes a 
most valuable instrument. 

The remaining part of the first volume treats of Arctic 
Zoology ; and the most important article in this chapter is 
the account of the Ba/ana Mysticetus, the principal object 
of the Greenland adventurer. Numerous as the captures of 
this animal, by different nations, have been for many cen- 
turies, it is strange that neither one accurate description, nor 
n tolerable figure of it, existed, until the publication of Mr. 
Scoresby, on this subject, in the Wernerian Transactions, 
which has been repeated in the work now before us. The 
figures of the cetaca, in the celebrated work of La Cep^de, 
Tkte often singularly incorrect; and, in some instances, do 
not convey any tolerable idea of the animal intended to be 
described. His delineation of the mysticetus is destitute of 
that fish-like form which this animal possesses, and would 
father convey the idea of a sluggish mass of jelly or fat, than 
of an animal capable of exerting a velocity of eight miles aa 
hour. Captain Scoresby has successfully combated the idea, 
supported by great names, and maintained by our best 
writers, respecting the much greater size of this animal in 
former times than at present. A comparison of the size of 
the whale-bone, and quantity of oil furnished by whales of 
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this supposed gigantic 'Size, showB the mistake ; -wbich pro* 
bably has partly arisen from authors confounding the Balana 
^Physalis with tne true Greenland whale^ but chiefly froni the 
love of the marvellous. The whale is stated by many authors 
to have d voice, and the learned Pennant quotes Pontoppidati 
for its bellowing; but Mr.'Scoresby, who has personally been 
engaged in the capture of 322 whales, assures. us that it has 
no voice, though it makes a loud noise while respiring. This 
blowh^ is not, however, accompanied by the ejection of 
water, as is usually asserted, but only of a dense vapour 
emitlbed with t}ie breath of the animal. The usual size of this 
jaaimal, 'when full grown, is about sixty feet, and some have 
been found seventy feet in length; but the accounts we have 
of whales 200 or 300 feet long are chimerical. The greatest 
circumference is from thirty to forty feet* The eyes of the 
Hvhale are remarkably small, scarcely exceeding in size those 
bf an ox. The fat, or blubber, is contained in cells;- and 
.th^se are connectied together by tough reticulated fibres, which 
are condensed into the external skin. From these cells the 
oil is separated by boiling. It is in the previous putrefa,cti6il 
that whale oil acquires its disagreeable smell; for if separated 
while the blubber is fresh, the oil of the whale is colourless^ 
inodprous, and as bland. to the taste as the finest olive oiU 
{n this state it will keep^ a long time, and we have seen „a 

Eortion of whale oil so prepared, perfectly sweet after being 
ept in 9* common phial tor two years. The whalebone is 
lodge^ along the edges of the upper jaw", pointing downward, 
and a little backward. 'There' are usually upwards bf ISO 
iaminte of this substance on e&ch side, the longest of which 
iheasure about ten or twelve feet in length ; but, in very large 
tvhales, they -have been found more than fifteen feet long. 
Tl^e ,inrier edges of these* Hininse are fringed with hairs^ 
Vhi^h, are noming but the elongated fibres of the «)Aa/e6oit^. 
Tb^'dth^ t^bhes of the wh^e are hard- and porous, like thos^ 
of ^ome land ^imals. The whale is a timid creatt^re, flying 
the.sLpprdach of man; yet maternal affection *is sttfficient to 
T)vercome this timidity, " The Cttft is of little value, but 'it is 
bcc^&^nally harpooned as a /snare for themotller. 'Tberedi^ 
sotttething exceedingly affecting in the fallowing description 
bfhier conduct oh' such an occasion:-^ • -. •. 

'* In this case she joins it iat the surfade of the water, whenever 
it has' occasion to rise for re&piration ; encdurages it to swim off; 
assists its flight, by taking it utider her fin ; and seldom deserts it 
-^hile life remains. She h then dangerous to approach, but afBsrds 
frequent opportunities for attack. ' She loses all regard for her own 
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safisty, in aBxiety for the preaervs^ticm of her young; — dashet 
tbrougti the mia^t of her enemies;— * despises the danger that 
threatens her ; — and even voluntarily remains with her offspring, 
after various attacks on herself from the harpoons of the fishers. 
Jn June, 1811, one of my harpooners fftrudc a sucker, with the 
hope of its leading to the capture of the mother. Presently she 
arose close by the ' fast-boast/ and seizing the youn| one, draggect 
about a hundred fathoms of line out of the boat with Remarkable 
force and velocity. Again she arose to the surface; darted 
fiiriously to and fro ; frequently stopped short, or suddenly changed 
lier direction, and gave every possible intimation of extreme «igonv. 
I^OF a length of time she continued thus to act, though closely 
pursued by the boats ; and, inspired with courage and resokitioii, 
i>y her concern for her offspring, seemed regardless of the danger 
vhidi surrounded her. At length, one of the boaits approadied m 
«ear, that a harpoon was hove at her» It bit, but did 90t attadi 
itself. A second harpoon was struck, this also failed to penetrate; 
but a third was mor^ effectufd, and held. Still she did not .attempt 
|to escape, but allowed other boats to approach ; so that, in a few 
^nutes, three more harpoons were fastened ; and, in the course of 
ah hour afterwards, she was killed. 

^' There is something extremely painful in the destruction of a 
Ivhale, when thus evincing a degree of affectionate regard for its 
loffsprine, that would do honour to the superior intelligence of 
hntnan beings ; yet the object of the adventure, the value of the 
jprize, the j<^ of the capture, cannot be sacrificed to feelings of 
compassion. • [pp. 471, 472.] 

Tbe author R descriptious of Balema Physalis, and B. Mva- 
fiuus, fiLxe short and correct; and we would advise him to 
publish figures of them, if he be possessed of drawings. Hi« 
figures and descriptions of the Narwal have corrected many 
extravagant errors of other, naturalists. La Cep^de's figures 
ar;e incorrect, and be asserts that this animal attains the size 
of fifty or sixty feet Captain Scoresby, who has killed 
inany of this /species, says, that when fully ^rown, its length 
is about sixteen feet, anq it is eight or nine m circumferenoet 
1^ tuskf 0^ hpr^^ instead ;0f growing toi the length of sixteen 
feet, aa some assed;, rarely ex<:;eeds eight or nine feet. . Nata«- 
^sts are indebted to M^ Scprespy for the publication of a 
good representation fumi&faed by a friend, of Balana Ros^ 
tratd, a small species^ ^which has been confoundec], from 
inaccurate description, with other species ; and ^so for the 
republication of Dr, Traiirs description and figure of a new 
ispecies of dolphin^ which that gentleman inserted, several 
years ago, somewhat injudiciously, in Nicholson's Journal, 
jii]^ the. original pftpex jt wa^ named Delphinus Mdas^ which 
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the doctor appears to hare since changed for the moire 
characteristic appellation Delphinus Deductor, dedticed from 
the gregarious habits of the animal^ and the disposition of 
the herd to follow a leader. 

Mr. Scoresby has added little to our knowledge of th# 
fValrtu, for this singular inhabitant of the ocean has beea 
well described and figured by former authors ; but we cannot 
ayoid remarking, that we expected a better account of the 
different species of seals, from one who must have had many 
opportunities of examining individuals of this genus. Thene 
are several species in those seas which have never been wdl 
described, and we strongly recommend to him a better dis^ 
crimination of those animak in a future edition of his work. 
The Polar bear is well described, and the illustrative anec- 
dotes are interesting, as displaying the powers and instincts 
of this formidable creature. On the ornithological part of 
this chapter, we have no comments to o£fer, except tnat we 
doubt not that another excursion to the shores of Spitzbergen 
would, probably, have added several articles to this depart- 
ment. 

We are surprised that the author should have retained l&e 
•exploded arrangement of Squalus and Cyclopterus under Am-- 
phbia. This classification arose from an erroneous opinion 
of LinnsBus respecting their respiration, which has been long 
detected ; and we advise him to follow Pennant, Shaw, and 
others, in classing them with fishes, under the order Cartla- 
giftei. The Greenland shark is established as a new species 
b]^ Mr. Scoresby, whose drawings and descriptions cannot 
•^1 to attract ike attention of naturalists. Tne use of the 
moat extraordinary appendage to the eye of this animal will 
puzzle the physiologist. Hs^ it not be^n eonstantiy pitesent, 
it might have been regarded as a disease ; but what purpose 
it serves in the economy of this fish, we do not pretend to 
explain. The remarks on the dasses Ariiculata and Vermes, 
are less ample than we expected. The author appears to 
have paid Ifess attention to this difficult branch, than to the 
other departments of natural histoiy ; and, though we are 
indebted to him for the knowledge of some new animalonkqs, 
and for many highly interesting ooservattons on the economy 
of the minutest beings in the scale of creation, we anejcoa- 
4dent, that aided by his friend Dr. Leach, he is capable of 
laying sci^ooe under many additional oUigations. This 
remark is not meant to convey censure on the indu&try/<^the 
intelligent author ; but having astonished us by the extent of 
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what he has accomplished^ he has taught us to be somewhat 
inordinate in oar expectations. 

The 'second volume commences with an outline of the 
history of the northern whale-fishery. The first prosecution 
o( this art in the open sea is generally, but erroneously, attri- 
buted to the people inhabiting the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay. Our author justly remarks, that it may be traced to 
the Norwegians as early as the ninth century. In the voyage 
of Ohthere, undertaken about the vear 890, the capture of 
whales is spoken of as a branch of industry familiar to the 
northern nations ; and Danish writers inform us, that the 
Norwegians and Icelanders were actively engaged in the 
whale-fishery in the ninth and tenth centuries. This adven- 
turous occupation was, probably, introduced by the Normans 
into France, where it was extensively practised in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries ; and it most probably spread 
from Normandy along the coasts of the Bay of Biscay, to 
which whales appear to have resorted in great numbers. The 
inhabitants of those coasts became active and enterprizing 
fishers, and for a considerable time supplied the other nations 
of Europe with the most skilful harpooners. It is,, however, 
certain, that the whale attacked by them, in their own seasf, 
could not be the Mysticetus, or' Greenland whale; It was 
generally a smaller species; and occasionally the larger 
JSalanoptera, or Fm-whales,m2cy have exercised the dexterity 
of the adventurers. The periodic resorts of those animals to 
the Bay of Biscay became less regular, in proportion as they 
were disturbed ; and as they retreated to securer haunts, the 
Biscaynns, gradually acquiring courage from experience, 
pursued them to the frozen shores of Iceland, Greenland, and 
Newfoundland ; and, perhaps, then for the first time became 
acquainted with the more valuable Mysticetus. The hardy 
inhabitants of Iceland, uniting with th6 Biscayans in such 
enterjJrixes, had established an extensive northern whale* 
fisheiy before the end of the sixteenth century. 

The eariiest attiemptsof the English in this path, appear 

to daite no farther back than 1692; but it was assiduously 

, prosecuted by the merchants of Hull (still the foremost in this 

trade) before the conclusion of that century. The Dutch 

-dispute with our countrymen the discovery of Spitzbergen,; 

. but the whale-fishery on its coasts was first practised by the 

English. Such is a general outline of the early European 

whale^fi^eiy, but the art of successfully attacking the whale 

in his own element^ appears to have been known from vemote 
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periods to the Esquimeaux, and nide natives of some o^thiQ 
islands in the great Southern Ocean. In their fragile canoes 
they seem to have attacked and subdued the monsters of the 
deep. On some of the ornamented caps brought by captain 
Cook from these newly discovered islands, we remember to 
have seen figures of men in the act of harpooning whales, 
which, from the rude designs of the naetive artist, appear to 
be Baianoptera. The Esquimeaux seem, from the remotest 
ages, to have derived an important pajrt of their luxuries firoB^ 
their expertoess in attacking the Cetacea, 

We venture to recommend the author's comparative view 
of the whale-fishery, not only on account, of the important 
information it conveys on this subject, but. as a us.eful lesson 
to the politidan on the injurious effect of continued mono-r 
polies to national industry. Though the English led. the 
way to the lucrative Spitzbefgen fishery, they were soota 
followed, and entirely driven from the field, by the superior 
success of their Dutch rivals. The first adventures from 
England were carried oh 'by chartered joint-stock companies, 
and though much capital was employed, and much persever- 
ance displayed, the former was swallowed up, and the latter 
rendered unavailing, by the superior management of the inhaT 
bitants of Holland ; who, after stimulating the enterprize of 
their capitalists, by exclusive privileges for a few years^ 
wisely threw the trade open, in 1641, to all adventurers. 
The. policy of this measure became immediately apparent. 
During the existence of the Dutch chartered companies, the 
annual averse number of vessels did not exceed thirty ; but 
very soon after the dissolution of the monopoly, the number 
of ships was augmented tenfold ; and the profits of the trade 
was great, notwithstanding the increased competition. In 
the mean time, the Britisn yrhale-fishery was nearly apnihi- 
lated; and it was not until about the middle of the 18th 
century, that we agaip appeared as. the rivals of the Dutch in 
the northern whale-fishery. The spirit of commercial ad- 
yentures, seconded by parliamentary enactments, revived 
this neglected branch of industry, which has since attsuneol 
the highest importance :»* 

" Betweep the years 1750 and 1788, 2449 whale-fishing ships, 
burden 740,065 tons, were fitted out from the ports of England; 
including repeated voyages; aad 430 ships, burden 130,998 tons, 
from the different ports of Scotland. The bounties paid to the 
owners of these vessels, in the course of the above interval of 
thirty-nine years, amounted to j£ 1,335,098. U. 2d. for England, 
and £242,837. I9s. 2d. for Scotland. The official value of the 
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firoduce of the whale-fii^eriet imported mtb England in the fdtty« 
one yean, inchided betwee^i 1760 and 1800, was £^,144,387. 8#.; 
ttnd into Scotland in the thirty-two years, included between 1769 
9md 1800, was £381^374. 10«. 3d. The official vahie of exports from 
England during the former period, chiefly consisting of rum for 
»tore8, was about ;6 16,000. [pp. 117, 118.] 

From this t>eriod it has been progi^ssiv^y ots the increase ; 
and, in 1818, England sent to the northern whale-fishery 
104 ships, Scotland 63 :— 

" In the five years ending with 1818," says our author, " about 
68,940 tons of oil, and 3420 tons of whalebone, of British fishing, 
fadve been imported into England and Scotland. If we calculate 
the oil at £^6. lOs. per ton, which was about the average price, 
and the whalebone at £90., and add to the amount £10,000., for 
the probable value g( the skins, and other articles, — ^the gross value 
ctf goods imported into Britain from Ghreenland and Davis' Straits 
io five years, free of first cost, will appear to have been near tbr^e 
millions dt^ling." [pp. 122, 123.] 

Our limits do liot permit ns to follow omr aatbor through 
the rest of this comparative view, which is interspersed with 
many useful practical observations. The manner in wMch 
the Greenland fishery is now conducted, is different from 
that in which it was carried on by the early adventurelrs. 
The humbef of whales and walruses around Iceland, Jan 
Mayen, and Cherti Islatid, first drew the fishers to their 
shores. Those animals; however, harmssed by the annually 
increasing number of their enemies, retreated to more 
northern regions; and the rediscovery of Spitzbergen by 
Hudson, in 1607, opened an extensive field to the industry 
of the adventurers. The walrus and the whale abounded in 
the bays of that country, and the Dutch, taking the lead in 
this traffic, erected on Amsterdam Island very extensive 
boiling-houses, for the reduction of the blubber into oil. In 
that (isolate region the village of Smeetenberg, during the 
fishing season, as^utned the appearance of a thriving sea- 
port. The island was then visited by 300 sail of ships, 
carrying from 12,000 to 18,000 men; part of whom were 
employed in capturing whales, while the rest converted the 
produce of the fishery into marketable commodities^ or 
administered to the wants or the comforts of their more 
{MlventurouB countrymen. At the close of the fishLog season, 
the vesdels were laden with the prepared oil and whsJebone ; 
i^nd the whole population, migrating to their native shores, 
resigned their summer habitations to the desolation' of an 
Arctic winter. In process of time, the whales left also tine 
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bays of Spltabergen, and iJie fishertj were once more coiaaK 
pelled to search for their prey in the open sea. The building^ 
on Amsterdam Islanid were deserted, as the estabiishmeftti 
on Jan Mayen's Island had previously been ; and before the 
end of thfe 17th century, Sme^renberg presented little but the 
ruins of its former importance. The loss of capita], on this 
change, was immense. The fishery became more uncert^ni 
The adyentorers pursued the whales from the bays to the 
more exposed sea coasts, thence to the banks at som6 
distance from the land, and then to the borders of the ic^i 
In this last situation, the fishers at first hesitated to attttdk 
them ; but emboldened by experience, they ventured to pudh 
their way among the ices : and about 1700, this had become 
the general practice, and changed the whole process of the 
whale-fishery. The blubber was cut, off the carcass of thd 
whale- when fiistened to the ship, and was carried home in 
casks : the construction of the vefi&els employed in the tr6td^ 
was materially changed ; and the capital embarked was neces-;- 
sarily increased. No ship was adapted to a navigation among 
heavy ice. unless most substantially built, and fortified by 
additional timbers around the bows, and additional planks 
along the sides. A lai^ capital now became necesSaiy, on 
account of the superior value of the ships employed, the 
greater ntimber of boats, and quantity of tackle and imple- 
ments required, and the increased hazards of fhe voyage.- 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the whale-fishery hai^ 
been successfully pursued ever since; and though thediffij 
cultie^ have rather increased than diminished, as the retreat 
of his prey had carried the fisher farther among the ices, the 
effects of his perseverance, activity, and increased dexterity; 
are apparent m the striking increase of late years in thef 
produce of the fishery. 

About the early part of the 18th century, the Dutch 
commenced the fishery in Davis' Straits. It was first carried 
on in the bays and creeks on the western coast of Greenland ;- 
and as the whales migrated, they have been pursued by th^ 
adventurers of all nations engaged in tMs trade, especially 
the English, to the coasts of America, and, more recently,' 
ht up the bay or inlet named after o* eiiterprizing country- 
man, Baffin. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters of this' volume treaii 
fully of the different modes of conducting the fishery, and 
the manner of rendering its products marketable. This part- 
of the work commences ^ith most valuable practic^li^tnarkfi^. 
on the best construction and fitting out of a Greenland ship ; 
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the preparations for the fishery ; a description of the boats 
and implements employed ; the various modes of attacking 
the whsue, under different circumstances of the weather and 
situation of the ice ; the manner of securing and flensing the 
dead whale; the laws of the fishery; and the causes of 
success in this occupation. These topics scaroely admit of 
abridgment; and we shall therefore content ourselves with 
stating the general method of attacking the whale in those 
seas, and securing its produce. When a whale is seen from 
a ship, a boat, manned, and previously furnished with harpoons 
and lines, is instantly let down; and if the fish seemlarge> 
another follows it. The men row with all their mi^ht after 
the whale ; for this animal seldom remains n;iore £an two 
minutes above the surface when not fatigued, and generally 
continues under water from five to fifteen minutes. Should 
the whale lie on the surface uncopscious of the approach of 
the boat, or be incapable, from former exertion, of descending 
immediatelv, they row directly on the animal; and just 
before the boat strikes it, the harpooner,. whose station is on 
the bow, buries his weapon in its back toward the pectoral 
fins. Should the whale appear inclined to move before the 
boat gets near enough, the harpoon is thrown after the 
manner of an ancient spear^ or- fired from a small gun. 
A skilful hand will give sufficient force to the harpoon 
at eight or ten yards distance; and the gun harpoon will 
take eflre9t at thirty or forty yards. The wounded monster 
often' flourishes his tail with surprising force, threatening 
destruction to all around ; and usually descends to a vast 
depth, dragging the strong lines attached to the harpoon 
with great velocity out of the boat. Line is then joined to 
line as iQng as it is judged necessary- He often descends for 
more than a mile in perpendicular depth, at the rate of eight 
miles per hour ; and instances have been known of a whale' 
not bei^g subdued, until, in its perpendicular and horizontal 
flight, it had dragged ou^ of the boats employed in its 
capturing, line to th^ length, of nearly six miles. When 
struck, &e whale nsus^Uy descends, and generally reappear^ 
in thirty minutes, Mr. Scoresby never kn^w any remain 
below above fifty-six minutes ; but he has been informed 
that an instance had occurred where a whale reinaiped an 
hour and a half b^low, and yet came up alive. On its 
Reappearance, the animal, exhausted by his vast exertions, 
$ind by the enormous pressure which he must have sustained 
from th/e cohison of superincumbent water, is incapable of 
again speedily diving^.. At this favourable momeijit^ th^ 
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assistant boats, guided by the niation of lli^ £kstAio^t, and 
often by a pellicle .of oil on the Burface. of the wateiiy 
endeavour to reach the animal^ and, according to circum- 
stances, either pierce it with two or three additional harpoons, 
or attack, it with sharp lances, plunged into its ritals. At 
length, exhausted by its efforts to escape, and the attacks of 
its enemies, the animal, unable to descend, usually announces 
its approaching end by spouting blood from its blowfaoile9. 
When the last struggles are over, the prize is secured by 
passing a rope through holes cut in its pectoral fins and tail, 
the last of which is lashed to boats, until they can form a 
junction "^ith the ship. The time necessary for snbduihg d 
whale is very various. Some are killed after being struck by 
H single harpoon; while, in other instances, a chase has 
occupied a ship's boats for mtoy hours, and at last been 
unsuccessful. Mr. Scoresby mentions a remarkable instaiice, 
where his boats were for fifteen hours and a half engaged 
with one whale, whic^, after all, made its escape. When 
brought along the ship's side, the whisJe is secured by tackles, 
the blubber is cut off m loqg stripes, and, after being divided 
on deck into smaller pieces, is preserved in casks. 

The peculiarities of the fishery are illustrated by many 
interesting anecdotes, which give a singular idea of the 
bol<iness..and dexterity requisite in those who engage in this 
hazardous employment. Independently of th^ geheral risk 
of navigating seas verj^ dubj^t (q sudden and violehi; storms^ 
and incumbered with ice, much danger arises id consequence 
pf the separation of the bojits from their respective ships, by 
unexpected movement^ of the ice, and in the dense fogs, so 
prevsilent in the Greenland seas. The whale-boat is exposed 
to the peril of being dragged down, or hurried below ice by 
the animal, in its efforts to escape, or of being dashed to 
pieces by a s^oke of its powerful tail, the vibrations of which 
HI the air are sometimes heard at the distance of three miles; 
The sudden fall of icebergs is a source of danger less frequent 
in the Greenland sea than in Davis' Straits ;. but the danger 
from^the approximation of extensive ^es, or of. icy fields, in 
the former, may. be considered as a counterbalance to this 
advantage. Several melancholy instances of the loss*; of 
boats' crews, beset in packs of ice, are narrated by our 
author: but the chief source of danger in the whale fishery. 
IB from the object of the pursuit, violent concussions are 
often commumcated to the men, either direcdy by the fins» 
and tail of the aiiimal, or through the Medium of the oars. 
'' I^rpopne^B have been struck daad by a single dtrok^ of a' 
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wfaale'9 tail." The entanglement of the lines attached to th« 
first harpoon has snddemy cut off alimb^ or severed the 
harpooner m two. Men are not nnfrequently thrown out of 
a boat by jerks of the whale; and boats -are occasionally 
shiyered into pieces by a blow from its tail. A remarkable 
instance is related, p. 364, where the blow i^ressed the 
bow of the boat, so that ** the keel was broken — the gon- 
wales, and every plank, except two, were cut thvough — and 
it was evident, that the boat would hare been completely 
divided, had not the tail struck directly npon a coil of lines.'' 
The harpooner dexterously avoided the impending blow by 
leaping overboard. Boats, together with their crews, have, 
by the efforts of a whale, been tossed into the air^ Mr. 
Scoresby describes one instance which fell under his owii 
observation. A whale had been struck ; and the first boat 
that advanced to the asliistance of the fast-boat approaching 
incautiously, was encountered by the whale as it rose to th^ 
surface, and, with all its crew and implements, wai^ projected 
several yards into the air. Another forms the subject of tb^ 
frontispiece to the second volume. 

We have likewise a summary of the peculiarities of the 
whale fishery in Davis' Straits, and a comparison between it 
and that of Greenland. The resuh is, that though at ^rst 
sight the advantage seems to be in favour of the former, the 
additional value of the seal skins brought home by the 
Greenland ships, the greater tear and wear of the vessels and 
cordage in Davts^ Straits, and the increased expense of pro^ 
visions and wages for a voyage two or three months longer, 
brings the proMtble advantages of both nearly to an equality. 
The profits of a Greenland voyage are precarious, and it is 
not easy to five a general estimate. The following, frcAn the 
superior skul and activity of the captains, is certainly too 
favourable a picture of the general profits :-^The ship Keso« 
lution, of Whitby, commanded by Mr. Scoresby's father or 
himself, cost, with her first outfit, £8,000^ At the end of 
fifteen voyages, the bdance in favour of her owners was 
£19,473. 10«. 2d., " besides the value of the outfit for the 
sixteenth voys^e. If we reckon this at £6,500., the profit 
derived firom tiie £8,000. originally advanced, in addition t6 
the interest of capital embarked, will amount to about 
£26,000." 

We must refer to the work itself for the preparation of the 
oil and Whalebone, and the economical purposes they serve : 
but may here remark, that the importance of the 'author's 
practical observations on the whale fishery, and the vartous 
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iaformation' conveyed iti his book> lias not' escaped tbe- 
sagacity of die committee of the French Institut^^ appointed 
to report on this work. They point out its extreme value to 
the rerviving commercial enterprise of France; and we have 
reason to ^lieve that translations of it will speedily appear 
both in that country and in Holland^ for the assistance of 
those who intend to prosecute this species of mercantile^ 
adventure. 

The last ch^>ter will be read with mtich interest. It is 
the journal of a remarkable voyage of our author, in which 
bis ship, having been squeezed between two enormous: 
masses of ice, l^d twenty-two feet of her keel, and nine 
feet of the garboard^'Strake, or lowest p|ank, torn off, after 
a successful fishing:. This disaster, instead of appalling,, 
served only to call forth all the resources of captain Scoresby'(» 
itiind. Measures were promptly taken to meet the extras 
ordinary emergency. The water-logged ship was hauled to 
the edge of a jfield, and her cargo unloaded on the ice^ 
After several ingenious^ though unsuccesjsful attempts, ta 
careen her so as to reach the enormous leak, the broken 
firagments, which prevented thd external application of oakum^ 
old sails> &c. in the manner technically called fotkenm^ were 
removed ; and this remedy was then so effectually applied, ai^ 
to permit the application of a novel and excellent method of 
stopping this extensive leak, devised by the ca|»tain. Hia 
ingenuity triumphed. The crew, animated by his exaniple^r 
resumed their confidence, and the vessel was speedily re» 
loaded. Having secured the fissistance and attendance of 
another whaler by the surrender of half hia cargo^ after most 
extraordinary labour and anxiety, captain Scoresby began to 
push through the icy barrier which lay between ium and the 
open sea. In this attempt, by dknt of intrepidity and perse^ 
verance, he was successful^ and carried his vessel and erew^ 
without further accident, into port, through dangers and 
discouragements, from which the firmest mmds might have 
reeoiied. In such circumstances an erdinary navigator would 
have at once abandoned ship and cargo, iand tho«^t only of 
safety. Self-^possession and ingeniSuty could scarcely be put 
to a i^verer trial; and our admiration of thosei valuable 
qualittea is heightened by the ipodesty of the * narrativ^^ 
Half the cargo was saved to the owners, and the subsequent 
repairs of the ship did not amount to £200. 

It yet remains that we notice the appendix^ whicb contains 
abstracts of acts of parliament, and refjorts of so«tte mi^ 
ratting legal decisions on the subject of the whale fishery ; 
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and some fitrther. parficulars, intended mther for those en- 
gaged in the trade than for the general reader. Two articles 
m this appendix should be here noticed. Mr. Scoresby gives 
the result of his experiments on the specific gravity of whale 
oil at different temperatures. If water be 1.0000, whale oil 
at 32"* 0.9312, its specific gravitjr diminishes in the proportion 
of 0.00036 for every degree of increased temperature. The 
experiments are introductory to some judicious remarks on. 
the propriety of selling oil by weight instead of measure. 

The last article in this appepdix is a republication of our 
author's highly valuable and original paper on the Magnetic 
Deviation, which was read to the Royal Sooietv of London, 
on Feb. 4, 1819; a circumstance deserving of notice, as a 
desire of appearing original seems to have suppressed, in 
subsequent authors, a due acknowledgment of tne doctrine 
here promulgated. The fact, that when a ship's head is laid 
either east or west, the compass in the binnade does not 
correspond in direction to the magnetic meridian, though 
when the vessel is lying in the direction of that meridian,, 
this anomaly is not perceived, was, we believe, first, observed 
by Wales, the astronomer, who accompanied captain Cook 
in his second voyage. He remarked, mat when the ship's 
head pointed E., the deviatum of the norldi end of the needle 
was to the £. ; and when she lay in the opposite direction, 
it was to' the W. : but Mr. Wales does not attempt any 
explanation of the phenomena. Numerous and important 
experiments were made on this subject by captain Flinders, 
who found that the deviation dependfed on something in the 
body of the ship ; for when the compass was carried to the 
end of the bowsprit, or of the boom, it was not affected by 
the position of tliHs ship : and this sagacious observer inferred 
that the anomaly depended on the iron in the vessel ; .but he 
was much puzzled to account for the gradual diminution of 
the magnetic deviation as he approached the equator. Cap 
tain Flinders' observations were confirmed by lieutenant Bain, 
R. N., who appears to have been aware of the coincidence 
between the deviation and the dip. The same remark was 
forced on the attention of Mr. Scoresby in the high latitudes 
he annually frequented ; and the true nature of the disturbing 
force was certainly first promulgated by him, after having 
been for several years engaged in experiments on this subjiect. 
It is well known, that if a piece of iron beheld in the magnetic 
position, its upper end (in the northern hemisphere) becomes 
a S. pole, while its lower assumes the magnetism of a N. pole^ 
and this is reversed in the southern hemisphere. Mr. Scoresby 
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saw the couneiion of these facts with the deTiation ; which 
he chiefly ascribed to the combined effects of the upright 
masses of iron used in the construction or equipment of the 
ship : the upper extremity of those masses having, acquired 
potority, must collectively attract, in a powerful manner, the 
dissimilar pole of the needle. This will be most conspicuous 
at the binnacle, from the vicinity, in many cases, of the large 
perpendicular bolt which forms the capstan-spindle. When a 
ship'3 head lies in the magnetic meridian, the influence of 
the iron, coinciding with terrestrial magnetism, is not ptr* 
ceived ; but when the ship lies across the magnetic meridian, 
it becomes a disturbing force, and causes . a deviation from 
the true direction of the coioapass. As the dip of the needle 
decreases, or the magnetic position becomes more horizontal] 
the magnetism of the upright pieces of iron diminishes; an4 
tm.the magnetic equator, which is not far from that of the 
earth, the disturbing forces, acting horizontally, affect the 
needle less ^nequally, and, therefore, vanish in the superior 

Eower of terrestrial magnetism. On passing into the southern 
emisphere, the upper ends of the pieces of iron become north 
poles,, and attract the S. pole qf the needle, causing a devia- 
tion in proportion to the magnetic dip. These are the general 
facts : but we have trespassed so much on the time of ouir 
readers, ' that we dare not, at present, further pursue this 
interesting subject 

We have given such an extended analysis of the work 
before us, ,as its importance and merits justly demand. We 
think favourably of the style, which is generally clear and 
vigorous, often eloquent. A few inaccuracies, which a candid 
critic will attribute to the haste of composition, and a few 
expressions which a fastidious taste might scruple to employ, 
have dot escaped u^: but the varied entertainment iEind in- 
atruclion which these volumes afford, cast those trifling 
blenuBhes into .the shade; and we rise from the pirusal with 
a high opinion of the talents and. industry of the author. 



Geraidine; or ^ Modes of. Faith and Practice. A Tale, by 

' ai^ady. London. 3 vols. 8vo. Cadell. pp. 300, 285, 29(5. 

No fiction. A Narrative founded on recent and interesting 

Facts. 4th. edition. London. 2 vols, small 8vo. 1820. 

W^sfley. pp. 340, 340. ' 

^^ I know not," says Sterne, " whetherithe remark is to our 
h<^aur,'or otherwise, that lessons of wisdom have never such 
power over us, as when they are wrought into the heart 
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tlirotigh the ground-work of a story, which engages the 

Cssions : is it that we are like iron, and must first be heated 
fore we can be wrought upon? or^ is the heart so in 
love with deceit, that where a true report will not reach 
it, we must cheat it with a fable, in order to come at truth?*' 
and from these observations we do not see any reason to 
dissent. The fact, certainly, is undeniably true, the cause 
is somewhat mysterious* Thus in all ages, that class of 
writings known by the name of romances and novels, has 
attracted a general attention ; and under this kind of writing 
inust unquestionably be classed the parabolical instruction 
of the Holy Scriptures.. Unfortunately, however, in all 
agesr, and in none more widely than the present, this mode 
of writing which, when it is restrained by noble sentiments, 
^d virtuous and Christian principles, may be eminently 
serviceaUe to the cause of trum, has been so grossly abused 
hf its prostitution to the worst of purposes, that good men 
have too hastily laid it under a general and sweeping proscrip- 
tion. Mr. Fletcher of Saltoun, in one of his tracts, quotes 
it as the saying of a wise man that, eive him the making 
of all the ballads of a nation, he would allow any one that 
pleased to make their laws. The saying, we think, was 
founded on reflection and good sense, and is applicable 
to the subject before us ; for any kind of writing, how trifling 
soever in appearance, that obtains a general currency, and 
especially that early preoccupies the imagination of the youth 
or both sexes, must demand particular attention, and may, 
therefore, reasonably awaken more than ordinary jealoui^ 
in those, who in the work of education, have m a great 
measure committed to them the formation of the character 
of future generations of mankind. . ^ ^ 

The indiscriminate censure, however, which this feeling 
may often have engendered, betrays a weak or a preju- 
diced mind, and defeats also its awowed object. To denounce, 
therefore, without exception, the whole series of ^ existing 
novels, would be equally injudicious and ineflectual. The 
objection to novels, which is founded simpW upon theijr 
being Works of imagination, ma^be considered as indicative 
of a want of taste and of sensibitity, which disqualifies the 
person maintaining it, for passing any judgment upon the 
subject: for, the objection to be entitled to any considera- 
tion, ought to lie against the execution, and not tne fiction of 
a work, any farther than as that fiction is involved in the 
execution, which, with their moral tendency, is alone Ihe 
inject of ciiticism* 
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The iMToprietif of employing fiction in aid of morality^, 
anight be establisfhed by a reference to the practice of those 
^eriouB writers, who have ojade fancy the handmaid of 
virtue ; as well as by the consideration of its being blended 
with inspiration itself^ in the pages of the Sacred Volume^ Its 
obvious tendency to interest the passions, ^nd, when asso- 
ciated with piety, to impress the hearty renders it an engine 
o£ incalculable power, and of the utmost importance to 
the cause of virtue. To the works of Richardson, Mrs,. 
Moore confesses her obligations for her first virtuous feelings, 
in the following expressive tribute of a grateful heart, 

' If some faint love of virtue glows in me 
Pure spirit 1 1 first caught that flame from thee/ 

Fictitious writings furnish one of the best channels (bt 
conveying instruction ; for painting human life and manners ; 
r9r showing the errors into which we are betrayed by our 
passions ; for rendering virtue amiable and vice odious. The 
effect 0/ well contrived stories towards accomplishing these 
purposes, is stronger than any effect that can be produced 
by simple and naked instruction ; and hepee we find that the 
wisest men in all ages^ have, more or less, employed fables and 
fictions as the vehicles of knowledge. It is not, therefore, the 
nature of this sort of writing considered in itself, but the 
faulty manner of its execution and the improper ends it 
is made to accomplish, with which we are determined ever 
to wage war. 

It is with us matter of serious lamentation, that the num- 
ber of useful novels is indeed exceedingly small, while under 
this name, the press teems with works of the most injurious 
{tendency. The character given by Mr. Hume, of the novels 
of Jus day, will serve, it is to be feared, as a just description 
jof some of the most popular works of fiction in our own. 
f X remember*, he observes, 'I was once desired by ayoim^ 
beauty, for whom I hsid some passion, to send her som^ 
novels and romanpes, for her amusement in the country-^ but 
was not so ungenerous as to take the advantage, wliicn ^uch 
a course of reading mighthave given me, being resolved ndt 
j;o make use of poisoned arms against her.' 

WithuLOvels and romances toe circulating librai'ies of our 
times are more plentifully supplied than were those in the 
4ays of Hume.; and if of a less gross, they are of a more 
seductive and dangerous description. By the immorality, or at 
least the impropriety of the pri^piples they inculcate^ find the 
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outrages upon all correct and virtuous feelings, which 
their anonymous authors unhesitatingly commit by their 
publication^ public morals and the public taste are incalcu- 
lably injured, and truth is supplanted by the vagaries of a 
wildt, uncultivated, and vicious imagination. 

The more obvious effects of an early and indiscriminate 
perusal of this description of books, upon. the female mind, 
•may be traced in a vitiated tasfe — a passion for the romantic — 
and a depression of the moral standard. There is, perhaps, no 
«pecies of writing which so directly interests the passions, as 
works of imagination ; nor, is there any fascination to which 
the youthful mind surrenders itself with less caution, than 
to the luxury in which fancy revels, in the perusal of works of 
ficcion. But this course, wherever it is adopted, becomes 
exclusive, too imperious to admit a rival; the only train 
of study which could operate as a corrective is rendered in- 
sipid, and at length discarded ; while the victim of delusion, 
tmconscious of disease, rejects with disdain the means of 
cure* * Whenever this line of reading is early indulged, and 
long persisted in, the prospect of intellectual superiority and 
of dignified deportment will be involved in a mist, wbrch^ 
increasing as the sun of life declines, can only terminate 
in the darkness of ignorance and guilt. A passion for 
rbmqnce, rather than the realities of life, is also a never failing 
result 6f an indiscriminate and long indulged perusal of novels. 
The romantic situation in which the heroine is continually 
placed, presents to an undisciplined imagination the most 
fascinating picture of happiness ; and the infatuated reader 
loAg's to act out the character of her favourite model of perr 
fection. When it is recollected, that the judgment is always 
blinded in proportion as the fancy of these fairreaders is' 
inspired, an elopement may well be anticipated, as the naturd 
and appropriate termination of a passion for novels. Th6 
worst effect, however, as well as tne last in order, resulting 
from this mischievous habit, is a depression of the mom 
standard. This effect is produced in general, not so much by 
the formal Inculcation of immoraliW, as by the fascinating 
*T)ietuf fes of vice — the Substitution of the law of custom for 
The decisions of morality, — the connexion between plausiblii 
yills^y and apparent happiness—- togetherwith an affectatioiiof 
contieimpt for the intelligent and virtuous' members of society. 
The Scriptures, which Contain the only standard of motaK^r, 
are feither not at all adverted to, as being incompatible with 
Ihe effect to be produced, or, if any allusion be. made to 
them;' it is under the notion of an obsolete statute-book. 
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^hidb, whativ^r its eiflRsol iMy b^ upoii tlie vulgafr, hoifi loiff 
b^en ^xplod^d hy the ^isctptes of the iBeAtimentfll schooE 
The siege of morality may be carried orii by sap, as j well 
as by storm; nor, is it of m»<^ cbn8ec|ttenc6/ by which 
method the. assailants succeed, if they ultimately gaimpos- 
sessidn of the citadel of the heart. ',-','■ 

If such, therefore, be the teodency of a promiscuous 
perusal of works • of fiction, how imperious is the dut^. of 
parents^ and of those wbo" have the conduct of education^ 
to render the ybuthful mitid indepidndent of a course of read* 
ing, attended with such baneful effects! nor is^ th^re any 
method so ^likely to ensure success, as that of indttoing a 
love far solid infonnation, apd li taste for elegant accomplish^ 
ments* An aibitrary prohibition of novels as such^ and of 
tales partaking all their chaiucteristics. but the name, is of 
all metibcids the most injudicious^ sis from our native per- 
verseikess, -we generally- attribute tq a prohibiJtQd^.objeot, 
aome latent 8weetne8S> hot to be found in^ tne whole compass 
of permitted enjoymentik. The gr^mnds upon which,, as 
parents or the conductors of educd^tiony -we withhold this 
fascinating course of reading, should therefore bondulyiead- 
plained, in ord^r that a conviction of the proprietyiof e«|r 
conduct being felt, the obedience of our children or pupitt 
may be equally^ voluntary and eifrliglitendd. i ^ ' . I. ./ 

In strict accordance with these preliminary observations and 
admonitions, we havp great pleasure. in introducing, to. IJie 
attention of. our refiders the first of; the, two works. whicll^L 
stand at the head of this article, and which forms a gratjbEying 
exception to that clas^ of writing, which we are anxious to 

Sroscribe: equally pure in principle and felicitous .in execti- 
on, it illttstraitto tne indissoluble connexion between virtue 
and happiness, and tr&ces thfe equally certain issue otvi^e-ih 
misery and degradation. Its enaracteristic pjtcelience con^- 
sists, in our opinion, iii the perspicuity and fidelity witliwhic^ 
it developer the operation of circumstances in forming ch^rab^ 
ter ; * particularly in the person o>f the heroine. Enjoying ihje 
advantages olT religious instrtiction, Geratdine's earliest years 
are beautified with piety., the principles of which, though 
afterwards suppressed by the influenpe of dissipation, ynd^ 
the salutary. discipline of .adversity revivie at a. later.pi^riQ^ 
and secure to their possessor that rea/% , of happinessj .of 
which the world presented to her only the counterfeit,. » The 
incidents of the story. are well, linked together; : and :the 
vrdtar^wA/oA/^ris continuaHy kept ia sights ,; The > author has 
evideiitiy luxomplishBd all she intended, with lieapect^'i^ 
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idimi nMly be called the medliaai^m ot the work; ber.objeot 
bein^ obTioualy^ to interest the reader eo far in the plot^ as to 
ihcilitate the oommuiucation of those important moral lessons 
which might possibly be disregarded in the less insinuatiiig 
fonn of ShicaJ instmctioni* ,The characters, though niime^ 
rous, are well discriminated — ^the dialogues: remarkably 
isqpbrited — the letters ezam|^les of that superior excdlence, for 
which the iairer sex are so justlv feimed. We regret that 
our limits will not permit us to fortify each of thes.e asaer* 
tions by proof; but we trust that our readers wiU veriiy 
them by a speedy perusal of the work, which we wai-mly 
recommend; without the abatement of a single qualification^ 
of sufficient importance to be pls^eed upon record/ except 
that we iare decidedly of opinion^ that not enen for the pur* 
pose of exhibiting in their truly: odious colours thefashioui* 
•able Tices of the age^.is an auUkor, or authoress, justified Jn 
.rendering his, or her pages subservient to the Mn,of taking 
the name of God in rain ; and that we conceive is dcme in 
several exclamatory expressions, p)it,<*-*and correctly enough^ 
cBB it respects themy into the mouA of some of the characters 
in this interesting and useful tale. We cannot, however, but 
famish the reader with one extcaet confirmatory of the higb> 
but well merited praise, which w^ have, bestowed upon the 
work. It is a dialogue on the poetical merits of Lord 
Byron r— 

** 'How miserably you contract and degrade the province of 
teagihationy Fanny/ said Montague, * by considering it as con- 
tributing 6nly to amusement.' 

'« * Why, what more does poetry do/ returned Fanny, * than 
-beguile the idlest hours of an idle life V 

*^ ^ What more/ exclainaed Montague; * has it not animated 
the patriot, and inspired the hero? Does it not refine the heart, 
and teach it to melt with tenderness, and glow with devotion V 
. '< < It is true/ said Mr. Maitland, ' that poetry has occasionally 
done all this ; but I am not at all certain that poets; in general, are 
good teachers of morality. I am not at all certain, that if I had 
daughters to educate, I should not prohibit poetry till after the age 
of twenty.* 

'< The ladies denounced Mr. Maitland as the most barbarous of 
the human race. One of them, the youngest Miss Bernard, pro- 
tested that Walter Scott,. Lord Byron, and Moore, were all such 
loves, that there was no possibility of living without them.* 

^ ' They are too highly honoured, by such i^crvManating praise/ 
said Montague, with a glance of contempt. 

^ *,i4nd Byron, dej^aded to a love;' exclaimed he in a low 
voice^ and turning to Mrs. Mowbray: ^ absolute profimation: 
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iuLfHi^, mtk bis ilMlnd«^bdIt» roighi as well be dwindled to ^ 
pipiog skefherd* ;; 

'' ' Poor little Harriet/ said Mrs. Mowbray, highly diverted hy, 
Mpi^^^gue's irritation; ' she was not aware that she was treading 
on holy ground. You are to know/ said she» addressing the young 
lady, ' that Lord Byron is the god of Montague's idolatry. In his 
estimation, he holds among the poets precisely the same rank that 
Brahma does among the Hindoo divinities. He is quite ready to 
worship them all; but his fervour and raptures are reserved for 
Lord Byron/ 

'* 'Miss Harriet declared, * that she doated on Lord Byron ; that 
she did not know which she liked best of his poems, they were all 
so pretty.' 

*^'* Prettyf echoed Montague, widi uplifted eyea. 
. ** * To withhold our admiratioii from your mourite i&^tlerly 
impossible, Mt>ntagae/ jsfijd' Mr. Mjeiitliina.' * Who: is not dazdeil 
by his transcendent genius? What hjsart is ui^touched by his pror 
fowid.fefBlwg? but yet — yes, I see you are arming yourself for th^ 
batd^ — I deny that the moral effect of his poetry is good/ 
. <' ^ The old flat hackneyed objection, I suppose/ said Montague* 
< His herpes tQu<ch the bnilk of all we hate, and yet we hate them 
not;, you n^ay as well quarrel with Milton for investing Satan with 
insuesty, for not painting him with horns and hdofs/ [ 

" * NoT said Mr. Maitland, * we moiirn over the fall of Satan; 
we regret that this son of the morning should forfeit his radiant 
throne; but his fate is a tremendous warning. Now, Lord Byroi 
endows his heroes with a tenderness so exquisite, so mysteriously 
Mended with the hardihood of daring and fearless guilt; that a 
sublimity is given to their vices, calculated to confuse and dooken 
our moral views/ 

^* ^l think this objecticm faocifiil and overstrained/ said Mon- 
ti^ue; * because he has the judgnient to seize, or the genius to 
create, chariactiBrs productive of the finest poetical effect, are we to 
be idiots enough to mistake them for models, or fancy that the 
eternal bounds of virtue and vice can be affected by the visions of 
,a poet's fancy ?' 

" *. You think it preposterous/ said. Mr. Maitland ; ' now it does 
not appfSar surprising to me, that the enthusiastic contemplation of 
siich characters should enfeeble our salutary horror of vice. What 
young and tender mind refuses its sympathy even to J^ara? and 
does it not lose all remembrance of Gulnare's crimes, in the pas- 
sibnate, the devoted tenderness of the faithful page f ' [pp* iw^ 
IJW.] 

. We jaow take our leave, of the., fair author, not without ^e 
, hope- of farther acquaintanee ; an4.truating, that oa the ne;^t 
interview, she will appear 9«f»i9ui^fte/^. 
Htor novel, oc tale» is aala^mpt» and a fuu^p^asful one, to 
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fiufify th^i class of writing from its immoralities and friro^ 
ities ; and to give it a beneficial, rather than an injurious 
tendencjr, without materially altering the characteristic fea- 
tures of its composition, which is not the case with the other 
work placed at the head of this article. ' This belongs to a new 
species of fictions, that within the last thirty years has sprung 
into existence, not improperly termed " Religious Novels ; and, 
without pledging ourselves to an approval of all those which 
have appeared under this character, we yet do not hesitate 
to state^ that when, ^b in the work before us, the object is 
palpably good, and the sentiments^ on the whole, are congenial 
witn the spirit of Christianity and truth, we read such com- 
positions with pleasmre/ and shall have no objection to 
witness th^ir increase. Let it not, however, b^ understoed, 
that to this ^ecieb of writing we have no ol:^ection. We 
cannot but deplote that the state of society is such as to 
render these moral stimulants necessary, nor can we ever 
forget that too frequently, in this kind of writing, principles 
are but obscurely enforced, and are sometimes under, and 
at others over, estimated. Men as they ought to be, and 
not men as they are, are too generally delineated; and even 
the moral and religious feelings excited in the minds of the 
readers of these compositions, frequently resemble those 
which Dn Chalmers has admirably described, as awoke in 
the minds of men, wise but in the vtnisdom of this worlds in 
his invaluable sermon on *^ The. Mysterious Aspect of the 
Gospel to the Men of the World, a passage from w.hich 
we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers :— -'' All their views* of human life, and all the lessons 
they may have gathered from die school of civil or of clas- 
sical morality, and all their preferences for what they count 
the clearness and rationality of legal preaching, and all the 
predilections they have gotten in its favour from the most 
familiar analogies in human society, — all these, coupled with 
their utter blindness to the magnitude of that guilt which 
they have incurred under the judgment of a spiritual law, 
enter as so many elements of dislike in their hearts, towards 
.the whole tone and character of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. And they go to envelope the subject in such a 
shroud of mysticism to their eyes, that many of the preachers 
of the Gospel are by them resisted on the same plea with the 
prophet of old, to whom his contemptuous coontrymen 
meant to attach the ridicule and the ignominy of a proverb, 
when they said — ' he ia a.d^aler in paries/ " 
' *' Vo Fiction'' ia stated to be founded on recent and 
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interesting fiu^ts, and those facts, it has been generally said, 
are widely, known, and ha^e not been sufficiently concealed 
by, the reverend gentleman to whom the work is generally, 
and from internal evidence, we believe correctly ascribed. 
To that statement the autJbior has, however, distinctly replied 
in th$ preface .to this edition, by declaring that the facts are 
not so known; that the k^ to the histoiy is, and,.e?er has 
been, alone ui his possession ; and that he. shall nc^, oertainly 
as yet, present it to the world. With this statement.we are 
satisfied, and have, therefore^ now noticed a work on which 
we delayed to deliver an opinion until a charge so serious 
against the prudence,. and delicacy, and honour, and honesty 
of the author should be removed. 

. The narrative of '^ No Fiction^' is simpla and interesting. 
A young man, ijiamed Lefevre, is the hera of the tale ; and^ 
like most heroes, his exploits sometimes appear surprising. 
But his hi^tQry is that of ^^ a Christian backsMer reckimed.^' 
ITfaie events of his life are extraordinary, and not unfrequentiy 
romantic; hut what would have, displeased in a novel of the 
x)ld school, heye delighted us, becau&e, with every occurrence, 
^o much of the nature: of the human heart is developed, and 
principle and i^ntiments so important sand operative' are 
combined an/d enforced, that we forgot, in the progress of the 
talej th^ thorns which surrounded the rose. His friend 
:Dottglas is an amiable and interesting Christian, and with the 
names of Mr* and Mrs. Russell, we shall long associate ideas 
of venerable, cheerful, and sincere piety. The necessary 
limits of t)ie observations which we can make on this tale, 
.preclude us from presenting to our readers a further analysis 
of the work ; nor dp we regret that chroumstanee, since we 
4o not hesitfite to. re^conm^end it to their perusal. The man 
of the worl4.i¥kay l^r^ from it, that there is no real happiness 
apart (vovf^ piety ; the professors of Christianity, may learn, 
that they must ao^ something more than pfofess ; the wavering 
and vascimting may le^Ti to avoid the evils of tiie course 
(Which they are p^rsjciing, by determining to waver and to 
.doubt no poLore; and the sincerely pious may learn, that, 
.with love to God, and to the world at large, should be 
blende4 a cheerfulness and gentlenesa of manner and deport- 
ment, which will greatly assisit the adva|;icemant of Christ- 
ianity ii^ the world. Their religion is. one ofjoyandnot of 
glpon^; let theni beware, ^hereuMre, how they, convey to the 
.world, by ^hei^ Qpnduipt^ a fake impres&^on of their fait^ 
and bppe. . , . .-. 
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A General History of the Home of Guehh, or Royal Family 
of Great Britain, from the earliest Period in which tne 
ffame appears upon Record^ to the Accession of his Majesty 
King George the First to the Throne. With an Jppenmx of 
Authentic and Original Documents. By Andrew Halliday, 
M. D.^ Domestic Physician to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence. 4to. London, 1821. Underwoods* 
pp.639. 

Whateveb stigma faction may attempt to cast upon the 

Sovemment of his present Majesty, however wide may be 
le distinction between his personal character and that of his 
lamented father, this glory mUst not at least be withheld 
from his reign — this feature cannot pc»s uncdbserved in his 
conduct^ that he has been a liberal patron of literature and 
the arts* The publication T>f the Stusft papers was highly 
creditable at once to his patriotism and the generosity of his 
disposition; and when the first baronetage of his reign was 
conferred upon the most distinguished writer in his domi^ 
nions, the selection did equal honour to the monarch and the 
bard. Various other proofs of our assertion might eai^ily be 
produced, but. we satisfy oursdves with the work before us, 
whidb, - commenced under the auspices of the duke of 
Clarence, passed through the press • under the immediate 
inspectldn of his Majesty-^ for we brieve that he saw, read, 
and corrected most of the sheets ;-*^and is now presented to 
the public, with. all the advantages of his powerful patronage 
and support* In all this at least, he is btit treadmg in the 
steps of bis voierated parent, though we have every reason 
to hope, that as a patron of learning, he will soon excel all 
iiis .predficessors of a race; to whom the British nation is still 
more deeply indebted, on other and more important grounds. 
The services whiph they have rendered us; the ilk which 
they have heexi the means, in the hands 'of Providence, of 
averting, give a peculiar interest to theit ^history ; though 
,until uie present moment, singular as it may appear, the 
people over whom they have swayed a gentle sceptre, have 
been fat more ignorant of its details, than of the lives and 
actions of princes, with whose race they have been engaged 
in all but incessant wars. A faithful and interesting memo* 
rial of so illustrious- a house has, therefore, long been, and, 
we regret to add, still is, a desideratum in'Britimi literature; 
though it is one to whose compilation the present work ^HA 
adSbra facilities wbicli have not hitherto been enjoyed, and 
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which will not, we smcerdy hope> be sxiffsfed to pass by 
unimpraY«d. 

The royal tBmly of Guelph tis unquestionably One of the 
most ancient, aB> for more than a century^ it has ako been of 
the most ^werful of the sovereign houses of Europe. Ao^ 
ocNNling to some antiquaries, its rounder and the first of the 
Roman Csnsars had one ooiwncon father; others use satisfied 
with making him a chieftatn of the Scyrri, one of the lost 
tribes of the GiOths» in the days of Attila^ the Hun ; whilst a 
third party« amongst .whom we rank ourselres, still more 
decidedly tiian our author, who^associates ''. every degree of 
probability'' with an earlier distinction,-— more moderate stilly 
admit that the first traces of the present family^ in the page 
of authentic history^ are to be^ foimd in the reign of Charle-^ 
magne. Bulv according to the laudkble custom of that 
fraternity^ of which Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck was so happy an 
example, the deriration of the name is involved .m stUl 
deeper obscurity, and sun^ounded by difficulties as inqpos^ 
sible to surmount. Guelph, says one class of these learned 
<foputants, is undoubtedly but a tratislation of the Latin 
woid Catulus, whence the Woelpeof the Saxons, the Welpe, 
Wolpe, and Wiilpe of the Bel|^ans^ and the Engiish Whelp 
•*^and, in- support of this derivation,, we are. furnished with 
one of those /a6/es merv€iy€U$e9, rather ijasuEL ammantes^ with 
which the eaiiier pages of history are so thickly strewn, restn 
ing on. no lighter authority than that of John Tambacus, » 
^ve professor of theology^ who has^ inserted it in the 
eighteenth chapter of the eleventh book of bis learned and 
elaboiale,' thoi^^'^ somewhat pondevoua treatise, in we know 
not how many folio volumes, > de Consobktione Theolf^ka^ 
The wife . of a certain knight^ r^tes this reverend author, 
having borne atone andthe same time (simui el, s^itml) twelve 
sons, and .bein^ afraid, on account of her husband's ^verty, 
that they shoiJd be unable to bring them up$ and f^arii^,; 
moreover, diat he might, peradventure, be angry with her foe 
proving so prolific, bribea her hand-maiden to can^ diem tor 
the xiver ^and dpown them. As she was |^r<H3eeding to 
execute this somewhat . unmatem^d cooEMscuai^ion, she waa 
ofaftervedl by tbe bishop of Cologqe^^ who seeing her at the: 
river's side, despatched a servant to aecertaiji what she waai 
doing, to whose question^ of what she was carrying in her 
apron^ she replied, Whdps; whence the young men^ who 
wore taken under the protection^ and educated at the charge? 
of the prelate, by whom they were piously named after the; 
tvelve^apcjistles, derived a^name afterwards iU»$trious4n the^ 
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conceive the sWord to be a translation of the Latin hjpus, 
thus substitutinjg' a >w^lf for a dog,' as the patroii^ic deriva^ 
tton of the race ; whilst the monk of Weingarten^a leg4ndaiy 
chronicler of the family, rejecting akogethcr^thefcHrntisn 
original of the name, asserts^ tiiat one of the aaikeestors'of the 
Guelphic house, intermarrying with K«tbliilina,(the daughter 
of a Roman senator, her descendants were ifrom her ic^led 
Catiilini, : which, when rendered into 'CrermaB)--'^i-/ir^, we 
presume in the language of lawyers, for it certainly is not 
very near its native original^— as 'Welp, or Wolf, became the 
name of the family. ' Another conjecture, f6r> in such cases 
all is tjofajectrire, and' must be conjc€tiii*e«tilli--Hthat of Pro- 
fessor Eichom, of Gottingen, i*efers the name to a corruption 
of th^ Saxon term huelpe,- written in German - hulpej and 
signiiying arid or assistance, dr as w^ hdve the same, word 
in £ngli&, help. The opinion of Dr. HalKday, and it would 
have been an unpardonable abandonment of the immemorial 
][>rivileges of authors, if he had not advanced an opinion 
npion the siibject, is, that the name is derived from the animal 
painted on .the standard of the chieftain, which vms often 
too, perhaps generally, the war cry of his tribe in -battle ; and 
m%ht not, therefore, improbably be assumed by their leader 
ai^his family name, when he first sabmitted to the rite of 
baptism. As this hypothesis gives us the choice of u< wolf, 
or.a whelp^ we are iiatisfied ^to adopt it for oursehres ;> and we 
csulnot suppose that- such adoption can be particularly dis- 
aga^eable to the illustrious house, to whom the chcHce of 
these' animals m&y be a matterof more importance than, wo 
confess, it is to us. 

, J Leaving, then, this knotty point in the uncertainty in which 
it ever itiust- remain, proceed we now to take a rapid glance 
at the historical detail befere us. That there was a Welnh 
amongst the leaders of the barbarian horde which, under the 
name of Stym, in the fifth century, had possession of 
the^ ancient RJuztiaj now the mountainous district of the 
Tyrol;— that another of them, in the sixth, commanded the 
Moivarii, or Bavarians, under Childebert, king of the Franks, 
as auxiliaries to the Romans, a^inst Atharus, the Lombard 
king;— that, iti the seventh, a third was chamberlain to king 
Dagobert,and employed by him (ex officio too, it may havebeen, 
in so incomplete a court)^ we are, by no means, disposed either 
to deny. or stoutly to maintain^ because jt «eeni» to beadmitted 
^port all 'hands-— pardon us> • teadei*,' we entreat, at opcc the 
i^tning ' irreverence to royal ancusiry- and .the pqn-^fhat 
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these may, peradverture, have been whelps of another litter. 
We pass by, therefore, with as little ceremony as can possibly 
b& paid to such illustrious personages, not only these rud^ 
progenitors of the race — if progenitors indeed they were— i- 
and with them their right trusty and well-beloved cousins, 
Adelbertus, connt of Bavaria, ancestor of the marquesses of - 
Tuscany, and Ruthardus, ancestor of the counts of Altdorf 
and kings of Burgundy or Aries, missus regius of France, in 
Ijtermany; and come at once to the mi^rrow of the matter, in 
the history of Bonifece; count or governor of Lucca, and of 
the whole province of Tukcany, who made no inconsiderable 
figi:^ in the days and court of Charlemagne ; with whom, 
or, at farthest^ with Guelph, count of Bavaria, his grsind- 
Ikther, our author admits that the true history of the house 
of Quelph begins* ThiQ chieftain/ no doubt, came froini 
Germany into Italy ; the .policy of the founder of the Car- 
Ibvingian race indupmg him to select his condtts from 
provinces at a distance from those which they were deputed 
to govern^ His original name was Wolf hardus ; which signi- 
fying the " Doer of Good Works,*' was literally rendered 
J^iwit/acitfs in the language of Italy, and in the Latin records 
of an empire, the chief of which is said to have been proud 
of considering himself a scion of the Guelphic stock, and 
might, therefore, naturally be expected to prefer its members 
to offices of rank and confidence. His son, Boniface the 
Second, was entrusted by Louis the Pious with the defence 
of the.maiitime.Qoast of Italy, and of the isle of Corsica, 
against those ravages of the Mahomedans of Africa which 
already began to threaten Europe with that tremendous 
march of havoc and devastation, which laid waste the finest 
provinces of her southern states. At the head of a small 
armament, hie landed on the African coast, between Utica 
and Carthage; five times repulsed the attacks of the infidels 
with considerable slaughter and disgrace ; and, returning in 
triumph to Lucca, effected the deliverance of his cousin^ 
Judith, of Altdorf, wife of the emperor Louis, from the 
convent of Tortona, where she was confined by her rebellious 
step*son, Lothaire^ until the gallant Boniface conducted her 
over the Alps, and restored her to the arms of her affectionate 
husband. Ihis resolute and chivalrous step naturally exposed 
him to the hatred of Lothaure,,.\^o still held possession of 
Italy, whence he waa banished; but retiring to the court of 
France, he was there received with open arms, and some of 
its most honourable' posts. were conferred upon him. His 
son, Adelbert the First, who assumed the title of duke of 
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TuBcaoy, was one of t)ie pious [NriiDoes with which the daifc 
ages abound, whose history is to be traced alone in musty 
grants of lands and tenements, and charters of immunities t9 
the church; though, at one period, his piet^ seems to liaye 

flven place to his revenue, as he joined with the duke of 
poleto in solicitiog the aid of the Sataceos in invading th^ 
Ecclesiastical States, For this he ^asof course excommuni- 
cated, apd declared the eiiemy of. God sad man ; but though 
we marvel not that pope John die Biehth^ thus grievously 
pffended, should denounce him as a roQber, we are not quite 
so clear why his wife should have been associated wijbh him 
ill crime aim in punishment, as an adultvess. Happilv, how- 
ever> the wrath pf the successors of St. Peter, though gener 
rally deadly while it lasts» is frequently shcNrt inits duration^ 
and 6om^ political cha^ge^ or, more probably, s(»ne fresh grant 
of territpiy or of r^veime to the papal see, having put bis 
holiness into a bpttar humour^ not only was his exQOonmuni- 
cation tal^en off, but the duke and his dutdiess were com- 
mend^ed, by the very same pontiff, to the love» protection, 
imd iprayers of every jQriend of the true church. 

Ot his son, Adalbert the Second, surnamed the Rich, a 
purious anecdote is related. During the cojitest for the 
prown of Italy, between Berengarius^ who reigned at Verouai 
apd Cfuido aud Lambert, who were fitted on the throne of 
Payia, the dyke of Tuscany supported or deserted the 
standaid of tb^ latter princes, who were his uncle and his 
Cousm> with a degree oi infamous treachery, rarely equaled, 
pvea in that uopriuoipled 4ge. 

. ^* It is reportsd,'' says Dr« Halfiday, ^* l&at, during one of these 
fle9ffftiQoa, he macebed to surprise his cousin LauAert* who was 
tmntiflg without suspicion in a forest near. Plaoeutia. . ,Tbe tents of 
ihfi TuscasB, who deemed themselves s^pure of their royal game, 
resounded with drunken and lasciyioiis sopgs during the greater 
part of the night; but when their intemperance subsided into 
sleep, they were surprised by the watchful Lambert, at the head of 
no more tlian a hundred horse. Adelbert, who could neither fight 
nor fly, was dragged from his hiding-place among the mules and 
asses of the baggage train. *^ His sname was embittered by the 
rude pleasantry of the conqueror, who told him, that his wife Berta 
had said he should either be a king or an ass. * A king thou art 
not,' said he, * but thy second title I shall not dispute ; and wisely 
bast thou chosen a place of refuge among the animals of thy 
species.' The death of Lambert restored Adelbert to liberty ; but 
the state of Italy long £uctiiated with the vieisaitudes of his 
interests or passions. . Berengarius, who was oppressed by his 
service, sometimes accused, and sometimes imitated^ the e^aipple 
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of his ingratitude. Louis, king of Aries, was defeated aiid dis- 
missed, and recalled to the crown of Italy, again established, and 
again dethroned, as he was the friend or ^emy of the marquess of 
Tuscany." [pp. 9, 10.] 

How such a time-Barrer could deserve the enlogium pro* 
nounced u{>on him by Dr. Halliday, that /' his memory was 
embalmed in the tears of a grateful people,, and the public 
happiness was buried in his grave/' we are at a loss to 
imagijne* That such a flourish decorates his tomb, wis doul^ 
not; but epitaphs, and tiiose of princes pre-eminently, are 
too provcrlnally liars to adnat of dieir being refeirred to as 
mfB^rials of authentic histpry^ beiyond the subordinate and 
uiimaterial points of tides, age^ a marriage, offspring, or a 
date. With the two sons (H Adelbert, Guido and Lamb^t, 
terminated the direct succesiion to the dukedom or marque* 
sate of Tuscany, for the terms se^n to have been used indif^ 
fer^itly in the femily of Qiielph ; but the tide was restored^ 
in 952, to a coUatend branch, in the person of Adelbert the 
Tlnrd, grandson of Boniface, count of Lucca, the second soa 
of Adelbert the first duke, and consequently second cousin 
to the last possessor of the dukedom in the elder house : but 
the dutchy passed, never to return, into the hands of an 
illegitimate son of Hugh, king of Italy, half-brother to Guido, 
being the. son of his mother, Berta, by a former marriage. 
Otbert, sometiines called Albert, or Adelbert, the son of 
Adellx^ die Third, though often termed the welt-bdoved 
and trusty friend df Berengarius, king of Ital^, with dial 
treachery but too common to the unsettled penod in which 
he lived, and from whose operation the iamilv of Gnelph seems 
not, by any means, to have be^i exempted, from a fugitive 
and rebel in the court of Otho.tbe First, emperor of Germany, 
became an ally of that sovereign in the invasion of Italy, 
which 'issued in the dethmnement of his bene&ctor and his 
friend. For this service, more important than honourable, 
he was rewarded by the victor .with th6 tide of count of the 
Sacred Palace, and-widi die more substantial recompense of 
several states, both in Germany and Italy. As count palatine, 
it was the office of Albert to preside in the courts of justice^ 
as representative of die emperor, and to pronounce finally on 
all appeals to him^ but how he discharged this important 
function, we are not informed. He retained his high dignity 
-for twelve years, xestdiBg daring that period chiefly in die 
city of Pavia,* and in the- castle of Lomello« At length, 
according to a custom but too prev^ent in his age, he retired 
to a convent, which he had riaehly endowed, and, in die 
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character and habit of a monk of St Benedict^ strove^ by 
abs^tinence and penance, to eiicpiate the sins of hiis Kf^, which 
the adoption of this counse would induce us to conclude, from 
analogy, to have been great. His estates, and the title of 
marquess of Liguria^ descended^ on his resignation and secular 
death, to his son, Albert II., a prince, rich, according to 
Gibbon, in land, vassals, and four valiant sons, who, with their 
father, all took an active part in supporting the pretensions of 
Arduinthe Lombard, in opposition to those of Henry theSaxon^ 
to the imperial crown. Embracing the cause which proved 
unsuccessful, they, together with Azo, the second marquess 
of Este, son of Azo, the eldest, or, according to some writers, 
the second son of Odbert, made a noble stand against the 
German forces near Pavia; raised an insurrection m Rome; 
but, being finally defeated and made prisoners at Apulia, 
were all convict^ed of treason, and sentenced to be beheaded ; 
though their lives were spared by the clemency of the emperor, 
who restored to them also their confiscated estates, excepting 
such parts of them as had been given, in pios usus, to the 
church, a vulture which seldom,, if ever, could be brought 
to disgorge any portion of her prey. Laid, by his generosity 
or his poUcy, under such deep obligations to the new emperor, 
this branch of the family of Guelph continued fsuthful to him 
during the remainder of bis life, though they afterwards 
opposed the. election of Conrad, duke of Franconia, to the 
iron crown, which they offered succecteivdy to Robert, king 
df France, and the duke of Aquetain, but they finally 
joined the more powerful competitor for the imperial throne. 
Azo the Second, the youngest of these gallant princes, suc^ 
ceeded to the tide of marquess of Este, conferred upon bis 
father by the writers of his age, from his having chiefly 
resided in the castle or fortress of that name ; but before we 
give any account of him, we must follow our author in tracing 
back our steps to the records of the elder house of Guelph, 
which remained seated on their patrimonial estates in Ger- 
many ; and we adopt this course, because the Italian branch 
occupies the earlier and more prominent place in the page of 
histoiy, though at this period its. fortunes became intimately 
connected wiui the elder scion of this same common stock. 
. Ruthardus, the elder brother of the first Adelbertus, took 
up his residence in the castle of Altovph, or ^Itdorf, in the 
centre of his paternal domain, where he, and his/more imme^ 
diate suocessors, enjoyed the friendship,-, ahdy- under the indi»- 
triminaie titles of princes, dukes, and counts, maintained the 
authority of the German empearors. Holding the situation. 
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and supporting generally with credit and effect the character 
of independent chiefs, they were esteemed the noblest of the* 
Bavarian xace. Guelf, the first count of Altdorf, the son 
and immediate successor of Ruthardus, was the companion 
in arras of Charlemagn6, and afterwards his comes in Bavaria, 
flis daughter Judith became the second wife of, Louis the 
Pious^ the second monaix^h of the Carlovingian race, h9.ving 
h^en preferred to that hoiH>uT from, her pre-eminisnce ia 
beauty and .accomi^lishm^atts over the crowd of the fairest, 
and noblest damies of ithe empire, whd faad^ boen invited to; 
the monarch's court* After- passing tlurotigh various vkus* 
situdes^ she died in peace and honour in 64Q, lebtving behind 
herr a posterity which reigned, in France for near ax^entury 
and a half. Her second and third brothers, Conrad and 
Rudolf, accompanied her to the imperial court, and shared 
^Kke her prosperous and adverse fortunes there ; for when 
she was imprisoned by her son-in-law, they Wel^ unseculaiized 
by. the tonsural shaving of their heaids ; but when she waq 
released from captivity by her cousin, a Guelph of the Italian 
branch, they stood beside the throne as priests of the royal 
blood. The two sons of Conrad, Conrad the Second, and 
Hugh, who was. an abbot, were conspicuous in the annals of 
the period, as governors of provinces in times of peace, and 
kadiers. of armiei» in the field of war. . The elder of the two 
was treated marquess, or dnke of Burgundy trans ^Juram, 
or rather succeeded in that tide hi^ great-grandfather, Otka^ 
lins, the second of the three '«ans of Guelph, the first count 
of Bavaria; and in the person of his son, Rudolph, the 
dntchy was, on the'dowhfallof tlie Oarlovingian race^ erected 
into the kingdom of Burgundy, or Aries, extending over the 
"French, or western part of Sicily, Franche-Compt6, Savoy. 
Dauphiny, Provence, and the country between the Alps and 
the Rhone. He had three successors in a direct line ; but 
iwith tjie ladt, Buddlph the jMzy, the.speptre departed from 
his bqufe, and hisdoi^inions dcTolved ^s a ^ef to l)is nephew 
,in the femal0 lipe, Conrad the Salic, who was elected emperc^ 
in. the year 1074. 

. Iletiifrn we now, however, to the elder branch of this lUus* 
trious Jboufie^ from which the present Royal Family of Great 
Britain trltces its direct d^ceqt. Th€^ great grandson ,q{ 
EdiQO, the .eldes); brother of the empress Judith, and the 
fo^iRth count of Altdorf, was the first of tl^is family who 
l^fttbe retirement of their hereditary, oasties of Altdorf and 
l^v^nsb^rgy for apiore ext^ended territory, which he obtained 
by one of those frauds so common in that age, and which 
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could hardly be exceeded ia ingenui^ or in knareiy, by the 
knowing ones of New-Market or of Brookes's in our own : — 

"Being much at the court of the emperor Arnulph,'' says our 
author, '* and haying consented to receive, and to hold as a fief of 
the empire, as much land as he could surround in one day with 
a chariot, he had a little vehicle made of gold, with which he 
mounted his fleetest horses, stationed at proper distances, and 
so acquired about four thousand mansi, or measures of- land, in 
the twenty-four hours. As these ttatee lay in Upper Bavaiia, he 
was created duke thereof^ and engaged to perfevm the homage of 
a faithfol client. From this circumstance he is styled, in die 
records of that period, Henry of the Golden Chanot. This dc^ra- 
dation, for so it was considered, so disgusted his free and inder 
pend^t father, that, in the height of depair, he retired, with only 
twelve of hi$ lords, to the forest of Ambergau, where he erected 
thirteen single cells, and where he lived and ended his days, with- 
out ever seeing or foigiving his degenerate son* 

" The principal seat of this branch of the family," he continues, 
" was in Swabia, in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Constance ; 
and their chief castles were Altdorf and Ravensberg : but their 
power extended from the mountains of the Tyrol to the plains of 
Alsace, and several free communities of the Grisons were once the 
vassals of these powerful princes. In their household they dis- 
played the pomp and pride of regal economy; asid, fvOm the fivst 
Records of their name, the offices of their courts weite ^ed by/ 
counts, or nobles of equal rank. The catbedud dnnrches of Frisinr 
gen, Augsburg, Constance, and Coire, were endowed by their 
devotion with liberal grants of land and peasants; and the mo- 
nasteries of Altpmunster, Weingsrten, and Hoffe, were founded 
))y their munificence *. but they were bound to offer at the shrine of 
St. Othmar a humiliating tribute, as an atonement for the guilt of 
their ancestor Ruthardus, who, with his colleague Warinus, in 
the eight century, had abused his power as governor of Alemania, 
and had persecuted that saint.'' [pp. 17, 18.] 

' The second son of Henry of the Golden Chariot, the first 
duke of Upper or rather of Nether Bavaria^ was for forty 
year& bishop of Constance, and on his translation to another, 
and, we would hope, a better World, he was besLtified by Ae 
•pope, for sundry and divers miracles that he had performed, 
the' details of which, of course oocnpy a ftir greater spacfe 
in the monkish legends of the age, tnan the actions of His 
elder brother, Rudolph the First, of whom litde more is 
known, than that, like many other princes of his race, he ate 
and drank, and lived and died. His great grandsons Henry 
and Guelph the Fourth, make a more considerable figure 
in the page of history, and they do so, because it was^ found 
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^nvenif 1^ to aiake them the heroes of the following le? 
gend :— 

y We have stated,*' says Dr. Halliday, *< that the Guelphic 
princes were hound to present annually a degrading tribute, as 
a sin-offering, at the shrine of St. Othmar. This the young 
Henry refused to do; but the denial was soon followed by his 
tmttmely death. After hunting the roe in the' mountains of the 
Tyrol, he was reposing under the shadow of a rock, when a huge 
fragment of the stone fell upon his head, and killed him on the 
iqpot. His brother Quelph was mone pious and subiifliifisive; h« 
paid the annu^ tribute; and accordingly, as we are told, he was 
blessed with a long and glorious reign.^ [pM&} 

Goielpfa^ the eldest and only son of tho.TOWiger of th/^ 
prinoea, the fifth oount of AttdoTf andH^rd duke of Ba?aiia 
of that aatue, was also invented with the dutchy of Carvithij^ 
and marauesate of Verona, an iBii>ortant province of thil 
^mpire» wnich included the country of the Tyrol, and ,com- 
manded the passage of the Rhatian Alps* Proud and 
hi^ spiriUad. as he was powerful, this pnnce having be^ 
aummonejl to, an Italian diet in the. |;>lain of Rongt^tla^ 
aAer.waitilQg there three days, without seeing or hearing firom 
the emperoty sounded a retreat upon the fourth ; axid th(High 
)ie met Henry in the way^ neither threats, intreaties, not 
promises pould prevail upon him to return. When aa arbitrarv 
>tax Df a didusand marks was imposed by tiie same monarch 
upon the Veronese Guelphs, he, as their marquess, marched ra* 
pKlly with a powerful arm}^ to their relief; and it was with 
difficulty tibat the most humiliating concession of the emperor 
t^ould purchase for him to ignominious retareat: but his ant«- 
bitious and victorious career was soon arrested by the band 
pf death; for he was gathered to his fethers in the prime of 
life, and descended childless to, the grave. With their 
wonted watchfulness and rapacity, the monks of Weingeirten, 
Hi monastery founded by his ancestors, persuaded him to 
)eave his. lands and vassals to their house; but his mother 
Itom, dauglM^er of the count of Lucemburgh and niece to 
the empress St. Cunigunda, with equal promptitude and 
spirit, . despatched a messenger into Italy , for her grandscNa^ 
tae! soniofhiur daughter Ctmiza or . Gunigunda^ who iisd 
mirried: A20, tbe second count of Este, in the issue of which 
marriage^ the. rights and claims, of tl^e eldest and the youngs 
fiBU the (j^emiAn'ahd the Italian hcliise of Guelph, fouml 
M common. c^ntse. 

. . Aao,«thfi second marquess of Este^ father of the prince in 
whbse peraonthis re-union of the family of Guelph waseffeeted. 
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was .one of the most extraordinary personages of his age.' 
Proscribed as a rebel at the age of fifteen, at fifty he governed 
the city of Milan and Genoa, as minister of the emperor. 
I'he friend of pope Gregory the Seventh, as well as a servant 
of the church, he was styled by that pontiff the inost faith- 
ful and best beloved of the Italian jprinoes. rJ"or was this but 
an empty title ; for in every war betweeii the emperors and 
popes, he, together with the Amazonian countess Matilda, 
led the powders of Italy to :the assistance of the. church*: It 
was principally by their aid that the pope maii^tained. bi» 
station in the fortress of Canossa, when the empetor Bsenry 
the Fourth submitted to the humiliating penance, of walking 
bare foot upon the frozen ground, whilst with fasting and 
prayers he sotidted at the foot of the rock one- faVpuyable 
glance from the proud mitred successor of the ' apostolicj 
fisherman. At this period;,, the hardy ancestor. of our rega) 
house must have been in his 80th year; yet twenly years 
after, when he. had entered into a second century of bis hfe, 
he performed a busy part in th« vicissitudes; of pieaee and 
war. From Hugo II, margrave and lord of Este, the eldest of 
his sons, by a second marriage with Garsenda, heiress of the 
counts of Maine^ sprang the ddces of Ferrara and Modena; 
'The grandsons of Azo, Guelph the Seventh and Heiury the 
Black, successively took possession of their patrimonial states; 
the appearance of their father, Guelph me Sixth, in Gei^ 
many, and the resolnte mea^res which ha took to assert his 
rights, having speedily annulled the gift of his father to the 
monks of Weingarten. Mild in his character, the sway of 
the elder of these princes was also mild; and he was suf- 
ficiently powerful to act on several occasions as a mediator 
between the emperors and popes. By the votes of bis 
dependent bishops, and the swords of his numerous vassals, 
it was generally admitted that his brothier and. suoeessor, 
Jlenry, at the death of Hepry- the Fifths cohld ^ve the im* 
f>erial -crown to w;hiehever 4>f the three* candidates he might 
^prefer ; but much to his^ credit, he did notrabuse his power^ 
'but gave his vote for Loihaire, duke (rf Saixonyy the' popiilair 
candidate in the first rude electoral diet Sutomoned. on this 
.occasion, in opposition to the hereditary claini of Frederic 
duke of S^wabia, who was not only, the personal friend of 
Henry the Black, but his son-in-law, by having married his 
•daughter. This prince, after reignine but six years, left 
behind him by Wilfilda, daughter and heiress of Magnus, 
the last duke of Saxony of the Billung rate, threei 8€ms» 
of whom the eldest, Couf^d; entered ;into the diurob^.and to 
avoid the riches and honojur that might be thrust ogon him 
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in his native country^ fled to the abbey of Clairvaux^ in 
France, where he pronounced the vow oTa Cistercian monk, 
and passed the remainder of his days, a devotee to the austere 
discipline of St. Bernard. In a pilgrimage to the Hoty Land, 
he immured himself for some time in the cell of a hermit of 
the desert; and when the approaches of death turned his 
footsteps towards a Christian land, he found a grave at Ban, 
on the sea-coast of Italy. Our readers need scarcely to be 
reminded, that according to the provisions, alike of the 
feudal and the canon law, he who nad professed himself a 
monk, was dead to the world, as the world ought, to have 
been, oftener than it was, dead to him — a distinction in the 
modes of dying, to which we are indebted for the introduction 
into all our legal instruments of the epithet naiuralj prefixed 
to life. This event led to a division of their father's states 
between the two younger sons ; Henry the Proud, to whom, 
as the eldest, fell the dukedom of Bavaria, and as heir of his 
mother's house, those states of Saxony which comprehended 
the present dutchies of Luneburg and Lawenburg, and die 
neighbouring provinces on the Elbe ; and Guelph VIIL, who 
succeeded to the Italian states. By his marriage with Ger- 
trude, the only daughter and heiress of Lothaire the Second, 
who had been raised to the throne of the Caesars by the 
decisive vote of his father, Henry, duke of Bavaria suc- 
ceeded to the remaining part of the dutohy of Saxony, with 
the ducal title, which had been ffiven by the emperor, Henry 
the Fifth, to Lothaire, count of Supphngenburg, afterwards 
his successor, who was the husband of Richenza, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of the last count of Nordheim, and, in right 
of her mother, sole heiress to the possessions . of Eckbert> 
second margrave of Saxony and Thuringen, and the last 

Erince of Brunswick of the Brunonian race.. By this union^ 
esides uniting in his person the whole estates of the 
ducal house of Saxony, — ^whose title, as was his right, he 
assumed,--*the sovereignty of Supplingenburg,. Nordheim, 
and Brunswick, passed into the JBavarian, and still the elder 
branch of the rich and potent family of Guelph- From it 
they also acquired another distinction, interesting to those 
who are either skilled or take deilight in, heraldic lore— the 
armorial bearing of the white horse, which the Guelphic 
princes assumed as their cre^t, on their marriage with the 
only lineal descendant of Wittikend, the last Saxon king, 
the banner of whose family had always been a horse ; though, 
on his conversion to Christianity, through the instrumentality 
of his conqueror, Charlemagne, \\» colour was changed to 
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white, from respect to the pure faith by which he had been 
. rescued from the power of tne devil, whose colour then was, 
as it still is supposed to be black. 

Henry the Proud was beyond all question the most power- 
fril of the princes of Germany; and united to the only 
daughter of the emperor, who had been his father's friend, 
and owed to him his crown, he naturally and allowably 
looked forward to sitting, after his death, upon the throne of 
the Caesars. By his valour and prudence, ne was the chief 
instrument in obliging Frederick of Swabia, and Conrad his 
brother, to renounce their claim to the imperial crown; 
which, after the disappointment of the former at the election, 
they for some time strove to support by anns ; and hence 
originated that mutual animosity between the houses of 
Guelph and Ohibelline (for that was the family name of the 
dukes of Swabia) which for ages disturbed the peace of 
Christendom, and by the feuds which it engaidered, devas- 
tated some of the finest provinces of Italy. His services 
were rewarded with the reversion of that part of the domi- 
nions of Matilda, countess of Tuscany, which his father-in- 
law, as successor of the Caesars, and king of the Lombards, 
accepted as a compromise for his claim to the whole of her 
estates, which she had bequeathed to the church; and, in 
virtue of which, Henry had afterwards conferred upon him the 
title of duke of Tuscany. Appearing as the second person 
in the army of the powers of Germany, in the war waged by 
the head of the empire against a schismatical antipope, and a 
rebellious king of Sicily, he rendered the most important 
services to his father-in-law ; and reduced, or securea to his 
obedience, several Italian provinces ; besides being the means, 
by his prudence and activity, of driving the Infidels from 
^hat country. At the death of the emperor, he felled, how- 
ever, of the reward to which he aspired, and for ntvhich he 
was destined; and, in a fectious and irregular manner, 
Conrad, the younger brother of the rival family, was elected 
emperor ; and shortly after, Henry, because ne would not 
give up one of his dutchies, on the pretence that he could 
not hold two, was put under the ban of the empire, and 
stripped of all his possessions, which were bestowed \xpoa. 
soikse distant branches of his family. He was not, how** 
ever, the man tamely to submit to these wrongs ; and at the 
head of his faithful Bavarians, and such of the Swabians as 
were vassals of the Guelphic house, he put the new duke of 
Saxony to flight, and compelled him to take refuge in the 
court of the emperor, whose .forces he defeated; and whom 
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*he compelled to summon a diet, to consider ^is claims : but, 
before it assembled, the active and indefatigable Heniy was 
no more ; his earthly career having been terminated after an 
illness of a few days, not without strong grounds for sus- 
picion that he had been cut off by poison. 

At the death of this valiant pnnce, his <Mi:ly son, Henry, 
was but in, the tenth year of his age; and notwithstanding 
the helplessness of his condition, and the number and power 
of his opponents, he was abandoned by his mother, who, 
within two years of her first husband's deaths naarried the 
great enemy of his house, Henry, margrave of Austria, the 
brother and successor of Leopold, who had been invested by 
the emperor Conrad, his half brother, with the Guelphic 
dutchy of Bavaria. His cause was, however, warmly espoused 
by his grandmother, Richenza, who took upon herself the 
regency of his Saxon dutchy, and was so effectually sup- 

Sorted.by his subjects, that he was acknowledged as their 
uke, both by the emperor and empire, though the acknow- 
ledgment was purchased by an abandonment of the claims of 
the minor to the Bavarian provinces, The character of this 

S)ung prince, the Alfred of the German dominions of his 
ustrious house, is thus delineated in the work before us : — 

<' Henry was a prince of most wonderful promise. While yet a 
child, he had displayed an extraordinary degree of energy and 
decision of character, delighting in the most noble and manly 
exercises ; and so conspicuous was he for fortitude and courage, 
that he very early got the surname of the Lion, His uncle, Guelph, 
the younger brother of his father, who had been portioned off with 
some fiefs in Italy, took a great interest in his welfare, and sup- 
ported his rights and claims, at the court of the emperor, with sdl 
the influence of his name, and all the power of his yassals. His 
education was that of a Saxon and a soldier; to support the 
inclemency of the seasons, to disdain the temptations of luxury, to 
manage the horse and the lance, to contend with his equals in the 
exercise of military, and even civil virtues, and to disg&ise the 
superior gifts of fortune, perhaps of nature, under the winning 
graees of modesty and gentleness. At the age of eighteen he was 
admitted into the diet at Frankfort, composed of men and princes, 
aiid received the order of-knighthood, which had been newly insti- 
. inpedy instead of declaring him of age by the national custom pf 
delivering the sword and spear." [p. 39.] 

Whilst most of the nations of Europe were preparing for the 
second crusade against the Saracens, the northern states of 
Germany, with the Danes and Poles, poured forth a hundred 
and sixty thousand of their sotdiery, with as holy and as 
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justifiable a purpose of conyerting or extenx|iAating the 
idolatrous Sclavinians of the Baltic. In this numerous anny 
the young duke of Saxony first appeared as a warrior chief; 
and he soon afterwards essayed his prowess in attempting to 
rescue his Bavarian states from the domination of his 
Austrian rival : but whilst he was detained, on the Danube, 
he was tald that Conrad had entered Saxony with a nume- 
rous army^ intending to deprive him of that dukedom also : 
*' Command my vassals/' said the dauntless prince to the 
messenger, '* to assemble at Brunswick on Christmas day : 
they will find me at their head :"'— 

^' Though the time was short, the distance long, and all the 
passes guarded^ yet the youno^ duke, disguising his person, with 
only three attendants, darted swiftly and secretly through the 
hostile country ; and appearing on the fifth day in the camp at 
Brunswick, forced his imperial adversary to sound a precipitate 
retreat, [p. 40.] 

On the elevation of Frederick Barbarossa to the imperial 
throne^ in the midst of the gay and gallant army worthy the 
successor of Charlemagne, with which the newly elected 
monarch passed the Alps, the squadrons that marched under 
the banners of the Lion were equal, in number and appearance, 
to those of the emperor himself. During their stay in Rome, 
he was the principal instrument in quelling an insurrection of 
the Italian soldiery, a thousand of whom werie either killed 
or drove into the Tiber, without the loss of a shigle man to 
the imperial forces. • For this important service the pope 
granted him some relaxation for the army from the strictness 
of ecclesiastical discipline, whilst the etoperor declared him 
the firmest pillar of his throne. In Italy he exercised the 
rights^ of primogeniture and feudal dominion, by renewing 
the grants of his father to his cousins, the marquesses of 
Este. On his return to Germany, in consequence of a pro- 
mise of the emperor, and the sentence of the diet,, his 
opponent, the margrave of Austria, resigned into the hands 
of the emperor the seven banners of the Bavarian dntehy, 
which,. at a public assembly in the plains of Ratisbon, were 
immediately transferred into those of the Lion, by whom two 
were returned, which Frederick used for the investiture of the 
margrave, whom he created an independent duke, enfiran- 
chising his territories, with three additiotial counties, for ever 
from uie dominion of the Bavarian princes. The prosperity 
of Henry the Lion was now rapidly attaining its hei^ht^ when 
his power extended from the* shores of flie Baltic to the 
Mediterranean sea; and hi» riches, chiefly derived from his 
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silver mines in thfe Harz mountains— still the most productive ' 
source of revenue in the German dominions of his descend- 
ants, rendered him by 'far the most opulent sovereign of his 
age. Engaged with the kin^ of Denmark for ten years in a 
crusade against the pagan Sclavi of the Baltic shores, the 
whole of these tribes, not excepting the ObotriteSy the most 
powerful and most obstinate of them, — at the point of the 
sword, and, by the ^bBetting of their princes, were induced 
to profess the religion of .the cross, though the military 
missionaries who converted them took care that the labourers 
should have their hire, several of the Sclavic provinces beyond 
the Elbe being added by the duke of Saxony to his dominions^ 
not as a portion of the Germanic empire^ but as an absolute 
and independent conquest — ^the portion which he had won from 
the idolaters with his sword and his bow. Three bishoprics 
were established in the country of the Obotrifes, over which 
one of its native princes, a reluctant convert to the Christian 
faith, reigned as the vassal of the Lion, from whose band the 
prelates received the pastoral crosier, a token of investiture 
which the popei^ had refused to the most powerful of the 
emperors and kings of Europe the permission to bestow ; and 
which, for mainy ages, constituted the great bone of contention 
between the secular and ecclesiastical powers. From this 
vassal prince sprung the ducal house ofMecklenburgh, the 
modem name of the territories of that warlike race. To 
Henry, in this period of his power, Lubeck and Munich owed 
the one its foundation, the other the rise of.its commercial 

freatness; whilst, to complete the splendour of his house, 
is uncle, Guelph, now at the head of its Itahan branch, 
received the titles of duke of Spoleto, marquess of Tuscany, 
prince of Sardinia, and lord of the house, or patrimony, of 
the countess Matilda ; titles to which ample possessions were 
annexed, the whole of which would, in all probability, soon 
centre in the Lion, or his posterity ; the only son of the old 
duke having been cut off by the ravages of the plague, in the 
prime of life. Divorced from his first wife, the Saxen duke, 
through the medium of the imperial ambassador^ d^pi^anded 
and obtained, with an ample dowry, the hand of Matilda, 
princess royal of England^ the el4est (laughter of our second 
Henry. During her pre^anc}r, her husband, according to 
the prevailing fashion of the times, set off with a splendid 
retinue on a pilgrimage to tiie Holy Land. By Manuel, the 
Greek emperor of the East, Kilidge Arslan, the sultan of 
Iconium, who was proud to claim affinity with bis house ; by 
eveiy one, and every where, in his progress, save only by the 
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wild inhabitants of the morasses of Setria and Bulgaria, 
whose marauding attacks he easily repeUed, was he received 
with all the respect that could be paid to the most powerful 
monarchs of the world. 

There is a tide, however, in the ai&irs of men ; and the . 
pace of history is every where filled with the most important 
and striking lessons of the instability of all earthly grandeur. 
Puffed up with pride by his exaltation and success, parsi- 
monious, in proportion as he was rich, Henry made himself 
enemies sufficiently powerful and inveterate to ruin the 
fortunes of his house. After the death of his son, his uncle 
natui-ally looked to him as the heir of the Italian t>o$sessions 
of the family, and actually willed them in his favour; but 
being in want of money, he required, for the reversion of so 
rich and ample an inheritance, the acknowledgment of a gift, a 
loan, or a fine : but Henry's covetousness withheld a com- 
pliance with this demand, until it was no longer of any avail ; 
for the emperor Frederick gladly availed mmself of this . 
mistaken policy of his cousin, and made an offer of the 
money to the old duke, who, peevish from age, aqd greatly 
ofienaed at Henry's delay, accepted the tender, and made 
over to a Ghibellme heir, after his decease, the whole feudal 
aad allodial possessions, in Italy and Swabia, of the rival, 
house of Quelph. The conduct of the natural heir to these 
estates, and the consequence of his folly in suffering them to. 

Kss from his family, are thus briefly detailed in, the work 
fore us :•— r 

^* The mortification of Henry was embittered .by a tardy sense of 
his own folly ; and while this deep aaimosity rankled in his breast^, 
he was summoned to attend the emperor beyond the Alps, and to. 
draw his sword against Uie rebels of Lombardy. He disobeyed 
the summons, because, as it is said, the emperor refused to grant 
him, as the reward of his military services, the city of Goslar, 
which would have given him the command of the silver mmes of 
the Harz. 

" The disasters Whicli were occasioned by the long blockade of 
Alexandria, and his total inability to cope with the league of Lom- 
bardy, obliged the emperor once more to solicit the aid bf Henry, 
who, it is said, smiled at his distress. They had an interview at 
Chiavenna, near the lake of Como. The Lion was still inexorable ; 
and after trying every argument in his poWer, the emperor threw 
himself at his feet. The vassal raised his sovereign from the 
ground with secret joy and apparent confusion, when cme of h». 
comp^oos whispered rather audibly in his ear, ' Sufier, dread sir, 
the imperial crown \o lie at your feet; speedily it mubt be placed 
on your head/ The duke departed with fome vague professions^ 
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of loyalty^ Ivui without a^eding to the emperbr^s vidws. I^rom thig 
moment^ it may be said, his doom was sdaled, and his destriictioa 
determined upon. The impress, who had been a witiess df the 
scene so degrading to her husband, desired him» with all the 
bitterness of female passion, to remember what had passed; and 
added, < God will remember it one day.' AH the subsequent mis-^ 
fortunes of the emperor were attributed to the desertion of Henry ; 
and he was even accused by Frederick, in a public assembly, of an 
indirect conspiracy against his life and honour. 

" The ruin of the Guelphic House was the first aim of the policy 
and revenge of Frederick Barbarossa; yet for near thirty years 
(1150-1180) the duke of Saxony and Bavaria maintained a lofty 
station, and was second only in dignity and renown to one Of the 
most illustrious of the German emperors.'* [fp; 43, 44.] 

The day of feck6mng and of vengeance, though it 
lingered, at length full surely came. After his return froift 
the Holy Land, hid zeal for the churdi, and his ambitioutf 
spirit^ indnced him to engage in some of th^ intrigues of the 
times ; which, added to his old sin Of reftising to follow €b^ 
emperor into Italy, afforded but too good a pretext for wim- 
moning him before the diet of the empire, to give ail account 
of his conduct there. To ibis summons he twice refused 
obedience^ and was, therefore, outlawed, put uiider the ban 
of the empire, stript of all his possessions, and compelled to 
take refuge in the court of his father-in-law, in whos^' 
palace, at Winchester, William, his son, was born. The 
power of Henry of England, and of the other connexions of 
the Saxon duke, preserved, however, to Matilda and her 
children, the whole of the patrimonial estates of her husband : 
and, after a year of exile, Henry was permitted to retuiii to 
Saxony, and took up his residence, with his family, at 
Brunswick. Two years after his return, this restless,- but 
determined prince, wished, in the diet assembled at Ooslar, 
to regulate the affairs of Uie empire, on the eve of another 
crusade, to assert his claim to tne restitution of his Sfu^on 
states ; but finding that this point had already been decided 
against him, and that all that was expected from him was an 
acqiiieseenoe m this decision, he preferred a second exile to 
such a renunciation of his rights; leaving his wife in the 
regency of has remaining territories, which she hdd but a 
stmt tmie, dying about a twelvemontii after the departure of 
her husband. On tlie news of her death reaching him, 
Heary determined s^in lo try the chance of war for the 
recovery of his states; and ftumished with a fleet and 
somye forces by \m lNrotlier«itt4^p Ridiard I. of Englaiid, 
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ftnd with some further assistance from Canute; king of Den- 
mark^ he recovered all the strong places of his dominions. 
Bardewick, refusing to acknowledge his authority, he reduced 
to ashes; and erected on its rums Lunebur^, the present 
capital of the dutchy; Alarmed at the rapidity of his pro- 
gress, and anxious to show the princes of the empire that he 
was not to be despised on account of his youth, Henry/ king 
of the Romans, the acknowledged successor of Barbarossa, 
marched with a powerful army to lay siege to Brunswick; 
but it was so gallantly defended by Henry, the eldest son of 
the Lion, himself also a youth, that the imperialists were 
compelled to retreat ; and a peace was soon concluded with 
the young warrior, who joined the standard of the king of 
the Romans, whom he accompanied into Italy, where uiey 
received the. news of the emperor's death; in whose place the 
Saxon prince was most instrumental in securing the imme- 
diate corpnation of Henry, yet could he not obtain from the 
gratitude of the new successor of the Ceesars, the pardon and 
restoration of his father^ to whose court he returned, there* 
fore, in.dis^st. About this period his relative, Richard 
CoBur de Lion, was basely seized, and imprisoned, on his 
retujm from the Holy X/and, through the ducal states of 
Austria ; and whilst in close custody at the head-quarters of 
the emperor, nobly refused to sanction the imperial sentence 
against his brother-in-law, though fully aware that he might 
have materially facilitated his own deliverance from captivity, 
by complying with the requisition. But his generosity .¥^s 
in^t by a similar instance of noble-mindness in his relatives, 
for Otho and William, two of the sons of Henry the Lion^ as 
the nearest kindred of the captive king, voluntarily offered 
themselves as hostages for the payment of their uncle's 
ransom : and such was the wealth and power of the family^ 
even at this period, that the promise of their father for the 
payment of the large remaining portion of this sum, was 
taken as a sufficient warrant for His liberation,. The released 
iQonarch quitted not, however, the country in which he had 
been so long and so unjustly detained, until he extorted fixmi 
the emperor a promise of forgiveness for his brother-inJaw, 
and obtained the restoration of the whole of his dominions 
beyoi]|d the Elbe. The short residue of his life was spent by 
Henry in works qf piety and benevolence at Brunswick, ana 
though arbitrarily shpm of his hereditary titles and posses- 
sions, he held, to his death, the first. rank among the princes 
of Germany* 
We have dwe}t thus long upon the deeds of Heniy the Lion> 
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because he is unquestionably the flower of the Quelphic race, 
and his actions are the chief ornament of their history* His 
eldest son, Henry, through a marriage with Agnes, daughter 
and heiress of Conrad, count palatine of the Khine, brother 
to the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, obtained the sove- 
reignty of the palatinate. In the third crusade, he conducted 
himself with great gallantry; and, on his return through 
Italy, claimed the sovereignty of the states of his family, 
and renewed the grants of his ancestors to its younger 
branches. His next brother, Otho, was elected king of the 
Komans, on the death of Henry the Sixth, and was crowned 
emperor by Innocent the Third. Involved in perpetual 
contests for tiie maintenance of his dignity, he was finally 
compelled to give way to the superior force of Philip of 
Swabia, his Ghibelline rival, and lived, for some years, in 
retirement at Brunswick, where he died in 1218. His 
youngest brother, William of Winchester, enjoyed, under 
his father's will, the states of Brunswick, wnere, after a 

Eceable reigA, he died in 1212, in the flower of his age, 
TOg behind him a son, Otho, the only male issue of the 
three sonv of Henry the Lion. 

Otho the Child, being only eight years of age at his father's 
death, was taken under the special care of Frederick the 
Second, as head of the empire ; and on the death of Henry, 
the last of the Guelphs, who bore the title of duke of Saxony, 
he strove to wrest from his orphan ward the sovereignty of 
Brunswick, though the fidelity of the subjects of thie young 
prince defeated this iniquitous attempt. When he came of 
age, Otho resolutely refused to comply with the system 
then becoming very general with the minor {)rinces of 
Germany, to hold their states as mere feudatories of the 
enq>eror; but, by a long and harassing warfare, he was at 
lengtli forced to accede to the new mode of tenure ; and, at 
a: diet held at Mentz, on the 12th of August, 1235, he 
resigned the whole of his possessions into the hands of the 
bead of the empire, by whom they were restored the next 
imnute, as a beneficium^ to be held of the imperial crown. 
He received, at the same time, the title of duke of Brunswick 
and Lunebur^ the remaining possessions of his house having 
been formed into one dutchy. 

" Thus," observes our author, " the lineal representative of the 
dukes of Bavaria and Saxony, the heir of the lords of Brunswick 
and of the king of the Saxons, of the conqueror of Holstein and 
Mecklenbtirg, and of the most powerful of the princes of Italy— 
be who0e anc6ston$ had created princes and ordained bishops — 
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was reduced to the rank of a feudal duke, whose territories scarcely 
exceeded one fiftieth part of the states governed by his grand- 
father.*' fp. 67.] 

Albert the Great, the eldest son of Otho, succeeded to the 
new dutchy on the death of his father ; but, from noiotiyes of 
paternal affection, honourable to his character, but highly 
injurious to the dignity of his house, not only admitted. his 
younger brother, John, to a share in the government, but had 
the dutchy of Luneburg erected into a separate sovereignty 
for him. Taking advantage, however, of the scenes of tur- 
bulence and confusion which prevailed in Germany, when, 
after the death of Frederick the Second, the empire was left, 
for some years, without a legitimate or acknowledged head, 
Albert augmented, on other sides, the territories of the 
Guelphic house, to which he added, by the success of his 
arms, the castle and small principality of Wolfenbuttle, as 
he did also the territories of the houses of Assemburg and 
Grubenhj^en. The former owed the loss of their states to a 
piece of pleasantry, which, in the end, proved somewhat 
more than a joke;, for, having emblazoned the arms* of 
Albert, a lion and a wolf, upon their standard, with the wolf 
upon the lion's back pulling his ears, the displeasure of this 
warlike duke was so fiercely roused, that he invaded their 
territories, and blotted out their names from tlie independent 
princes of the empire. In the latter years of his active life, 
ne extended his authority to the shores of the Baltic^ by 
wresting from the courts of Swerin a great part of their 
possessions north of the Elbe. At his death, he continued 
and increased the injury he had done to the strength and 
independence of his house in the early part of his reign, by 
making a testamentary division of his remaining states 
amongst his three elder sons ; of whom Henty, the eldest, 
was made duke of Grubenhe^en, a province his father had con-^ 

2uered ; Albert, his second, succeeded to the principality of 
Jalenberg; whilst to the lot of William, the youngest, fell 
the provinces of Brunswick and Gottingen. The three 
youngest having entered into the military orders of Malta 
and St. John of Jerusalem, had no ps^t in their father's 
possessions. On the death of the duke of Brunswick, without 
issue, a eivil war between his two elder brothers annexed 
his inheritance to that of Albert, prince of Calenbere. 

We shall not trouble ourselves, or perplex our readers, veith 
the succession and intermarriages of the Luvebui^ and Gru- 
benhagen branches of the Brunswick family ; as it will be 
sufficient to say, that, after various, divisions and subdivisions' 
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of their territories, and the union of different princes and. 

Sincesses of their house with the royal families of Sweden, 
enmark, Naples, (Otho^ duke of (xmbenhagen, haying tteen 
the fourth husband of the celebrated Joan, queen of Naples 
and Sicily,), Cyprus, and the .emperors of the east, and with; 
the houses of .Saxe-Coburg, Hesse-Homburg, and most of 
the German princes, the territories of the first passed for a. 
while, with a female heiress, into the ducal house of Saxe-. 
Lawenburg, whilst the latter became extinct in the year 1646.> 

It is through Albert the Fat, duke of Brunswick-Gottingen, 
the second son of Albert the Great, that the present fiimiiy: 
of the Guelphs trace their descent ; and in that line the> 
male succession was preserved. His grandson, Mamns, the. 
Chain-bearer, in youth, a very wild, and, through li^ a very> 
warlike prince, was basely stabbed in the back, by an 
attendant of the count of Schaumburg, whilst engaged ia 
single combat with his master, in a battle which was to: 
determine the claims of the house of Brunswick-Gottio^en/ 
and that of Saxe-Lawenburg, to the Luneburg possessions 
of the family. The reason of the appellation Torquatus^ 
being given to the representative of the former branch, is' 
thus briefly detailed by a chronicler of the times: — 

** This prince, in his younger years, being very insolent and> 
troublesome to his subjects and neighbours, it was made known* 
to his father, who sent him many letters and divers messages to 
reclaim him, but in vain ; so that at last he was obliged to use; 
tbreatip, and let him know, that if ever he took the field again in 9f 
hostile manner, he would hang him at the next tree. The son,, 
who was of a very active spirit, and daring, only laughed at his 
father's menaces, and, in derision, always wore a silver chain abou^ 
his neck, that there might, as he said, be no lack of a thing to, 
hang him with." [pp. 83, 84.] 

Frederick, Bembard, and Henry, the three sons of Magnus^ 
reigned conjointly over their paternal dominions ; and, partly 
by war, partly by treaty, and m part by purchases, eventually 
acquired the whole of the Luneburg possessions of the 
Brunswick family* Frederick, the eldest, was esteemed one 
of the ablest princes of his day ; and, on the removal of Wen*^ 
selaus from the throne of the Caesars, was unanimously 
elected king of the Romans, and would have been crowned 
emperor, but that, on his way to Frankfort, he was murdered 
by a lawless band, who had been incited to this deed of 
blood by the archbishop of Mentz, and Henry, count #f 
WaWeck. Nine years afler his death, the two surviving. 
bxQth^rs agreed to divide their states; Bembard, the elder, 
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taking Brimswick, Hahoyer/ Heverstein^ and the adjacent 
provinces; and the latter^ Luneburg and Ciedenburg. From 
the last, who assumed the title of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttle, 
sprung Henry the Younger, son of Henry the Bad, an active, 
turbulent^ and bigotted prince, who makes a distinsuished 
figure in the history of the wars jn Oermanyy attendant on 
the establishment of the reformation, which he opposed with 
all his might; but, as this branch of the family became 
extinct in 1634, our limits forbid any notice of its princes. 
We revert, therefore, to the family of Bernhardt the second 
son of Magnus, from whom the royal family of Brunswick 
claim their title and descent. Henry, the great-grandson of 
Bemhard, duke of Luneburg, was one of the great promoters 
of the reformation ; and, after completely defeating his 
cousins, Erick and William, of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttle, and 
taking them prisoners, in one of the religious wars of the 
period, he was put under the ban of the empire for refusing 
to set them free, and passed several years in exile, because, 
in spite of the commands of the emperor, Charles the Fifth, 
he persisted in supporting his faith by his sword. On his 
return, he was actively engaged in suppressing the insurrec- 
tions occasioned by the extravagancies of Muncer, the head 
of the new anabaptist sect. Ernest, duke of Celle, the second 
son of Henry, was the only one of his children who perpe- 
tuated his family in the male line ; and, on this account, and 
also from his extraordinary merit, and the conspicuous part 
which he took in the mighty transactions of nis time, he 
deserves some slight notice at our hands. The pupil of 
Luther in the university of Wittenburg, he was, in after life, 
one of the staunchest and most determined supporters of his 
cause ; an able negociator, a sound politician, and a gallant 
warrior, he was also endowed with a qualification not very 
common to the princes of his age, and, by the commanding 
force of his eloquence, he connrmed at will, the wavering 
resolutions of the great elector of Saxony, and kept within 
proper bounds the violence of the landgrave of Hesse, the 
acknowledged heads of fhe protestant lea^e, which his 
exhortations had, nevertheless, been mainly instramental in 
forming. It was at his suggestion that its members applied 
for succour to the kings of France and England. In the 
negociations which ended in the peace of Nurembui^, he 
took a nrincipal part ; and in leading on his paternal troops, 
M the hard-iought battle of Silverhausen, he was deprived, 
in the moment of victory, of his second son, a gallant youths 
whose loss he himself did not long survive. After his 
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deaths the troops of the protestant branches of the house of 
Brunswick were commanded by his cousin, Ernest, duke of 
Brunswick'-Grubenhagen, a pupil of his own, who proved 
himself worthy of his tutor and his name, by the determi- 
nation with which, though wounded and exhausted with 
fatigue, he maintained his ground at the head of his troops, 
after the Saxons had fled from the field. 

Of the sons of this Ernest the Confessor, Francis Otho, the 
eldest, inherited the dukedom of Celle, ai^l died without issue. 
Henry, the second, received the principality of Danne- 
burg, and became the ancestor of the reigning dukes of 
Brunswick-Luneburg-Wolfenbuttle, and from a princess of 
this house, married to Charles the Third of Spain, was bom 
the celebrated Maria Theresa, empress of Germany, and queen 
of Hungary ; whilst the youngest son to whose lot fell the 
dutchy of Luneburg, is the immediate progenitor of the 
royal house of Great Britain. 

There is somewhat so singular in the commencement of 
the history of this scion of the house of Guelph, that we 
shall give the beginning of the 6th chapter of our. author's 
work in his own words : — 

" William, the youngest of the four sons of Ernest the Confessor, 
had the dutchy of Luneburg, including Celle, as his portion of 
the general states, and fixed his residence in the magnificent and 
almost impregnable castle of Cells. The failure of male issue in 
the baronial houses of Hoy and Deipholz, added gresltly to his pos- 
sessions; and, in regard to territory and power, he was muck 
superior to the other branches of his house. 

His alliance, by marriage, with the king of Denmark, gave him 
considerable weight in the political affairs of Europe ; and when he 
died, in 1592, he was the father of fifteen children, seven of them 
sons. On his death-bed the prince called his sons around htm, 
and explaining to them the fable of the bundle of sticks^ he exhorted 
them to reign in union ; and, in the history of their own family,' 
pointed out the disadvantages which had arisen from the frequent 
division of the country into petty sovereignties, and the knpossibi- 
Hty of their either acquiring power or influence, or even of main- 
taining their hereditary dignity, unless they governed the country 
as one state. The advice of the aged father had a powerful eflect 
upon his gallant sons. They agreed that the sovereign .power ^ 
should be vested, without. restriction, in the elder brother; who^ 
on his death, should be succeeded by the next in seniority. To 
prevent any future division, they boun4 themselves, by a solemn 
oath, that only one should marry ; and that they should leave it to 
the determination of chance which of them should be that one. The 
lot was cast, and it fell upon George, the sixth son." [pp. 120, 121.] 
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This curious family compact was duly observed^ and on the 
death of Ernest, the eldest, Christian, the second son, at that 
time bishop of Halberstadt, succeeded to the goyem- 
ment. A decision of the imperial chamber added the princi- 
pality of Grubenhagen, which had been usurped by Henry 
Julius of Brunswick, to tiie dutchy of Lunebur^, whilst his*elec- 
tion to the bishoprick of Minden, gave Christian the command 
of the states of that see, and rendered him, in point of wealth 
and power^ superior to most of the princes of .Germany. 
Though a son of the church, he was or a turbulent and v^ar- 
like disposition, and engaged as a sort of holy bully in the 
wars of his day. In that of the Bohemian succession, he 
took the town of Paderbome, and converted the costly orna- 
ments of the cathedral into money, which he applied to 
the pajrment of his troops, the coin bearing the singular 
inscnption of, ''God's friend, and the enemy of priests/' 
But he was also a staunch friend to war; and prefemng, it is 
to be presumed, fighting to praying, hired out himself 
and his troops to whoever made the best offer for their 
services. At one time he was an auxiliary to the states of 
Holland, but, with his friend and brother-mercenary count 
Mansfeldt, was defeated in the plain of Fleurus by the Spa^ 
piards, under Gonsalves de Cordova. In this action he had an 
arm shot off, but this would appear not to have been the only 
wound he received in his campaign in the Low Countries ; 
for, becoming personally acquainted, in Holland, with his cou- 
«in Elizabeth of England, the titular queen of Bohemia, he 
became so enamoured with her charms, that more like a gay 
and gallant knight, than a right reverend bishop, he wore 
her gloves in his hat, and bore as the motto on his standard, 
''\SLUttl fiir (Pott unO &it" Carried off in the 36th year of 
'his age by a fever, this warlike prelate was succeeded by 
Augustus the next brother, who, as a statesman and a warrior, 
well maintained the reputatioa of his house, as did George 
mIso, the sixth son, though he never succeeded to the 
dukedom, from the circumstance of his dying before Fre- 
derick, the fourth brother, who held it wr twelve years, 
without any thing worthy of particular notice occurring in his 
reign. The younger of these princes was one of the most 
efficient of the German allies of Gustavus, king of Sweden, 
and the successor to his crown; and proved himself in all 
occasions, a zealous defender of tae protestant faith and 
cause : — 

*• His death" observes our author, " was considered a great losf 
to the protestants. His brothers had long confided to hinv the 
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arrangement of the military affairs of the dutchy ; and his talents, as 
a general, were held in the highest estimation by his enemies, and 
were of the utmost importance to his allies. 

Prerious to his death, he had entered into an alliance with France, 
and concluded a treaty with the duke of Longueville, by which 
it was stipulated, that Louis the Fourteenth and the pnnces of 
Luneburg should join their forces, and unite with Sweden and her 
allies, against the house of Austria. France was to agree to no 
peace or truce in which the house of Luneburg was not included, 
and in which the independence of their states was not secured; 
and the supreme command of the army was vested in duke George.*^ 
[p. 132.] 

On the death of Frederick, the fourth, but last surviving: 
.son of Ernest, in cpnsequenee of an agreement amongst the 
brothers, the dukedom of Brunswick-Luneburg was divided 
into two branches, of which Luneburg or Celle was to go to 
the eldest, and C^lenburg, then called the dutchy of Hanover, 
.to the second of the sons of George, the only brother, leavr 
kig legitiqaate issue. la pursuance of this agreement. Christ- 
ian became the duke of Celle, and in that capacity was % 
prindpal party to the treaty of Osnaburg, by virtue of whicb 
the alternate presentation to the bishoprick of that place; 
(now mediatized and permanently attached to the kingdom 
of Hanover, as a nart of its integral dominions) was given to 
his family. On his death without issue, the dukedom of 
Celle descended^ by the family compact, to the next brother, 
George William, duke of Hanover, but he being at that time 
absent in France, John Frederick his younger brother seized 
upon the dutchy, and for some time refused to give it up> 
though at length he did so, on receiving the dutchy of 
Hanover, which George, according to t£e previous ar- 
rangement,' vacated in his favour. The latter prince took 
3 very active part against France, and on several occa^ 
sions distinguished himself by his bravery and conduct 
in the field, as did also his nephew George Louis^ 
afterwards George the First of Eagland, though a lad of but 
fifteen years of age, under the standard of Ernest Augustus, 
the youngest of the four brothers, who had been appointed 
the first bishop of Osnaburg, under the new treaty. His 
brother John Frederick having adopted the tenets of the 
RcHnan catholic faith, which his family had been so distin^ 
guished in opposing, found his residence in a protestant 
country not very agreeable, and, therefore, set out on a journey 
to Rome, with an intention to remain there ; but dying at 
Augsburg on bis way thither, without issue, his brother, the 
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bishop of Osnaburg succeeded to his Hanoverian title and 
estates. Through life he was the firm friend and ally of 
William the Third, with whom thereHs no doubt -but that he 
had concerted the succession of his family, through his wife 
the electress Sophia, grand-daughter of James the I*irst, to the 
throne of Great Britain, on the failure of issue in the princess 
Anne, to whom bis son George the First, had, it is said, 
been an unsuccessful suitor. He was subsequently married to 
a daughter and only child of his uncle George, duke of Celle, 
by what is called in Germany a left-handed marriage, though 
he afterwards prevailed upon the emperor to raise his wife 
to an equality with himself, and thus preserved to her a siic- 
cession of whose value her uncle and aunt were too well 
aware to suffer it to go out of the family* This measure Dr. 
Halliday characterizes as by no means agreeable to the par- 
ties concerned, though he is too courtlv an historian to 
make any allusion, especially at this periodf, to the sufferings 
of the virtuous, but unfortunate and injured Sophia Dorothea, 
or to their cause. Neither the one nor the other is, however, 
forgotten; for, on the contrary, they are too well known to 
need our detailing them, at the risque of its being supposed, 
that ive wished to draw a parallel, to which it is not any part 
of our present business to direct the attention of our readers. 
The important services rendered by himself and his family 
to the allies in the cabinet and the field ; the powerful interest 
of his relation king William, and that which he himself 
had obtained in the Germanic body, procured, in 1692, the 
elevation of Ernest Augustus to the electoral dignity, to 
which was attached the hereditary office of grand standard- 
bearer of the empire. This promotion was not gained, how- 
ever, without much opposition: several princes of the elec- 
toral college, and of the other branches of his house, es- 
pecially that of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttle, the elder branch> 
protesting so decidedly against it, that the new elector died 
without ever being allowed to take his seat in the college, 
though his title had been acknowledged by all the principal 
courts of Europe, by whom he had been allowed the prece- 
dence due to his rank. ^ What was denied to him, was 
granted to his son George Louis, afterwards the first mo- 
narch of Britain, of the ^Brunswick racej for when the 
duke of Marlborough earnestly recommended him to the 
allies, as the fittest person to renovate the armjr of the empire, 
which, under the margrave of Bayreuth, the inefficient suc- 
cessor of prince Louis of Baden, in the chief command, 
bad been of little service to the common cause, he would not 
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take upon himself the office of generalissimo, but upon ex- 
press condition, that his right to the electoral dignity should 
be distinctly and unequivocally recognized by all the princes 
and states of the empire. This was accordmgly done, and 
he took his seat i# the electoral college, though he soon 
afterwards resigned the command of the imperial army to 
prince Eugene of Saxony, finding by the experience of three 
campaigns, that, much as he had improved its condition in 
many respects, the want of regular supplies from the dif^ 
ferent princes of the circle, prevented its being placed in 
that efficient state, which could enable its commander to act 
upon the offensive, as he anxiously wished to do. The 
intrigues of the court of Hanover, and St. James's, during 
the latter years of queen Anne and of the electress Sophia; 
the seeming indifference of the son of the latter, to the noble 
succession, which his mother so ardently desired; ^e 
ieopardy in which that succession was placed, but the moment 
oeiore it was peaceably attained; these are points in the gene- 
ral history of our country, on which the work . before us 
throws no additional li^ht, and on which, therefore, it is not 
necessary that any thing should here be said. With these 
events, the historical narrative of Dr. Halliday's book, is very 
properly closed ; but he judiciously adds, in a sixth chapter, 
an account of the present state of the German dominions 
of the house, thus auspiciously elevated to the British 
throne. 

. From this account, we learn that the extent of the king- 
dom, as established by the treaty of Vienna, in 1816, is about 
18,000 EngUsh square miles, containing a population of 
neariy a million and a half, chiefly employed in the breeding 
of cattle, and in agriculture ; corn, flax, hemp, and tobacco, 
being the articles principally grown. The property of the 
soil IS vested, for the most part, in the king and his nobles; 
and, independent of his allodial rights as sovereign of the 
country, the king is, bond fide, proprietor of about two-thirds 
of the whole landed property of the kingdom, part of which 
is feued out to the peasants, and part let at rents to regular 
tenants. Until of late years, the destructive practice of 
letting the crown lands in large portions to persons who 
parcelled it out in small quantities to the actual occupiers, 
at a very advanced rent, prevailed here, as extensively as it 
unhappily does at the present day amongst the large landed 
proprietors of Ireland ; but this evil has been seen, and is 
rapidly correcting ; lands, as the leases fall in, being now let 
to the best bidder ; an alteration which is expected materially 
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to increase the retentie^ which, at the last return, was but 
£250,000. per annum, eight thousand pounds less than the 
expenditure. The produce of the Harz mines, in gold, silver^ 
lead, copper, and iron, is about two millions of dollars 
annually ; out the greater part of that mm is spent in the 
district, in maintaimng a population of about thirty thousand 
souls, connected with the different mining establishments, 
and in improving the works, by which means it is expected 
^at the mines will speedily be rendered considerably more 

! productive. The countiv abounds with rich and extensive 
brests, which, from dieir bein^ well managed, are a source 
of considerable revenue to the xing. Its principal manufac- 
tures are Osnaburg linens, of which more than a million ell^ 
are annually exported ; broad, and other woollen cloths^ fire- 
arms, gunpowder, glass, and earthenware : its chief exports, 
lead, copper, a small quantity of iron, salt^ horses, and bees- 
Wax* Cattle and sheep every where abound ; the horses are 
generally good, and the king's stud is one of the finest in 
Uermany : from it a hundred and seventeen stallions of the 
best blood were, last year, sent into the different provinces, foi 
the purpose of improving the breed. The taxes are compa- 
ratively trifling ; and the best proof of the paternal govern? 
ment of the present monarch of the country and of ours, is 
afforded by the constitution which he has recently and voluor; 
tarily given them. 

"In 1819, the king granted a new constitution to the country, 
by which the nation in future is to be represented by two chambers, 
forming a legislature in some measure similar to that of Great 
Britain. In each province the former local government is con- 
tinued ; and its affairs are managed by a legislative assembly of its 
own, coDsistins of representatives chosen from the clergy, nobles, 
and towns of the district; and it is a certain number of deputies 
froiii these provincial assemblies, that form what are called the 
general states of the kingdom. 

'' The first chamber of the AUgememelandstandey or states 
general, is similar to the British house of peers, and consists of the 
mediatized princes of the kingdom; the earl marshal, and post- 
master-general, whose offices are hereditary ; the catholic bishops 
of the kingdom; three protestant clergymen, who are the heads of 
reformed abbeys, or members of the consistory; and the directors 
of the king's chamber, or treasury, who have seats as a matter of 
right; of such peers as the king may create, who possess an 
entailed property to a certain extent, (six thousand dollars per 
annum); and the deputies limited to a fixed number, who are 
returned by the nobles of the several provincial states, and who are 
members only by favour or election. The second diamber, or 
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hcAise of commons, consists of the representatives of th6 dei^; 
the reformed convents ; the University of Gottingen ; and of the 
lar^e towns; to which a third class has been added, the represen- 
tatives of the FeuarSy or free boors of the kingdom. All laws or 
regulations are to be debated in the two chambers separately ; but 
if they shall differ on any point, they are to be formed into one 
assembly, and the opinion of the majority is to be considered as 
the decision of the two houses." [pp. 187, 188.] 

Its judicature and jurisprudence seem to stand in need of 
reformation, and will, we hope, be speedily reformed. The 
Roman and canon law, modified by particular and local 
statutes, mixed up with much of the feudal system, is all 
that the judges have to guide their decisions; for Hanover 
yet wants a national code of laws. The courts of justice are 
private; the proceedings all in writing, and, in the civil 
courts, extended to an mdefinite, and often, we doubt not, 
therefore, to a ruinous length. Under the free constitution 
which Hanover now enjoys, a new order of opulent merchants 
is rising up, to occupy the station in society between the 
noble and the peasant — the gradations which ^ alone exist in 
most of the states of Germany. The clergy of the kingdom 
are a highly respectable body of men,^ greatly distinguished for 
their learning and their exemplary conduct. The established 
religion of me country, with the exception of the catholic 
provinces, is Lutheran ; but we rejoice to add, that not only 
nave all other religions free toleration, but that Christians of 
every denomination are eligible to the highest offices of tixe 
state. Would that this were the case in every other part of 
the extended dominions of this illustrious house. The Jews^ 
however, are in some measure compelled to reside in parti- 
cular cities, though in other respects fully protected by the 
laws. Education is much attended to throughout the. 
country, and in the city of flanover a very useful and richly 
endowed establishment exists, for the instruction of all such 
as are desirous of becoming teachers of youth. The fame of 
the University of Gottingen has been too longestablished, and 
too widely spread, to need any notice here. Prison discipline 
is^ in Hanover, superior to that of England; as indeed, we 
regret to add, that of most of the continental nations long 
has been> and still is. The military force is considerable, 
and considered by the inhabitants rather burdensome ; whilst 
the taxation for its support, and for the other charges of 
government, seems to be unequally imposed; the richest 
nobles paying to the poll tax but a shilling, whilst the 
poorest servant contributes three-pence. To the income taxj^ 
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it is said, that the most opulent m^fchants do not return the 
profits of their business at more than £50. per annum. 

To this description of the present state of the Hanoverian 
dominions, our author has added a brief, but intelresting 
account of those of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, which, thougS 
a. separate state, in all respects, is considered so integrara 
part of the possessions ot the house of Guelph, that the 
vassals of its duke (a term less grating, we presume, upon a 
German than an English ear) swear fealty to the king of 
Hanover ; as do those of Hanover, in return, to the dukes of 
Brunswick. This, we presume, arises from the general 
understanding in both countries, that in the event of failure 
of male issue, in either of these branches of the same 
common stock, the other succeeds as a matter of course. 
The present reigning duke, Augustus William, now in his 
seventeenth, and his brother, Frederick William, in his 
fifteenth year, are the only surviving princes of this branch 
of the Brunswick race. We rejoice to learn, from the 
opportunities which Dr. Halliday has enjoyed of ob- 
serving their characters and conduct, that tney are youths 
of great promise, likely to do honour to their illustrious 
lineage, and, in all respects, to prove themselves the worthy 
sons and grandsons of those gallant princes who fell at the 
head of their brave troops, whilst nobly engaged in defending 
the liberties of Europe. Upon those heroic chiefs, and upon 
the valiant soldiery of their states, our author pronounces a 
merited eulogium; nor was the praise less hardly earned, 
which he very properly bestows upon the troops of the 
Hanoverian states. Their loyalty was tried and proved, 
through years of exile, in many a hard fought battle ; and we 
doubt not the truth of Dr. Halliday's assurance, that the 
great bulk of their countrymen chensh the same sentiments 
of attachment to their king. The Brunswickers are also a 
loyal race ; and under the regency of our present sovereign, 
during the minority of his illustrious relative, we doubt not 
but this feeling will be augmented, rather than diminished. 

The length and whole tenour of this article, together with 
the copious account which we have given in it of the work 
under review, are a sufiicient proof of the interest which the 
publication of Dr. Halliday has excited in our minds, and 
which it cannot fail to excite in the minds of every one 
whom our recommendation shall induce to peruse it. 
The style in which it is written is clear and perspicuous, 
without any attempt at the higher embellishments of impo- 
sition. Great, we may indeed say extraordinary industry 
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and con-ectness are manifested in its compilation; whilst the 
cofHOUs records of the family of Guelph, and the very 
accurate genealogical and necrolo^cal tables of the ancient 
and illustrious house of Brunswick Luneburg, appended to 
this history^ contain a mass of matter highly interesting to 
the antiqusury and to the historian. A table^ showing the 
descent of his present majesty^ from Egbert, the first of the 
Saxon kings of England^ through Matilda^ the ^laQghter of 
Henry II.; and from Alpin, king of Scotland^ through Eliza- 
beth, queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I., is not the 
least curious of these very valuable documents. On the 
whole, we have derived, as our readers, if they please, may 
derive, considerable amusement and much information from 
this interesting work ; whose author, by the unusual degiree 
of labour which he has bestowed in collecting his materials, 
has been of most essential service to his country, by render- 
ing the composition of a complete and more extended history 
of the present reigning family of Great Britain, a task of 
infinitely less difficulty than it hitherto has been. This is 
the highest praise to which his modesty permits him to 
aspire, and this, at the least, he has richly and hardly earned* 
Since the publication of his work, his royal patron has 
rewarded his exertions in collecting and recording the deeds 
of his ancestors, by the very appropriate honour of knight- 
hood in the royal Guelphic order of Hanover; and, we 
believe, also by other tokens of his approbation, equally 
honourable to ttie giver and the receiver. 



Lyrical Dramas/ with Domestic Hours, By Cornelius Neale^ 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. London. Holdsworth. pp. 308. 

This volmme is very creditable to its author, both as a 
poet, and as a man. The second part of it, entitled ^' Do- 
mestic Hours,*' shows him in an amiable light : the poems of 
which it consists, refer to domestic incidents, or to feelings 
called ups by the round of family enjoyments ; they breathe, 
generally^ of tender and benignant thought; but are not 
finished with the perfection of the " Lyrical Dramas :*' and 
the thoughts are much more diffuse, and less choicely 
selected. Perhaps we ought not to expect too severely* the 
opposite qualities in occasional pieces, written for the chance 
gratification of friends; particularly when excited by the 
charities of life, and by tne kindly affections ; but then the 
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writer should take care, if he values his literary fame, Bot 
lightly to intrude them on the public notice. We like to 
know something of the man, but we critically examine the 
author ; and the humanities of the one stand, we fear, in 
little stead for the faults of the other. A prudent writer, 
who has deserved and obtained the praise of the public, will 
^uard a^inst the too common failing of deeming every thing 
mteresting to the world which he has written. The longest 
popular are those, perhaps, who have retained the most in 
their scrutoire. Still we would not wish to apply our remark 
too widely. Some of the most exquisite specimens of our 
poetry are personal ; and we derived, in the present instance, 
much pleasure from this simple dedication, of ^' Domestic 
Hours:"— ^ 

•« To my Wife. 

" I have not coveted a poet's fame, 

Praise from thy lips is all enough for me j 
I have not even asked a poet's name, 

My simple style but * laureate unto thee.' 
Yet if the poet's glorious task it be 

To stir the better feelings of the breast — 
To wake tb(e children of the phantasy, 

Too often slumbering in unworthy rest^p— 
To call up to their mystic dance those best 

And loveliest forms that people the mind's cell, 
Kindly remembrances, forebodings blest, 

Sweetest affections which no tongue may tell ; 
Then is this book, my dearest, let it be 

What 'twill to others, poetry to thee." [p. 153.] 

There is considerable merit in the Lyrical Dramas; the 
language and imagery are often highly poetical, and from 
them our extracts shall be taken. They seem to be composed 
rather upon the model of the ancient Greek drama, than 
upon that of the moderns; aujd, Iki^m their nature, are utterly 
unadapted to scenic representation. The dramas are two in 
number. In ^' Rinaldo and Atmida" a^re some hixurianl 
descriptions, and great playfulii^ss and tenderness of fancy 
characterize the conversation of the lovers. The idea of the 
fable is from Tasso. The hero, in the enchanted garden of 
Armida, is woke from a dream by the music of one of 
her attendant spirits : — 

" Kmddo. Sweetest, wher^ art thou? 

Enter Aamida. 

Armida. Where is the sun, thou sluggard? 
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Rin. Fve been lost 
In a strange sleep, my love* 

Arm. Ab, idle one ! 
ril have my spirits punisk thee for this. 
Thou shalt be bouna in chains of flowers, or drencbed 
In rose-dews ; or, at night, aerial voioes 
Shall hum their songs around, and keep thee wakiog« 
Nay, I can punish ; 111 not smile upon thee 
For the eighth part of an hour. 

Rmm. In sooth, my fairy, 
I did not court Uiis sleep ; it fell upon me 
All o^ the sudden, and a world of dreams 
Came with 't, that point to something. 

Arm. Dreams ! of what ? 
Come, let me hear. 

Bin, Methottght that from our bower. 
The bower I planted round with jessamine. 
My eye could reach the holy city, glistening 
i' the morning sun, with thousand pinnaclesi, 
And cupolas, and domes, more beautiful 
Than waking eye hath ever witnessed it. 
Anon, the Christian army in array 
Was in the field, Britons, and Franks, and Saxons, 
And the proud chivalry (^ Spain and Italy, 
Under their leaders ; Godfrey o'er the whole 
Past his calm eye. There was a cheerfuLaesa, 
A gaiety, a joy, an eager hope. 
That shone in every countenance. By and by^ 
This changed to doubt, and paleness, and inquietude. 
And each man looked to 's fellow, and a murmur 
Ran through the ranks, ^ Where is Rinaldo flown V 
And the confusion thickened, and the acddiers 
Slunk one by one away ; when suddeidy 
A voice cried out behind me in. my ear, 
' Where is Rinaldo?' and I turn'd to look. 
And woke in turning. 

Arm. This is nothing, love ; 
You 're not disturbed with 't ? Wjfien the re^9& sle^^s* 
Then fancy takes the images of things . 
That day has stored the mind witb» mixing thfi^ 
Capriciously, at will, like with unlike, . 
A mockery of reality, a world 
Of embryos and abortions ; and the mind, 
Deprived of her unerring guide, true judgmenyt, . . > 

Neer sees the cheat; but acquiesces in •: . ' 

The unnatural scene, as real. Trust me, sw^et, • :. • . ^ 

There's nothing in 't. . t 

Rin. Thou hast said well, my elf-love. 
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Arm, Yet you look heavy. 
Bin, I am heavy, dearest. 
Tliou hast convinced my judgment ; 'tis a cause 
As wayward as the moon, that lords it over 
The ebb and flow of feeling. I am heavy. 
Hast thou no sports, my queen ? 
Arm, Shall we go angle ? 

Rin. No ; we 11 no angling ; wherefore should we barm 
The silly things in their own element? 
Let them enjoy their day ; we will not angle. 
Arm, Will you to gardening ? 
Bin, What is to be done 
r the garden? 

Arm, You sHall finish my trim bower, 
And lead the crawling vine along the withs 
You twisted yesterday ; and I '11 stand by. 
Bin, Not now, my sweet; methinks the sun's too hot. 
Arm. Why, then I '11 read you tales ; we Ve tales i' the East 
Might hold the ear a day, strange midnight tales 
Of witchery and love. 

Bin. They play wi' the fancy, 
But come not near the heart. No, none of them. 
Arm. Wilt have a masque of spirits ? 
Bin. That's too old: 
We 'ad one but yesterday. 
Arm, We 11 play at chess. 
Bin. I am too hard for thee ; I always win. 
I pri'thee, something else. 
Arm. Will you have music ? 

Bin. Aye, give me music. There is nothing, nothing 
That speaks to the feelings as sweet music does. 
Let me have music— ^Do thou sing to me. 

There is no voice 

Comes o'er the sense with such a soul of sweetness 
As thine does. 
Arm, Flatterer! 

Bin. Nay, thou know'st 'tis true. 
Dost thou remember when we sate one noon 
Upon the primrose bank, in the thick palm^grove, 
And all the little birds were dumb to hear thee? 
All but the nightingale, poor envious thing. 
That still, at every close, would strain her throat 
In rivalry, now twittering merrily. 
Now gurgling a low shake, then on one note. 
One long and piercing note, dwelling so sadly 
That it was pity ; then anon she 'd rise 
Through all her compass, backwards then and forwards. 
With such celerity of execution, 
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Such delicate fagues etnd turns, as none beside 

Could equal ; you surpassed them : the poor bird, 

Exhausted and undone, hath ne'er sung since. 

Sing me that song again, and in the wood 

Let thine unseen musicians imitate 

The simple nightingale. 

• • • • 

Thou sing'st away my spirit ; once again, 
I pri*thee, once again. 

Arm. No, no ; no more. 
Get thee to gardening ; half the day is gone, 
And thou 'st done noticing. When thy fruits are ready> 
Within the bower of jessamine, sweet music 
Shall call thee hither. Fare thee well T [pp. 6— 12; 16—18.] 

The indolence and weariness of pleasure is here struck out 
with a happy faithfulness and vivacity, and there is some- 
thing morally striking in the portrait with which the poet 
J resents us of that warrior — the admiration and the terror of 
erusalem — debased by its intoxicating allurements into such 
effeminacy. What follows is equally well expressed^ and 
faithful to the object. Roland and Siffredi are delegated 
from the Christian army to win Rinaldo from the bower of 
the enchantress. When they have entered the garden, every 
appeal is made to their senses to disappoint them of their 
end, and to take their reason captive. They are met by a 
choir of nymphs ; the first sings : — 

•* Lay aside your armour, strangers. 
In our bowers there be no dangers ; 
Youth, and love, and light-foot pleasure 
In these gardens spend their leisure ; 
And every day, in sport and play, 
Doth pass on noiseless wing away. 
Lay aside your swords and lances. 
Here be thyrsi for our dances ; 
Doff the casque, and warlike feather, 
For sweet flowerets woven together ; 
Twine myrtle, twine , 

Sweet eglantine 
With leaves and tendrils of the vine. 

Rolatid. Thou counsel'st not my good, I may not hear thee. 

Woman, Pleasure is good ; what was man made for else ? 
I counsel pleasure ; so I counsel good. 

Roland. Pleasure! What pleasures? those of this loose garden ? 
These base effeminacies ? Was I made 
To waste my life in these? There's that within me 
Which tells me^ No ; tells me, th' aspiring spirit 
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Which sprang from heaven, and finds whatever lies 
Beneath its birtb-^place, all too mean, too poor. 
For its ^eat longings — oh ! 'twas never made 
To be the slave of sense ; there needed not 
These high-wrought powers, this miracle of mind. 
To fit it for such end ; we could have gprovell'd. 
Like beasts that perish, on our mother earth, 
Without this prodigality of gifts." [pp. 30, 32.] 

We will not weaken the eflfect of this eloquent passage* by 
any farther quotation from this drama. This last one cMi- 
pnses the maride of the* poem. The contest between Rinaldo 
and Armida, when he has resolved to depart — the struggle in 
his own mind, between tenderness and gratitude on the one 
hand, and zeal and the passion for military glory on the 
other, is touched with a masterly hand, and may be regarded 
as the promise of. something superior still. The other 
drama, '' Love's Trial," is written with great delicacy of 
thought, and felicity of description. The plot is extremely 
simple. To settle a dispute between Oberon and Titania, the 
affection of a lover is put to the proof, by the affliction of his 
mistress with leprosy, and other diseases, which leave no 
trace of her former beauty. He stands the test, and his 
fidelity is crowned with happiness, and the restoration of his 
Ellen to all her former loveliness of person. The following 
highly poetical passage is extracted from a conversation 
between the lovers, on the return of Edward, after a con- 
siderable absence, to his native village : — 

And what news, sweet, 

In our sequestered comer of the world? 

All lovely and unchanged ? 

Ell. Alas! two moimis 
Pass never but they bear some good array. 

Edw. And bring some other. See, your honey- suckles 
Are all in blow since then. 

Ell. And my poor lilacs 
Have strewn the lawn beneath with faded flowers. 
And all my little nightingales are fledged, 
And the old bird has left her favourite seat, 
rthe holly bough, where afae would sit at .even, 
Making sweet music. 

Edw. Tis a silly bird, 
JttsU; 'when the rose, her lover, has peep*d forth 
In its full blush of love. Haj»t itbou marked out 
The fairest bud in all the gardeaigroiund 
To deck thy hair withal io-moxrow ouwcn? 
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Ahy there 's a blush upon thy cheek, my love, 
Doth shame all roses. 

Ell. £dward, could I fear, 
What I must not, thy true love's constancy, 
It would be that thine eye doth too much dwell 
On what is not myself. 

Ed. Nay— 

Ell. Let me speak. 
If that you love me, merely for I 'm fair 
And bright of eye, or if my inward merits. 
Which heaven and I do know how weak they are,. 
Yet would not have you think so ; but if those 
Are but as secondary to these outward, 
Oh ! do not marry me. You might as well 
Pick out a nosegay from the flaunting border; 
And think to smell your life away in that. 
As marry these poor cheeks. I could not bear 
To see your love decaying day by day. 
As my face faiFd, and wl^ I needed most 
Your careful tenderness, to find it noC 

Edw. How little do&t thou know the spell, thy mind 
Hast over all that comes within its circle, 
If thou canst nurse that fear, that idle fear ! 
Thy features ; 'tis the soid looks through them all. 
That makes them beautiful, and day by day 
The virtuous soul doth grow more beautifuJ^ 
And throweth outwardly a saintber light. 
Oh! Ellen— 

Ell. 1 11 not hear my virtues now ; 
I know thou 'rt perfect in them. [pp. 83-6.] 

The fairy Mabiel, who. is commissioned to execute th^ 
fatal mandate of bis queen, is a generous being, touched, 
though an inhabitant of faiiy land, with a somewhat of th^ 
sympathies of earth. By the plagues which he sprinklea, 
the marriage on the morrow is prevented : a suoceeding 
scene exhioits the lovers yet more endeared to each other 
by these afflictions : — 

Edward. Come forth, my love : the air is balmy as 
The breath of gentle spirits, when they watch 
Over an infant's sleep. — My lore is better; 
But her poor eyes still sightless; and diseases, 
So terrible as hers, leave not the body 
But with sad tokens and remembrances, 
Like to the scathed leaves of a fruithiul tree. 
After the armies of the blight have been there : 
Her face is ever veif d. 
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Enter Ellen. 

Ell. How sweet! I'd almost said, how beautiful 
And sooth, dear Edward, hitherto my senses 
Have lived together in such unison. 
No one receiving pleasure, but the rest 
Did catch thereof some sign and subtle token, 
With their own faculties, that sure I seem 
To see this summer evening bright and lovely, 
The other senses so reporting it 
To the dear one I've lost. Is it not lovely? 

Ed. Beautiful as the good man's quiet end, 
When all of earthy now is past away, 
And heaven is in his face. 

£11, It is the time 
When music sounds the sweetest. Oh ! how oft 
Fve stood, at the still hour, on the lake's marge. 
Soothed in my moody dreamings by the soft 
Unceasing ripple, and have almost thought 
To see the water-nymph, that all day long 
Shelters from th'heat and glare, and eye of mortal. 
In her cool bowers below, and gathers shells 
Speckled or striped, or waved, and weeds, and stones 
Transparent, for her crystal palaces, — 
I 've almost thought to see her issue forth 
In open air, and watch the daylight die. 
And peer about for the first star in heaven. 
And sing her sweet song in the ear of night ; 
That song which the winds hear, and the hushed waves 
Creep to the shore, and listen,^ 

Edw. Pretty fancies I 
1 11 sing the, — not the mermaid's song, but such 
Uiitutored melody as thou hast loved. — C^tigtJ 

Ell. Thanks for thy music ; it is sweet, in truth ; 
And the thought sweeter ; and thy love the sweetest. 
Ah ! Edward, thou hast not so many years 
Look'd in my face, and told me I was fair, 
Without my trusting thee, and, to say sooth, 
When I have look'd into the lake at rest. 
My living mirror, I have sometimes thought 
Thine was not altogether flattery. 
Now I may tell ev'n lacking eyes, my glass 
Would feature me much other than it did. 
But if thy heart is proof against thine eyes. 
Or if thou didst not flatter me before, 
Then, having that which I did set most store by, 
Thy love, and watchful looks, and tenderness, 
I have lost nothing ; nay, I am more rich. 
In that a beauty, proved so not my own, 
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Na more shares with me that I 'd have all mine, — 
My Edward's heart. 

' Ed. It is all thine, my faifest : 
Despite disease and blindness, still my faireist ; 
Fairest and loveliest, till disease can reach 
The soul, and blindness seal up the mind*s eye. 
Or my own memory lose the gracious image 
Copied three years agone. But come, the beetle, 
That shields his gauzy wings with scales of horn, 
Doth, with his blind flight and most drowsy hum, 
Warn us, that evening darkens into night. 
Let us go in.— [pp. 131— 4; 136—8.] 

Titania yields her wager: the lady is disenchanted, a 
masque of fairies attend the wedding procession, and Oberon 
puts the keystone to their happiness, by restoring to EUen^ 
m the person of Mabiel, a brother^ who was supposed to have 
died in his infancy, but who, in strict harmony with the 
elements and machmery of the poem, is represented to have 
been carried away to lairy land by some of Oberon's mis- 
chievous elves. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that if the present 
volume cannot lay claim to the higher elements of poetical 
excellence, it justly may to some of the most pleasing. It 
is evidently the production of an elegant, an harmonious, 
and an unassuming mind ; and developes powers, which, if 
properly cultivated, will bear yet fairer fruits— fruits, too, 
which win, we hope, exhibit as much of the utile of the art, 
as those here presented to us do of the dulce. 

In the two dramatic essays, we think there is too great an 
overflow of songs, and that they are written with far less 
felicity than the rest : there is more of verse than of poetry 
in them. In compositions of this nature, there ought to be a 
high finish ; they should shine forth as gems polished by a 
delicate hand : — we look upon small pictures with critical 
minuteness. In the poem, entitled " An Emblem from Na- 
ture,** is a coincidence, or rather an imitation, of the senti4 
ment of one of our most popular writers — too striking tq 
escape notice, and which should have been acknowledged 
by tne author : — . 

^^ And Love is the sunshine shall brighten our youth. 

And Friendship the moonlight shall cheer our old age." [p. 173.] 

" That the sunshine of Love may illumine our youth, 
And the moonlight of Friendship console our decline." 

Irish Melodies, 

With this observation we take our leave of Mr. Neale j 
and shall be happy to meet with him again. 
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Sacred Lyrics. By James Edmeston. Two Parts. 3s, 6d. each. 
Holdsworth, London. J 820, 1821. pp. 94, 82. 

'* His devotional poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfac- 
tory. The paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repetition, 
and the sanctity of tne matter rejects the ornaments oj figures 
tive diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have done better 
than others what no man has done well" It was thus that 
the Behemoth of modem critics trampled on the fair scenes 
which had sprang up under the culturing hand of the poet ; 
and exposed rather his own want of taste, in one of the 
richest departments of literature, than the deficiencies of the 
elegant and amiable Watts. Whether this false dictum of 
Johnson has convinced, or scared our modem bards, or 
whether the glow of devotion has been wanting, it is not 
easy to determine ; but certain it is, that, with a few illus- 
trious exceptions, of which Cowper is a prominent example, 
it has not been the fashion of late years to obtrude devo- 
tional poetry upon the public. And yet it would not be 
difficult to j^roduce from the very author upon whom the critic 
was sitting in judgment, finer specimens of taste and sublimity 
than any of the productions of his own pen. In all the best 
selections of poetry, Johnson cuts but a sony figure, com- 
pared even with Watts. Among critics he majr pass for a 
poet, but among poets he is but a critic. In his sweeping 
censure of devotional poetry, he either forgot Marvel's Ode 
from the 19th psalm (commonly attributed to Addison), or 
he had not taste to perceive, that, in simplicity and majesty, 
it is unmatched in the whole compass of ancient or modem 
verse. Addison's Pastoral Hymn, from the 23d psalm, is of 
itself sufficient to refute his assertions. Both toese pieces 
are strictly devotional ; and the critic who should select them 
as examples of the strength and elegance of the English 
language, would do it no injustice. We do not hesitate to 
assert, that Dr. Johnson was never more unhappy, or more 
out of taste,' because never wider from the truth, than in 
broaching the sentiments above quoted. Our decided con- 
viction is, that all trae poets have never written up to the 
spirit of their art, but wnen engaged on spiritual and devo- 
tional subjects. Witness Pope's Messiah — witness' Prior's 
Charity-^ and Thomson's Paraphrase on the 6th chaptet of 
St. Matthew's GospeL The elevation of their geoiQ^'is 
ascertained by these pieces; and had Johns^i beeh the 
author of either, he might safely have rested his fame as a 
poet upon it, and committed his bagatdles to the flaWes. 
We may go a step further, and assort, that heathen poets 
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have taken their highest fligtits in devotional poetry* To 
name no other, the " Hymn of Eupolis to the Creator/' 
exquisitely beautiful in the Greek, and not less so in the 
noble version of S. Wesley^ may suffice to prove our position. 
And since we have named Wesley, we will advance a step 
further, and assert, that Johnson never produced any thing 
so noble and sublime as some of the stanzas in a hymn 
composed by an obscure methodist, Mr. Olivers, entitled 
" The God of Abraham." Toplady and Charles Wesley 
abound in examples of elegance and true sublimity : and 
even good John Wesley^ we shrewdly suspect, would have 
been more than a match for the great critic in the composi- 
tion of a popular hymiu We cannot suppose that Dr. 
Johnson was aeeply read in these authors; and we would not 
willingly suppose he was such a bigot as to have questioned 
their merits if he had seen and known their writings* But 
before he condemned devotional poetry in the lump^ he 
should have made himself better acquainted with it ; and he 
would have been assisted in his researches^ by recollecting, 
that the spirit of piety and of poetry have always g^ne 
together. 

-We have made these observations, because we know the 
commanding influence of Johnson's well-earned reputation, 
which we bow to, in common with all the world, while he 
descants upon subjects which he thoroughly comprehends. 
Had his censure been pronounced earlier^ he might have 
discoursed the simple and elegant Logan, whose "Com- 
plaint of nature," and ** Messism, at thy glad approach/' 
contain passages more exquisitely musical than aU his own 
verse ; or had he lived a few years longer, his hoarse rebuke 
mi^ht have alarmed the meek and gentle Cowper, Whose 
plamtive harp now vibrates in the ears of many a traveller 
through this wilderness of tears, kindUng bope^ and joy, and 
ecBtacy in their bosoms. 

Since the death of Cowper, the inspiration of his muse 
has been powerfully felt. Henry Kxtke White, Ebenezer 
White, and several living authors, among whom we may 
name Mr. Edmeston, while they exhibit considerable origin- 
ality of eenius, bear indubitable marks- of passionate attach- 
ment to nis poetry, and may be classed under his schooL 
May it increase and flourish, till the rich mines of devotional 
poetry are broken up, and the tones of the harp of the 
son of Jesse resound through the universe ! 

On the appearance of Mr. Edmeston's first volume, (or, as 
he modestiy terms it, the first set) of lyrics, we considered 
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him a writer of promise, and augured well of his future fame. 
His principal faults appeared to be negligence in the strnc^ 
ture of his verse, and in the choice of epithets, which the 
elegant hand of the author of the Life of Melancthon, to 
whom the volume is dedicated, could easily have removed, 
had the pieces been submitted to him in manuscript. The 
latter failing betrays some inaccuracy of thought, and the 
former stands in the way of an appropriation of these lyrics, 
to which they are admirably adapted. If they were set 
to music, they would rationally and piously enliven the 
social parties of young Christians, and might leave the best 
impressions on the mind. 

The principal piece, entitled ''The Search," in heroic 
verse, has many excellencies, but is very unequal. We are 
frequently reminded of the moral aphorisms of Cowper, and 
many of the lines would do no discredit to his pen. There is 
great beauty in the opening lines of several of the smaller 
pieces, so much so, that they form their best designation. 
We particulary notice, '*Oh to be pure as morning light," 
" Give me the robe and crown of tnom." " Farewell ! thou 
vase of splendor." Much of the effect of poetry, both on the 
imagination and memory^ depends on this circumstance ; it 
is part of the poet's skill — and when a fine thought is 
reserved for the close, it will always be remembered with 
pleasure. Mrs. Carter, whose poetry is otherwise philo- 
sophical and stiff, has shown her judgment in always winding 
up with a beautiful thought. or expression; and two of the 
most mellifluous writers m our language, Parnell and Mrs. 
Barbauld, almost invariablv observe this rule : the conse* 
quen^e is, that the reader aiwaj^s finishes their poetrv without 
weanness, and rises from his intellectual meal witli a gust. 
We are pleased to find that Mr. Edmeston thinks with 
us, that there. is true poetical imagery in honest John 
Bunyan's Pilgrim, and that he has turned some of it to 
good account. There is much behind, both tender and 
sublime, and we shall be happy to see more of it embodied 
in his future productions. 

* We prefer greatly the pieces numbered 6. 8. 11. 16* 
17. 29. and 39 in the first volume, in addition to those 
already particularized, though we have room only for the 
Seventh : — 

Oh whence i3 the freshness that eives the flower 
Its scent and its summer hue ? 

It came in the dark and the midnight hour, 
In drops of heavenly dew : 
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Sotf dffeii ill «orrow, the soul reoei^fes ' 

An influence from aix>ve, 
That beauty, and sweetness, and freshness ^ves 

To patience, and faith, said love. 

*' But the sun is high, and the dew is dry. 

And the flower has lost its bloom ; 
Its^bell droops low, and the passer-by 

Perceives no sweet perfume^ 
So, like again to the drooping flower, 

In the sunshine of fortune's ray ; 
The graces that bloomed in a darksome hour 

Have faded and passed away.'' 

We select one verse however from the 17th, as at once* 
espressive of our opinion of sacred poetry in generali and of 
ike merits of the author. 

" The hymn that o'er the desart floats, 

From heart of flame and saintly voice, 
ts sweeter than the gayest notes 

When pleasure's mirthful sons rejoice."^ p. 22. 

Of the second volume, ''the Hectic Flush," inserted in 
our last Number, previous to its publication in the present 
volume, is a very fair specimen. As a whole, we mink it 
not quite equal to the fir^t. The best piece is " Absence." 
" Ceaise thy struggles/' is too close an imitation of Mont-? 
gomery ; and the sonnet from Metastasio, p. 69, should in its 
ckwwftgHne, and in part of the 10th, be marked with inverted 
eomqsas; as ^ they are borrowed verbatim (perhaps uncon-r 
'sciously) from the translsktion of Agostii^a Isola^ published at 
Cambridge, we*believe, aibout 1788. 

Upon Ae wiiole, we think very highly of Mr. Edmestpn's 
powecs ; ;Qiid as a proof of our siacerity, we advise him to 
iifrply hinaself to imitations of the 'poetical parts of the holy 
Bcripitures, ; Tliey contain a mine of virgin ore, rich beyoncj 
iokscription; and could our Montgomerys, and Wiffens, aiid 
Edmestons^ be allured to break it up^ the world would soon 
kooiw thftt the hajrp of Israel is sweeter than Sidonian music ; 
^nd /'how great a poet sat on her throne." Our author 
b^ succeeded very well in his imitation of the 29th Psalm, 
.0ne of the finest piec^ in the world. In the original^ it 
•carries marks of the purest antiquity. It is rude and simr 
ple, but nmjestic and foBcibte to the highest degree, and all 
ats images both ruval and majestic, transport the mind to the 
-wild scene which it was intended to describe. How capably 
it is of being traa^fuied wiith effect, may be seen in a little 
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volume lately published, tb^ Musce Biblicse, which cdntaias 
a very subhme imitation by an anonymous poet, who has 
taken a difitrent view of it from our author. 



Observations on Mr. Broughamfs Billy " For better providing 
the Means of Education for his Majestys Subjects/' showing 
its inadequacy to the. end proposed^ awl the Danger tlwt wilt 
arise from it to .the Cause of Religious Liberty. Second 
Edition. 8vo. London, 1821. Baldwin, pp.34.' 

Into the question of the policy or impolicy ofMr.Brougham's 
Education Bill, it is not our intention to enter— ^ at least for 
the present. Our sentiments on the dangerous tendency o( 
its principles and provisions, to increase the ruinous burmea- 
of the poor's-rates — to infringe upon the rights of cpnscience 
— to violate the Spirit of the toleration Acts — and to injure 
those most useful establishments, Sunday school^ will be . 
found at length in the pamphlet advertised in the beginning 
of this Number ; though upon its merits or demerits, reasons 
6f a private nature will prevent our delivering any opinion* 
The inadequacy of the measures it adopts to th^ attainment 
of their proposed end are there also fully pointed out; and 
we would only add, in this place, our decided concurrence 
in the author's conviction, tnat churchmen, as well as dis- 
senters, will have occasion to rue the day on which the bill 
passes into 'a law, as we hope though, and believe, it never 
will. To prevent its doing so, it becomes, however, the 
imperative duty of every dissenter of every denomination,T^--of 
every friend to Sunday schools, and of all, in iact, of what^ 
ever name or denomination, who feel themselves already 
•Sufficiently burthened by the parochial taxes — as who does 
hot ?^-- to inform themselves accurately of tSie nature and 
operdition of the proposed measures ; and, if they do not 
approve of them,* to petition parliament, without delayv 
tigainst their legislative adoption. In as far as the maia 
^objections to the bill are concerned, they will be materially 
assisted in arriving at a proper conclusion upon the subject^ 
by a perusal of the able and dispassionate pamphl^ b^w 
under our review. -It 4s well written : temperate, yet fiim 
in stating his reasons against' the entire, character and pro^ 
visions of the bill, its author yet evinces great liberality of 
'sentiment, and an acuteness in tracing the remote oons^ 
quence of measures, specious and plausible in their pretest 
isions and^ppearance, which — if lie had supet^^idded to his 
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tftlents ftrid'dkcrimihation, tbat knowledge of thte lesd obvfou)^' 
oppressions of the bill, which, in practice, may prove mdsf 
annoying, to be acquired only by professional experience— 5 
iaight, perhaps, have rendered the publication of the other 
pamphlet, at which we have but gluinced, in a great measure 
^opcrfluQUS. 



AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
INTELLIGENCE. 



; Thr illness of the member of our Httle editorial band to 
"whom: this department has hitherto been consigned, whilst 
4h€ greater part of our present iN^iimber was in preparation; 
jand passing through the press, compels us to defer, tibtil'thd 
^ext: quarter, the continuation of the subjects partially dis^ 
,caased in our last- We regret this, however, the less, from 
our having just received from; America/a most interesting; 
•work, a short account of which wrll, unless we are greatly 
.mistaJLen, be highly acceptable to our readers; It is introv 
^uced also to tneir notice at this period tiie more appro^ 
priately, in th^t fhe extracts which we have made from its 
:pages wiU be materially illustrated by the Essay oft th% 
Keligion of the North- American Indians, inserted in the 
rfbrmer part of this. Number of our work, from* the pen of 
<the Rev. Sapmel Patrms^r Jafvis, D4D,, rector of St.Peter?s, 
, Boston; to whom the poem which we are now about to 
.notice, is most appropriately inscribed* . 

That poem is entitled " Yamoyden, a Tale of the Wars of 
'^.King Philip^'' If celebrated, as its titleindicates, the adventures 
of Philips the Indian chief, caHed in derision, kingy and of 
.Aon^e of his coqq peers, in their last struggles for liberty with 
the European invaders of their countiy; and usurpers of their 
rights. The poem consists of six cantos, and is tiie joint 
production of the late Rev. James Wallis Eastbum, A,M., 
and an anonymous friend. It is with unfeigned regret, that 
we write late iti connexion with the name of Eastbum ; for 
e.very lover of piety and genius must lament the early disso- 
lution of one, who, on both the^e^ accounts, promised to be 
an ornament to his country, and an eminent blessing to the 
Christiap church. America is not rich enough! in authors 
yet, and Especially in po^ts, not. t» feel and ta deplore the 
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loss of such a writer; to the 'matnrtty of whose powers sU'd 
might have looked with confidence for distingmsfaed access 
sions to her sacred eloquence and national literature. The 
friend of Mr. Eastburq seema to be a man of « congenial 
mind, and remarkable similarity of talent. They were 
both young when the poem was composed ; Mr* E. t^enty^ 
and his friend, who is the editor of thework, but eighteen 
years of age. It appears to have been undertaken as a 
memento of a warm and endearing friendship j and, except a 
few hints in the advertisement, no clue is given by which 
the literary property of the respective aiithors may be ascer- 
tained, so that their identity is blended, and the tale flows 
on without the possibility of aseertaining where the one laid 
down his harp, and the other resumed the strain. The 
modesty and diffidence of the editor are extremely pl^oin^; 
nor does the tender concern which he oheri8h«s for me 
reputation of his departed friend less command omr admira- 
tion. '* As to his individual reputation/' he obserresy '* ob 
that score,, he believes, h^ is smcerely and p^rfeotfjf' indif- 
ferent: but it would be folly to deny, tfemt he could not, 
without pain, see this joint production, now consecrated in 
his memory by the > death of his friend, meet with mifeir 
criticism or sullen neglect." We are ft^e to t^bnfess, that 
we have deeply s.ympathized in the amiable feelings of the 
editor-r-tiie aiifectmg consideration, that the hand of one of 
these youthful bards, that struck the lyre so Wilfully, m 
impotenit in death, has followed us throughout the prerusal of 
the poem, and .given a still deeper interest to many .passages 
sufficiently touching iii themselves ; and we are happy to 
.pay our hundble and distant tribute to the departed genius, 
and the living merit, df which it finnisbes so gratifying an 
example. 

There is something ipeculiarly tender and^touching in the 
opening and closing staiizas of the poem by Ihe editor, witii 
viHhtch we ^hall ptoceed to introduce some, extracts from the 
- po»n to our readers : — 

** Gd forth, s&d fragments of a broken strain, 
l^e last that either bard shall e'er essay! 
The hand can ne^er attempt the chords again, ^ 
That first awoke them, in a happier day : ^ 
Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 
His requiem murmurs o'er the moftning wave ; 
AikL he* who feebly now prolongs the lay, 
Shall ne'er the mmstred'a hallowed honours jcitivet; * 

■ , H)9 biArp li^ tinned deep, in ^t untimd^ gvavpb : . 
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" Friend of ipy yoMtlvl with thee.4>6gan tbeknre 
Of sacred song; the wont, in golden dreams, 
'Mid dassie realms of s^endours past to rovei 
O'er haunted st^eip, and by immortal streaml» ; 
Where th^ blue wave, with sparkling bosom, gleaols 
Round shores, the mindfs eternal heritage, 
For ever lit by memorv's twilight .beama; 
Where the proud dead, that live in storied page^ 
Beckon, wilh awful port» to glory's earlier Age. 

^* There would we linger rft, entranc'd, to hear, ' 

0*er battle fields^ the i$pic thunders roU ; 

Or list, where tragic wail upon the ear» 

Through Argive palaces shrill echoing, stole ; 

There would we mark, uncurbed by all control, 

In central heaven, the Theban eagle's flight; 

Or hold communion with the musing soul 

Of sage or bard, who sought, 'mid Pagan nfght» 
In lov'd Athenian grovea, for: truth's et^oal lights 

'^ Homeward we.tdm^d, to &at fair la<d, but late 

Redeemed from tha strong spell that bound it fast. 

Where Mystery, brooding o'er the wa^ra, sate 

And kept the key, till three millenniums past; 

When, as (Creation's noblest work wa« last, 

Latest, ,to man it was vouchsafed, to see 

Nature's great wonder, long by clouds o'eroast. 

And veiled in sacred awe, that it might be 
An empire anci a home, most worthy for the Free. 

** And here, forerunnera strange .imd me^t wefe founds 

Of that blest freedom, only dreamed before ; — . . 

Dark wqre the morning mists, that lingered roujud 

Their birth and story, as the hue they bore, 

<* Earth was their Mother;"— or they knew no more. 

Or would Df>t that their seeret should be told ; 

For they were grav^ and silent ; and such lore. 

To stranger ears, they loved not to uufold, 
The long'transmitted tales, their ^ires were taught cff old. 

*' Kind nature's commoaers, from her they drew 

Their needful wants, and learnt not how to ho£^d ; 

And him whom strength and wisdom crowned» thdy knew. 

But with no servile reverence, as their lord. 

And on their mountain summits they adored 

One greait,' good Spirit, in hi3 high abode, 

And thence their incense and orisons poured 

To his pervading presence, that abroad . 
They felt through. 51 hia woika,— their Ffttller,.Kiog, and God.. 
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" And in the mcmiitain mist; tlie tbiteiif 8 gpfay, - " 
The quivering forest» or the glassy flood/ 
Soft falling showers, or hues of orient day, 
They imaged Spirits beautifuland good ; 
But when the tempest roared, with yoices nide» ' 

Or fierce, red lightning fired the forest pine. 
Or withering heats untimely seared the wood, 
The angry forms they saw of powers malign 5 ' 

These they besought to spave/thoseblest for aid divine. 

^ '' As the fresh Kense of life, through feveryv^ita, 
With the pure air they drank, inspiring came, 
Comely they grew, patient of toil and pain, 
And, as the -fleet deer*s, agile was their frdme ; 
Of meaner^ vices scarce they knew the name ; 
I'hese simple; truths went down from sire to son,-^ 
To reverence age, — the sluggish hunter's shame^ 
And craven warriors infamy,' to shun,— * , 
And still avenge each wrong, tafVtends or kmdred done. 

** From forest sliades'they peeked, with awftil dread; 
When,«iittering flame and thunder from its side, 
Ihe ocean-monster, with broad wings outspread* 
Came, ploughing gallantly the virgin tide. 
Few years have past^ and all their forests' pride 
From shores and hills has vanished, with the race. 
Their tenants erst, from memory who have died. 
Like airy shapes, which eld was wont to trace, 

In each green' thicket's depths, and lone, sequestered place. 

" And many a gloomy tale Tradition yet 
Saves from oblivion, of their struggles vain, 
Their prowess and their wrongs, for rhymer meet. 
To people scen^, where still their names remain; 
— And so began our young, delighted strain. 
That would'evoke the plumed chieftains brave. 
And bid their martial hostis rise again, 
Where Narragansett'ff tides roll by their grave, 

And Haup*s romantic steeps are piled above the wave« 

" Friend of m^ youtli ! 'with tfcee began my song. 
And o*et thy bier its latest accents die ; 
Milled in phantom-peopled realms too long,-^ ' 
Though not to me the miise averse deny. 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to descry, — 
Such thrifdess pastime should with youth be o'er ; 
And he who loved with thee his notes to try. 
But for thy sake, such idle'sse would deplore, — 

Abd swears, to mi^dfitsae the thraifkiess muse no more. 
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** But, no 1 the fresfaitiftsft of that piast riiall vtHt ' ' . ' ' 

Soared to memory's holiest musii^ be ; 

When through the ideal fields of sonff, at will. 

He rove4# and gathered chaplets wild with thee; 

When, reckless of the world, alone and free. 

Like two proud barks, we kept our carelesa way, 

That sail by moonlight o'er the tranquil sea; 

Their white apparel aAd their streamers gay, 
Brighjb gleaming o'er the m^n, beneath the ghostly ray ;— r 

" And downward, far, reflected in the clear, 
Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees; 
So, buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 
And silently obey the noiseless breeze ;•— 
Till, all too soon, as the rude ^nds may please, 
They , part, for distant ports : Thee gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven's all-wise decrees> 
To its own harbour sure, where each divine 

Aad joyous vision, aeen before in dreams, is thin^*** []^p, ix-xii.] 

The body of the poem is conaposed in the irregular measure 

<.of Scott'& l>ay of the Last Minstrd; and; probably, fi^roe 

riders o^ay deem the resemblance which the style of poetry 

/throughou|b bears to that justly celebrated author, toacloiie; 

. wbcn the strikii^ di^er^nce between the character ^d 

manners celebrated by tfie. Scotch and American b^^B. is 

considered. But we arp too much pleased with the poem' as 

a whole -'too deeply interested in many of its select and 

exquisite beauties, to^ dwell, for a mdnxenrt, oa anything 

connected with it> that might be considered as a defect. We 

quote the introduction. 

** Hark to that shriek upon the summer blast t 
Wildly it swells the fltful gusts betwieen. 
And as its dying echoes faint have past, 
Sad moans the night-wind o'er the troublied scene. 
Sunk is the day, obscured the valley^ green ; 
NiM- moon, nor stars, are glimmering in the. sky. 
Thick veiled behipid their tempest-gathered screen ; 
Lost in deep sh^de^ the hills and waters lie ; 
Whence rose thkt boding scream, that agoaizing cry t 

** Spirit of Eld I who, on thy mossrclad throne,, . . 
Record'st the actions of the mighty idetad ;. 
By whom the; secrets of the past ace known,. 
And all oblivion's spell-bpund yohniie read ; — . . 
Sleep wo and crime beneath thine awful tre^dj ^ . 
Or is it but idle fancy's mockery vain, 
Who loves the mists of wonder round to 'spread? 
No ! 'tis a sound of sadder, sterner itrun,' * ^ ' 

Spirit of by-goiie yeiurs, that haunts thine ancifehtreign ! 
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** Tis the de^lkiwail of a. depncted race^ 

Long vanished hence, uahoooured in theirgrare ; ; . 

Their story lost to memory, like the trace 

That to the greensward wrst their sandals gave ; 

— ^Wail for the feather cinctured warriors brave^ 

Who, battling for their fathers' empire well, 

Perished, whea vaikror could no longer sar^ 

From souless bigotry, and avarice fell. 

That tracked thend to the deaths with mad, infuriate yell* . 

^* Spirit of Eld I inftpite joiie generous verse, 
The unpraotised tninstreFd tributary song ; 
Mid these thine ancient groves he would rehearse 
The closing story of their Sachem's wrongs 
On that rude column, shrined thy wrecks among. 
Tradition I names there are, which time hath worn. 
Nor yet e£fhced ; proud names, to which belong 
A dismal tale of foul oppressions borne, 
Which man can ne'er recall, but which the muse may m&tmT 

[pp. 3-^5.] 

The poem opens with an admirable picture of the sceneiy 
of Mount Hope, or Haup, as it is perhapsf improperly 
called through the poem, fJhe spot on whictt king Philip 
erected his wigwam. It is a lofty arid beautiful emiiienee 
in the eastern part of Bristol :— | 

'• I 

'' The morning air was freshly breathing, 
The morning mists were wildly wreathing ; 
Day's earliest beams were kindling o'e^ 
The wood-crowned hills and murmuring shore. . 
Twas summer ; and the forests threw 
Their chequered shapes of varying hue, 
In mingling, changeful shadows seen. 
O'er hill and bank, and headknd green. 
Blithe birds were carolling on high ' 
Their matin music to the sky. 
As glanced their brilliant hues aldng, 
Filling the groves with life and song; 
All innocent and wild and free 
Their sweet, ethereal miiiBtrelsy. 
The dew ditop sparkled on the spray, 
Danced on the wave the inconstmt ray; 
And moody grief, with dark control. 
There only swayed the humim soul I- 

II. 
'' With equal swell, mbov>6 the flood,, 
Hie ftmtlKcinotiiiPed momitain slood; 
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Its eastward clifbv^ratxipart Wtld^ ' '^^ 

Rock above tock sablimeLy piled. v * 

What scenes of beauty met bis -eyOf 

The watchful SeiD^mel oti high I . 

With all its isles and inlets lay 

Beneath; the calm, majestic bay ; 

Like molteagold, all gtitt^ng spread, 

Where the clear sun hid infloence shed^ 

In wreathy, crisped brilHanee borne, 

While laughed the radiance of the mom. 

Round rocks, that froni the headlands fa^ 

Their barriers reated, with mtinnaring war^ 

The chafing stream, in eddying play, -' 

Fretted anl dashed its foamy spray f 

Along the shelving sands its swell '' 

With hushed and equal cadence tAlt . • ^ ' . 

And here, beneath Ae whispeHng grovej 

Ran rippling in the shadowy cove* 

Thy thickets with their lirellest hue, 

Aquetnet green T were fair to View ; ' ^ 

Far curved the windflig' shore, where rewe 

Pocasset's Mils in calm repose ; ; 

Or where descending rivers gaT6 

Their tribute to the ampler wave. ■ ^ 

Emerging freqoent from the tide, ^ 

Scarce noticed mid its waters wide, / > 

Lay flushed with momitig*s ifoseate smile. 

The gay bank of sbme little isle, 

Where the lone heron pluti^ed his Wmg, -^ 

Or spread it as in act to spring, * 

Yet paused, as if detiglu it gare • 

To bend above the glorious wave< 

• • J"- • ' • • ;; 

' Where northwdrd spread the unbt)uhdied scene, 
Oft, in the valley's bdsom green. 
The hamlets' mouldering ruih^ showed, , * . , 

Whe*e war with deemon brand had strode. 
Stj" prostriate hedge and fence overthrown, .; 

And fields by^ljlaqkening hillocks knovfo, .. ; 

And leafless tree, and scattered stone. 
The midnight murderer's work was shown. 
Oft melting in'the distant view ': • ' 

The cot sent .up its mcense blue, 
As yet unwrapt.by hostite fire ; 
And, mid its. trees, some rustic spire, 
A peaceful signal told that tkem 
Was sought the Qod of p«lifee4n piayer. - ^ 
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The Wampanoa9 from &e ifoi^t ' ' ' ' 

Of Haup, who strained his anxions sight. 
To mark if foes their covert trace. 
Beheld, and curst the Ghiisl»an race !• 

IV. 

'** Now two scofe years of peace had past^ 
Since in the west the baUle yell 
Was borne on every echoing blast,! 
Until the Pequots empire fell ; 
And Sassacous, now no more. 
Lord of a thousand bowmen, fled % 
And all the chiefs, his boast bef(M*e, 
Were mingled i^iUi the unhonoured dead. 
Sannap and Sagamore were slain^ 
On Mystic's banks, in one red ni^ht. 
The once far-dreaded king in vam 
Sought safety in inglorious flight; 
And reft of M ^s jregal pride. 
By the fierce Maqua's hcmd he died. 
Long o'er 4ke:land, with d^udless hue^ 
Had peace outspread her skies of blue ; 
The blood stained ^e was buried long ; 
Till MxTACOM his war-dance held. 
And round the flaming pyre the song 
Of vengeance and of death was yelled* . 
The 'steeps 4>f Haup reverbed afar 
The Wampanoags' shout for war; 
Fiercely they trim their prested hair. 
The sanguine battle stains [unepare, . > 

And martial gear, while over all 
Proud waves the feathery coronal. . / 
Their peag belts are girt for fight. 
Their loaded pouches slunig aright. 
The mvsketV tube i£i bright and true, * • 

The tomahawk's edge is sharp anew. 
And counsels stem, and flashing eye* 
Betoken dangerous enterprize." [pp. 7—12.] 

The sU'ength and boldness of the following delineations^ 
bespeak a hand .of no ordinary power : — 

. XIV. . 

** There met the council, round the throne. 
Where he, in powe^, in thought alone. 
Not like the sentenced outlaw sate. 
The abandoneii child of wayward fate, 
But as of those tall clifls a part. 
Cut by son)^ bolder i8Gii}ptor's.ari,-r* .. / 
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The imaged god, ere^^t ai^d' pioad, ' -*: 

To whom theraimpie savage bowed» 

His was « the strength the weak that sways^ 

The glance the servile iierd obeys; 

The brow pf majesty » where thought 

And ca^ their deepest lines had wrought, 

And told, like furrows broad that mark' . 

The giant 9^^ tree's fretted bark. 

How stormy years, with forceful sway. 

Will wear youth's scarless gloss away. 

Shorn were his locks, whose ample flow 

Had else revealed him to the foe ; 

And travel-stained the beaver spoihs, 

That sheathed hii martial limbs below. 

But seemed it that he yet would show, 

Even mid the hunter's dosing toils,' 

Some splendours of his former state. 

When iii his royalties he sate. ' 

For around his brow, with symbols meet, 

In wampufh wrought with various die, 

Entwined a studded* coronet. 

With circling plumage waving high. 

Above his stalwoilh shoulders set ' • 

A feathery- woven mantle lay, .-^ 

Where many-tinctured pinions gay 

Sprinkled the raven's plumes of jet. 

Collar beneath and gorget shone. 

The peag armlet»and the zone, ; 

That round with /retted shell-work gi^afeed, ; 

Clipped with broad ring his shapely waists '' 

And all war's dread caparison, : ^ 

Horn, pouch, and tomahawk were slung; 

And wide and far descending hung, 

Quaintly embdssed with bird and flower. 

The belt that markied the Sachem's power. 

/ -'xv, 

' Know ye the Indian warrior race? 
How their light form springs in strength and gracCji; 
Like the pine on their native mountain side. 
That will not bow in its deathless pride ; 
Whose rugged limbs of- stubborn tone. 
No flexuous power of art will own; • - 
But bend to Ikeitven's red bolt atone ! 
How their hue is deep as the western die 
That fades in Autumn's evening sky ; 
That lives for ever upon their brow. 
In the-srummer^s heat| aad the winter's snow^; 
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How their raven Iddcs of tamdess sllraiii^ 
Stream like the desert courser's mane : 
How their glance is far as the eagle's fli|*lift, 
And fierce and true as the pantiher's sight: 
How their souls ure like the crystal wave. 
Where the' spirit dwells in his northern care; 
Unruffled in its caremed bed, 
Calm lies its glimmering surfaee spread; 
Its springs, its outlet unconfest, . 
The pebble's weight upon its breast 
Shall wake its echomg thunders deep, 
And when their muttering accents sleep. 
Its dark recesses hear them yet. 
And tell of deathless love or hatel — 

XVIII. 
" Up started Metacom; — the train 
Of all his wrongs, —7 his perished power, — 
His blasted hopes j — his kindred slain, *^ 
His quenchless hatje which blazed in vain, 
So fierce in its triumphant hour, 
But now to his own heart again 
Withdrawn, but ran like liquid flame 
Boiling through all his fevered frame, -^ 
All, all seemed rushing on his brain : -^ 
Each trembling fibre told the strife. 
Which quelled that storm with madness rife^ . 
Gathering in horrors o'er his brow,. 
And flasMng wildly bright below. 
While o'er his followers faint and few, 
On inquest stern his glances flew. 
Across his <]^uivering Tips in haste 
A smile of bitterness there past; — 
As if a beam from the lamp had stole 
That burnt within his inmost soul. 
As in a deep, sepulchral cell, — 
It seemed with transient curl to tell. 
How in his triumph or his fall, • 

He doubted and he scorned them all ! 
But silence straight the Sachem broke, 
And thus his taunt abrupt he spoke :• - 

XIX. 
** * Still do we live? to yonder skies 

Yet does our warm breath buoyant rise,-^ 
To that great Spirit, who ne'^r inhales 
Incense from all the odorous gales, 
In the world of warrior souls, more blest, 
Than that respired from the freeman's braast ! 
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Yet do we live? «f stvudk by fear. 

As the wretch by subtle sorcerer neari 

Palsied and pining, must we lie 

In yon dark ten, and dimly spy 

Our fathers' hills, our nattiTe »ky I — 

Like the coward ghosts, whom the baik of fltoira 

Leaves in the eternal wave to moan. 

And wail for ever, aj they dciicry 

The blissful isle they can come not nigh ; 

Where the souls of the btave from toit rfelteJied^ 

Prolong the chase, the dance., the feast, 

And fill the sparkling chalice high, 

From the springs of immortality! ; >. . 

" * Say, has oblivion kindly come. 
To veil remembrance ia its gloom ? ' . 

Have ye forgot, that whilome here. 
Your fathers drove the bounding deer; 
When now, so works the Evil One, 
Like heartless deer their children run;**- 
Or trembling in their darksome lair, 
While fear^s coU dews gush full and fast, 
One venturous glan<ie no longer dare 
Round on their native forests cast« 
The hunters came,, the charm they brought; 
The tempting lure the senseless sought, , 

And tamely to the spoiler g^ve 
The ancient birthright of the brave ! , 

XX. 

' * Oblivion? O ! the films of age 
Shall shroud yon sun's vesplendeot eye. 
And waning in his pHgrimage, 
His latest beam in heaven sbeJl die. 
Ere on the soil from whence we fled. 
The story of our wrongs be dead I 
Could the tall trunk of p^aee ooce .more 
Lift its broad foliage on our shore ; 
And on the bemfBx robe outspread * 
Our remnant rest beneath its «hade ; / 

From stainless bowh Mtiad int^we high i. 

Amid the blue and doudless aky ; 
Mark round us waim utu'lmpled flow,* 
And o'er green paths ' no btamUe grow ; -— 
Say where in earth profoundly deep. 
Should all our wrbngA in darkness, sleep 1 . > 

What art the sod sludl o'er them heap ; 
And rear the tree whose verdant tower 
Aloft shall biiildv -beneath enboweiv— 
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Till men shall pass, and shall tfot knatr ' - 

The secrets foul that rest below? 

The memory ne'er can die, X)f all 

For blood, for vengeance that can call, 

While feels a red- man in his breast 

The might^' the soul his sires possest, 

Toil, death, and danger ean defy, 

Look up to heaven, and prondly^^ryv 

Eternal and Almighty One, 

Falher-of ftU! I atn thy son! 

XXt." 

** ' Poor, crouching children of the brave t 
Lo! where the broad and sparkling wave 
Anointed once the freeman's shore, ' 
Your fathers' tents arise no more. 
There lie your^masters in their pride J 
And not so thick, o'er torpid tide. 
The blessed~light that beams on earth 
Warms the coiled vipers into birth, 
And not soioathsome do they spread 
Their slime along its sedgy bed. 
As glittering on 9iy aching eyes. 
The white man's homes accursed rise! 
I rave ! — and ye are cold and tame ; • 

Forget ye Massasoiet's shame ? - 

Forget ye him, vfho, snared- and caughl. 
Soared on the chainless wings of thought^ 
A lowly captive might n'6t be. 
For his heart broke, and he was frefef 1 
Last, poorest'of a mighty race. 
Proscribed, devoted to the chate^ 
I hold this cumbrous load of life^ 

Avenging powers ! from you ; < 
The remnant of it& dreary strife 

To hoarded vengeance dujB ! 
But ye — live on; cind lowly kneel, 
And crouching kiss the impending steely • > 
Which, in mere weariness of. toil, 
Full sated with your kinsmen's apoil^ ^ 
May haply grant the boon to live 5—*- . 
For this your cringing /aie^tf/ give ; ' 
And o*er your father's hallowed grave 
* Drag the foul members of the slave I 
O slaves ! the children^ of the free 1 - / 
The hunted brute cries shame on ye I 
At bay each threatening horn he tumSy 
As fierce the cfldostngiardebuwib;*— v :' 
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And yi8 acre iboited in ybnr lair; ^ '• ' * 

Airf m\\ ye %ht not for despair?"' [pp. 22-^6, 28— 33.] 

The addiiess to evening, at the opening of Canto It. is 
singularly beaufiful : — r 

** Hail ! soher Evening ! thee the harassed hrain 

And aching heart with'fpnd orisoi^ greet: ;« 

I'he respite thpu of toil ; the balm of piun ; 

To thoughtful mind the hour for miwiog meet ; 

Tis then the sage, from forth his lone retreat, 

The rolling universe around espies ; 

^is then the hard may hold conmuinion «weet > 

With lovely shapes, unkenned by grosser eyeci^ 
And quick percep^Uon comes of finer mysteries. 
** The silent hour of bliss ! when in the west -l 

Her ar^nt cresset lights the star of love : — 

The spiritual hour ! when creatures blest •• 

Unseen re^venx o'er former haunts to rove; 

While sleep hi^ shadowy mantle spreads above, 

SHeep, brother of fbrgetfulness and death, 

Round well-known couch, with noiseless tread they roye^^ . ' 

In tones of h^^venly music comfort breathe. 
And tell what weal or bale shall diance the moon beneath*: 
** Hour of devodon ! like a distant sea. 

The world's loud voices faintly muro^iring die ; 1 

Responsive to the spheral harmony, 

WhUe grateful hymns are borne from earth on higha 

Ol who can gaze on yon unsullied sky, t 

And not grow purer from the heavenward viewl, 
, As those, the Virgm inother*s meek, full eye, . > 

Who met, if uninspired lore be true, . ' > 

Felt ^ new birth within, and sin no longer knew^ 

V Let others hail the oriflamme of mom, . / 

O'er kindling hills unfurled with gorgeous diesl 
P nnld, blue Evening! still to thee I turn, 
With holier thought, and with undazzled eyes ; — 
Where wealth and power with glare and splendour rise« 

' Let fools arid slaves disgu^ful incense burn ! • . ' 

Still Memory's moonlight lustre let me prize ; '^ * • 

The great, the good, whose qoqrse is. o'er, discern. 

And, from their glories past, time's mighty lessons leamT* 

[pp. 55, 56,3 

Nor have we less admired the introduction to the. third 
Canto: — 

** Bright as the bird whom Indian legends sing, ', 

Whose glance was lightbing, and whose eye was ftame, 
The deep-voiced tWtinder trembling in his wing, 
When from ilie ocean earth emerging came ; -^ .. . i. 
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Fair freedom soars with wiiig and -giaitccf tfafe tame^ ' * 
.>And calls, from depths profGimd and cheerless waste,. \ 
: The quickeniDg spark that tires the burning frame^ 
Glows deathless in the patriot's ardent breast^ 
While loud the thunders speak, where lie her sons opprest. 

** O I who hath ever from her buoyant air 

Drank vigorous life beneath her wings butepread, 
And would not thUt the scenes of nature fair 

Lay rather like the desert seared and dead, . 

Than see the spirit that inspired them fled, 
^ Quenched the bright lightnmes of her awful eye ; 
Hope, valour. Crushed benesith oppression's tread^ 
And o'er the darkening scene of death dfescry 
How stem destruction holds her drear aseendency. 

** Hearts that loved fi^eedom came^ away to tear . 
From fellow-men, that birthright which diey blest; 
And they, to whom religion's cause was dear,. 
Fanned the unholy passion in their breast ;-$-» 
The< persecuted sought on the opprest 
To trample ; — bared the exterminating swoid, 
Aboue their victim's last, defenceless testr 
Yea, self-deluded, loud their pries they poured 
For aid, to him, the God of peace, wfapm they adored;.'* [pp. 89,. 90.] 

But we find it ^quiiCe impossible to mialtiply oar extracts to 
the extent which our ijH^li^nation would dictate •^ at leiast in 
the present Numberi We may hereafter enrich our pK>etical 
department with future clusters from this IttXtfcriant vintage. 
Our American authors hove tfie advantage, both in local 
knowledge, and priority of publication, of our Poet Laureat, 
who has avowed his mtention of consecrating his prolific 
genius to the same theme— *too rich in materials for poetry 
to have escaped his observation. But the editor, in the 
conclusion of the poem, pays a most elegant tribute to the 
acknowledged superiority of the courtly bard. We insert the 
whole: — 

" Sad was the theme, which yet to try we chose, 

In pleasant moments of communion sweet ; 

Wheii least we thought of earth's unvarnished woes, 

'And least we dreamed, in fancy's fond deoeit. 

That either the cold grasp of death should meet, * 

Till after many years, in ripe old age ; 

Three little summers flew on pinions fleet. 

And* thou art living but in memory's page^ 
And earth seems all to me a worthless pilgrixx^age. . 
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ff Sad mrad our theoae ; but wqU the wUe man snag; 

^ Better than festal halls^ the house of woe ;' ' 

'Tis good to stand destruction's spoils among, 

And muse on that sad bourne to which we go. - 

The heart grows better when tears freely flow; 

And, in the many-coloured dream of earth, 

One stolen hour, wherein ourselves we know, 

Our weakness and our vanity ,^-is worth 
Years of unmeaning smiles, and lewd, obstreperous mirth. 

*' Tis good to muse on nations passed away. 

For ever, from the land we call our own; 

Nations, as proud and mighty in their dayj 

Who deemed tliat everlasting was their throne. 

An age went by, and they no more were known ! 

Sublimer sadness will the mind control. 

Listening time's deep and melancholy moan ; 

And meaner griefs will less disturb the soul ; 
And human pride falls low at human grandeur's goal. 

*f Philip 1 fareY^rellt thee king» in idle jest, 
. Thy persecutors named ; and if, in deed, 

The jewelled diadem thy front had prest, 
. It had become thee better, than the breed 
. Of palaces, to sceptres that succeed* 

To be of courtier or of priest the tool, 

Satiate dull sense, or count the frequent bead. 

Or pamper gormand hunger ; thou wouldst rule 

Better than the worn rake, the glutton, or the fool I 

^ I would not wrong thy warrior shade, could I 

Aught in my verse, or make, or mar thy fame ; 

As the light carol of a bird flown by. 

Will pass the youthful strain that breathed thy name : 

But in that land whence thy destroyers came, 

A sacred bard thy champion shall be found ; 

He of the laureate wreath for thee shall claim 

The hero's honours to earth's farthest bound, 
Where Albion's tongue is heard, 6r Albion's songs resound*'^ 

[pp. 263—265.] 
' The poem is illustrated by a collection of most interesting 
and entertaining notes. 



RECENT INTELLIGENCE FROM 
SUMATRA. 

A LSTTB&, bearing date July 17, 1820, has lately been' 
received by one of the conductors of this work^ from Sir 
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420 Recent Intelligence from Sumatri. 

Thomas Stamford Raffles^ lieutenant-gOTeraor of Bencoolen, 
from which the following are extracts :— 

" — Messrs. Biirton and Evans arrived here early in last month, 
and are hoth likely to do well for themselves, and the good cause 
In which they are embarked. - I like them much, and they seem 
disposed to meet all my wishes : if any thing, they are rather 
above than below the standard I would have fixed; — they are 
scholars and gentlemen, and their wives are well calculated to aid 
their endeavours. Mr. Evans and his wife remain at Bencoolen, 
where they propose opening a school on the 15th of next month ; 
I have assisted them, by placing the children of our free school 
under their superintendence, and advancing them funds to com- 
mence the undertaking. Mr. Burton proposes fixing himself at 
Tappanooly, or Nuttal, in the northern part of Sumatra, with a view 
to the conversion of the Battas, and people of Pulo Neas. The 
field for his exertions is new and interesting, and I hope he will 
have energy and courage to explore it. The world knows little of 
these people ; and their habits and customs are so peculiar, that 
all the information he collects will be useful. You are, of course, 
aware that they are cannibals. The population of the Batta 
country does not fall short of a million; and, throughout the 
country, it is an invariable law, not only that prisoners taken in 
war should be eaten, but that capital punishment should also be 
inflicted by eating the prisoner alive, for the five great crimes. 
You may rely on the fact, and that eating alive is as cominon with 
them as hanging in England. I have lately passed some part of 
my time in this part of the country, and can vouch for the correct- 
ness of what I state. The island of Neas lies off the coast of 
Sumatra, nearly opposite Nuttal, and contains a population of 
above a hundred thousand spuls. They have no religion whatever ; 
and I am convinced, that an active government, and zealous mis- 
sionary, may do wQnders among them. — Of our progress at Ben- 
coolen, I can now speak with more confidence than when 1 last 
wrote to you. The native school has fully answered my expecta- 
tion, and upwards of seventy children distinguished themselves at 
the last annual examination. I am now extending the plan, so as' 
to include a school of industry, in which the children will be 
'instructed in the useful arts. The arrival of the missionaries is 
most fortunate, and I hope they will, in time, complete what they 
have so successfully begun; the progress, however, must neces- 
fiarily be slow. I have lately made a very long stride towards the 
general civilization of die country, by the establishment of a pro-- 
ty in the laud, and the introduction of order and regulations, 
the principles of a fixed and steady government. You would, 
lure, be grati^ed with the details, had I time to send them; 
y health haa not been very good for sonie weeks, and I dkre 
:tte too much : hereafter you shall have all the particulars.'' 
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PO ETR ¥• 



THE DEATH OF MUNGO PARK. 
By the Author of ^^Aonian Hours,*** Julia Alpinula^ ^c. 



-Wilt thou by land, 



Tlij bark deserted, speed thj flight on foot ? 
Penis «w8it thee 'midst these barbaroas tribes 
Through pathless wilds. And 'twist the clashing rocks 
Narrow the passage for the Ajing bark 
And long. Unhappj ; ah unhappj thet ! 

Euripides. Jphigenia in Tduru. 



[The poem opens with a brief retrospect of the history of Africa to the 
period of the first expedition of our traveller, which is concisely alluded 
to, and from which a transition is made to his last journey^ commencing 
with his embarkation at Sansanding, from which place hislast despatches 
were ddted. In the particulars of his death, Amadi Fatouma*s account, 
though open, in two or three points, to observation, has been followed ; 
yet, a little liberty has been tsken in fixing the time of the catastrophe 
at suoset] 

I. 

Maid of swart brow and dusky lineament, 
Thou who for ages didst thyself enthrone 

On hills that prop the pillared firmament, 
And bound the angry planets in thy zone I 
And bent thine ear to each mysterious tone, 

Hymned by thy wizard worshippers, — the while 
Religious horror made the heart her own> 

And timbrels on the banks of haunted Nile, 

Called from his bed of reeds the sacred crocodile : — 

IL 
Dark Ethiop! to thy long-deserted shrine. 

Say, may the Muse one cypress garland bring, 
And o'er the lyre, at pity's voice divine. 

Her solemn fingers in thy service fiing. 

Each wire of mornful cadence visiting, 
Shedding such sadness as despairing grief 

May love to nurse, since Azrael (1) compassing . 
Thy waves with ruin, smote adventure's chief,. 
And our long cherished hopes are withering in the leaf* 

* *^Aonian Hours, a poem in two cantos, and other poems. By J. H. 
WiFFEN.'' Longman and Co. 

Julia Alpinula ; with the Captive of Stambroul, and other poems. By 
J. H. WiFFEN. Warren. 
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.HI- 

With many a treasure in the youth of time, 

Had bee-eyed science blest thy busy shores^ 
And view'd from many a pyramid sublime, 

f hy bright waves flash beneath unnumbered oars ; 

Loud hums the mart ; abroad the city pours 
Her swarming sons, and plenty crowns thy states ; 

Anon, the fiery-footed battle roars, (2) 
And that long toil of glory uncreates ; ^ 

The marble columns bow, and burst the plated gates. 

Then Theban portico, and M emphian arch, 

In echo ring alternately and loud. 
As their mooned bands in military march, 

High-turbaned satellites and satraps crowd, 

Innumerous, darkening like the locust cloud 
That from Arabian deserts wings its way. 

Beneath whose resonant flight, the twilight's shroud 
Swift-moving, intercepts the golden day, 
And ravaged Ceres mourns her desolate array. 

V. 

So, wheresoe'er the Persian banners fly, 
Rapine, and ruinous revenge have trod, 

And compassed, in one living canopy 

Of flame, each sumptuous and august abode ; ^ 
The temples to their deep foundations nod. 

Where yet perchance his vaults and shrines among. 
The sorcerer nightly his deserted God r 

Summons with vigils and the power of song, 

His sanctuary to shield from sacrilege and Wrong,. . 

VI. 

Vain hope I nor orison recals, nor hymn 

Osiris to the shrines he loved to haunt. 
Nor long^invoked within his temple dim, 

Yields he the listening priest, responses dark ; 

Fast flies each tutelary power ; and hark ! 
Hear ye their revelry ? those shouts wiuch tell 

The conqueror s hand hath quenched the radiant spark 
That lights the altar: mournful was the knell — 
Birth-place of arts and arms, majestic Thebes, farewell ! 

VII. 

Swift passed thy vision of renown, which now 

Is but a record memory may delight 
To gaze and grieve at; in whose overthrow 

Sank the commanding majesty, — the might 
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Of fancy's first creations: noW the night 
Of time is: OTer die^ ; --ali liiat obmiiiaildk 

High pride and wonder perished in tliaC bHght 
Of armed desolation ! sa^e what stands 
Thy monument of grief— the pi^lai; of thy "sands. 

Vlil. . 
But lo I where westward, with the speeding years. 

Mother of mighty annies yet to be. 
Bold on her rock triumphant^ Carthage rears 

Her towers and turrets o'er a purple sea, 

Whose waters heave rejoicingly and free, 
And, breaking* melt jai molsic on the shore, 

As though they oe'er had rolled tumukuously 
Beneath conflicting prow&, or nevermore 
Should shake with hostile shouts, or blush with Roman gore. 

IX. 

But not for this did fii^ry Hamilcar 

Train from the cradle his impetuous boy, 
Toliarl defiance at the Roman: war 

Was his soul's essence ; Pity, her alloy 

Mingled not in him-— ^nor could Conquest cloy. 
E'en with the dazzling trophies sdve ihad given 

His lion spirit: peril was hisjo^; 
And when by frenzy to his ruin driven. 
He seemed the icy Alp his own proud hand had riven. 

X. 

E'en as a cloud, by Heaven's assaulting thunder 

Wrought into darkness, trembles not, nor reels 
By whirlwinds from without, but leaps asunder 

With the keen lightning which itself reveals ; 

He who had potency to break the seals 
Which held hts ccAmtrf's liberty in thrall, (3) 

Yet fell : so fatres it when indulgence steals 
The temper of our purpose; in his fedl, 
A vassal empire view — a burning capital I 

XI. 
And when those pageants from thy stage were swept. 

No brighter stoi^ was it thine to show ; 
.The chronicle thy mystic finger kept. 

Was traced in bitterness, and tears, and woe : 

To view red Murder hurrying to and fro. 
Dispeople the glad vale, and blast the plain. 

And curse the Atlantic waves, that urge too slow 
His bark, whose heavy inmates, tossed with pain. 
Bend to his iron y<A«, and sicken at the chain> — • 
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XII, 
Was long thy |bt ; mild Mercy pleadeth well ; 

But Mercy's seraph-tones were idle there. 
No talisman might burst the enthralling spell^ 

Hurled by the anger of divining seer (4) 

On Ammon's withering heart and guilty ear; 
But countless thousands yet are doomed to share 

Their ibther^s curse ; — through many a lingering year. 
Each frantic passion of the soul to bear, 
In bitter bondage nurst — affianced with despair. 

XIII. 
Borne o'er the shrinking surge to other lands. 

Where nevermore the vesper-sun displays ; 
His river, murmuring o'er its glittering sands. 

His little hut, and field of ripening maize ; 

Oft the poor savage, weeping, turned to gaze 
O'er the wide wilderness of waves — the glesun 

Of sunset on them ; of departed days 
His feverish fancy forms romantic theme, 
Till the harsh lash resounds : — O ! was it all a dream? 

XIV. 
The Exile of a changeless destiny. 

Fond fool 1 thy baseless dream of bjiss forego ; 
The enduring fire of quenchless agony, ' ^ - 

Hope of anticipated death : the flow 

Of overgushing heart-drops— reckless — so 
They soothe awhile its madness, — all are thine ; 

Ere to revenge thy wrongs, and overthrow 
Thy proud oppressor, stirring millions join. 
And on thy soul restamp the character divine. 

XV, 

As when, oppressed with grief, to Horeb's height 
. Heaven's jealous seer his weery flight had bent, . 
Wrapping the sunshine of the noon in night, 

A whirlwind shook the vital firmament ; 

The marble pillars of the earth were rent — 
And as the shapeless meteor, gliding by. 

Mysterious horror to the tempest lent. 
Through his hushed heart the unseen Spirit nigh. 
Breathed the still voice which calmed his inward agony.— 

XVI. 

So, bosomed in dun woods, whose solitude 
Nursed the deep fev<er of his soul to flame. 

As in sublime commtfnion Clarkson stood — (5) 
To him the still voice of the spirit came* 
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Not vainly : he^ with deep-deteripiDed aim» 
The gauntlet to the proud Enslaver threw ; 

And, soaring high above a nation's shame^ 
As the rejoicing eagle pierceth through 
The storm, from her disgrace the light of glory drew.' 

XVII. 
I'o frequent synod^ in her stormy hall. 

Moved Albion's powers : the generous and the good. 
At his and Freedom's spirit-stirring call, 

Like rocks, amid assaulting billows, stood. 

Inflexibly serene ; and, when the flood 
Of Interest ebbed away, triumphantly 

Freedom her golden trumpet took, and loud 
Pealed to thy sons their chartered jubilee. 
Recoiling Murder knew her funeral knell, 
Snapt their resounding chains, and fled, and felh 

XVIII. 
Then Park, whose cultured mind, serenely brave^^ 
Fair Science welcomed from the Indian wave, (6) 
Whose step, in danger's arduous track, pursued 
Each sand-girt isle that cheers thy solitude. 
From thy wild vegions chased the brood of night. 
Thy morning-star — thine harbinger of lights 

XIX. 
Eager each varying shade of mind to trace» 
And win to lovelier deeds thy lawless race. 
The pilgrim came : — to Heaven his course resigned]^ 
Though the scale trembled to each passing wind* 
Yet fearless came : — by guardian spirits led. 
The dire Cerastes (7) from his presence fled. 
Deep in his burning wilds, with blood-shot eye, 
The#glancing Lion saw — yet passed him by. {%\ 
In air afar the pillared whirlwinds spring, 
Harmattan shuns him on his blasting wing. (9) 
What gentle powers at fervid noon renew 
Life's ebbing stream with Mercy's treasured dew t 
With dreams of bliss his captive hours beguile. 
Till charmed to feeling, Hope has learned to smile^. 
With fiery indignation burst his chains. 
And sped his joyous course to happier plains — 
Forests and vales, which whispering waters lave-— 
Where jealous Niger rolls his yellow wave— 

O yet ye ministers of heaven ! employ 

Your blissful powers to wake the pulse of joy ; 
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A few brief iiibOiis of sumnier-rapture gi^tt. 

Whilst yet the energies of Fancy liv«, - 

Er^ the commissioned angel of hits dopm 

Crop Life's fair flower when' brightest is its bloom. ' 

XX.. 

Night slowly wanes ; the stan'y centinel 

Of mom yet lingers of her flight to tell, 

Dim in yon orient cloud, whose reddening glow 

Casts a sweet sadness on the scene below : 

There cm'ls the coloured mist; the plantain there 

Fans with its giant leaves the dewy air. 

Brightening in their advance, the glad waves run 

On tripping foot to meet the morning sun ; 

Pavilioned in the east, till darkness gray 

Counts the slow hours, and silent steals away. 

Her lam^ is spent; o'er eastern hiBs afair, 

Day shoots in triumph on his burning car, 

With spangling dewlights up the uncurtained scene. 

And Earth rejoices in her vest of green. 

Lo ! from beneath yon cocoa-shaded steep. 

Where first pale Evening lulls die winds asleep. 

How sweet Uie adventurer's solitary ssdl 

Flies on its path before the summer gale ! 

Whilst curling surges ui^e its airy flight 

In countless throngs, and sparkle with delight ; 

And flowers that on the river s lucid bed, 

To heaven's pure light their starry bosoms spread ; 

Bend their mild heads in duteous guise below, 

The kindling speed of that advancing prow* 

And hark !■ the light tread of aerial powers 

Sounds the sweet dance of leaves in yonder bowers, 

And mingling with the wild bee's diistant hum. 

Murmur of soft paced pleasures yet to come. 

Afar the coy giraffe is seen to browse. 

Half hid among the plaintain's waving boughs. 

Around whosTe trunk the wreathed serpent clung. 

In pastime, calms the anguish of his tongue. 

Above, unnumbered birds their plumes display, 

Brightening with rainbow hues the smile of day — 

And fluttering o'er the odorbiis blossoms, give 

A flush of joy, till thus they almost seem to live. 

XXI. 

The negress, a» she wreathed her jetty locks, 
With shells and corals from, Arabian rocks;. (10) 
Or watched the proud Baobab's sacred stem, (1 1) 
Duly unfold Us floral diadem. 
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Half ceased her Itynhlng inotce^ with e^^ of feav^ 
To mark the white maa w his fleet career. 
Soon in blue distance o'er the wave has set 
Sansanding-s pride of mosque and minaret, (12) 
And as the stranger's ravished eyes explore 
Rocks, woods, and vallies unrevealed before, 
Each cloud of thought, by Hope*s sweet smile feprest, 
Fades from the sun-bright mirror of his breast. 
Rapt in an agony of bliss he stands*—* 
Free as the rolling wave his soul expands — 
Already views in Fancy's magic glass, 
His future triumphs in long order pass ; 
Unbars the awful gates where Niger dwells. 
And tracks the hermit to his inmost cells ; 
That darling thought has lent a livelier glow. 
To his flushed cheek, calm eye, and dauntless brow, 
And each so grateful seems, so sweetly suit. 
Pleasure's spring-blossom and her summer fruit. 
That scarce he knows to welcome or to chide 
The wafting wind, and unreluctant tide. (13) 
(To be oomiAiied.) 



NOTES. 

Note (1) Page 421, Line 16. 

Aara«], the Mahometao aogel of death. 

Note (2) Page 42^, Line 7. ' 

Thrs and the four following stanzas, refer to the Persian invasion under 
Cambyses, who for a slight affront, invaded Egypt at the head of a for- 
midable army. This stem conqueror destroyed, as far as he was aLle^ 
her temples and her celebrated buildings, and, above all, he strove to 
extinguish the torch of science, which the Egyptians surrounded by waves 
and deserts, had flighted in her fertile valleys. Thebes, which in its day oC, 
splendour, sent from its hundred gates, 20«000 fiehtin^ men and 200 
chariots, and Memphis, a city upon which the Lgyptianprinces had 
lavished all their skill, tifl it even eclipsed the magni6cence ofThebes, and 
which, thus becoming the capital of a flourishing empire, endured for inaay 
ages, were ravaged by 6re and swohl, and their sacred temples were 
abandoned to plunder. The '*City of the Sun,*' the peculiar abode of 
her priests ana the residence of her worshipped gods, fell in a similar 
4e9traction. '^Aod what now remains to her of ail her tcienoe," says 
Savjwy, ** of «^1 her monuments ; a Persian barbanan overthrew her tem- 
ples, a frantic Arab burnt her volumes, and one solitary obelisk raised* 
on its ruins, says to the passenger — Here stood Heliopolis !** 

Note (3) Page 423, Line 29. .. 

The fatal pau^e which Hannibal made at Capua, after that his victory at 

Canne had almost placed in his hands the capital of Italy, and wtiiph 

subsequently led to his own defeat ac'ZamaJ — tne burning of Carthage by 

Scipio ^ and his voluntary deadi by poison, ars events generally known. ' 
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Note (4) Page 4i4i line 4: 

Tlie prophecy of Noah, ** Caned be Canaan, a senrant of servants sbalf 
he he unto his brethren,*' received the most complete and remarkable 
fulfilment, in the repeated judgments which befel his descendants > first, 
in the awful visitation on the cities of the Plain, by fire from heaven ; again, 
in the irruption of the Israelites under Joshua who made a part of their land 
tributary, as Soioroon did the rest: in the destruction of Tyre by Alexander, 
which is now literally become ^* a rock where the fisher spreads his net," and 
the destruction of Carthage by Scipio: in the respective domination of 
the Saracens, Romans, and Turks, over the natives of Africa, who first 
drew their origin chiefly from Ham; and finally, in the fearful system of 
slavery, pursued by the Europeans for many ages, whereby their £op of 
degradation was filled to the bnm. 

Note (5) Page 424, Line 39. 
One of the most interesting passages in the ** History of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade,** written by this distinguished philanthropist,-^is that 
in which, he describes his agitation of mind, before he could resolve to 
devote himself to the cause of the enslaved Africans. '* Having reached,'* 
says he, "the place of my usual meditations — the woods, I began to 
balance every thing on botn sides of the question. In favour of the under* 
taking, X urged to myself, that never was any cause which had been taken 
up by man, in any country or in any age, so great and important; that 
never was there one, in which so much good could be done ; never one in 
which the duty of a Christian charity could be so eiensively exercised^ 
that never was there one, in which so much misery was heard to cry for . 
redress ; never one more worthy of the devotion of a whole life towards it, 
and that, if a man thought properly, he ought to rejoice to have been called 
into existence, if he were only permitted to become an instrument in 
forwarding it in any part of its progress. Against these sentiments on 
the other hand, I had to urge that i had been ciesigned for the. churoh; 
that, I had already advanced as far as deacon's orders in it ; that my 

Erospects there on account of my connexions, were then brilliant, that 
y appearing to desert my profession, my family would be dissatisfied, 
if not unhappy. These thoughts pressed upon me, and rendered the con- 
flict difficult ; but the sacrifice ot my prospects sta^ered me, I own, the 
most. When the other objections which I have related occurred to me^ 
my enthusiasni instantly, like a flash of lightening, consumed them ; but 
this stuck to me and troubled me. I had ambition, I had a thirst after 
worldly honours, and I could not extinguish it at once, I was more than 
two hours in solitude under diis painful conflict. At length X yielded, 
not because I saw any reasonable prospect of success in my new under^ 
taking, but in obedience I believe to a higher power.^ — History of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, vol. i. pp. 229, 230. 

Note (6) Page 425, Line 17, 
It ^as af):er his return from the East Indies in 1793, that MongQ^ 
Park offered hia services for the prosecution of discoveries in the interior 
of Africa^ to the Association formed for that purpose* 

Note (7) Page 425, Lfne 27. 
The homed viper. 

Note (8) Page 425, Line 29. 
" As we were crossing a lai^e open plain, where there were a few 
scattered busheSj^ my g^uidei who was a. tittle way before me^ wheeie4 
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Ills horfe-roonfl in n moment, calling oui •om^thiiig in the Fonlah lann 
^uage, which I xlid not understand. I inquired in Mandingo, what ho 
me^t: *WarabiUi billi,* (a very large lion) 3aid he, and made signs foe 
ine to ride away. But my horse was too much fatigued, so we rode slowLjp 
past the bush Kom which the animal had given us the alarm. Not seeing 
any thing myself, however, I thought my guide had been mistaken, 
when the Foulah suddenly put his hand to his mouth, exclaiming, Soobah 
an alluhi f ^God preserve us !) and to my great surprise, I then perceived 
a large red lion, at a short distance from the bush, with his head couched 
between his fore paws. I expected he would instantly spping upon me, 
and instinctively pulled my feet from my stirrup to throw myself on 
the ground, that my horse might become the victim, rather than myself. 
He however, quietly suffered me to pass, though we were fairly withii^ 
his reach. My eyes were so rivetted on this sovereign of the beasts, that 
I found it impossible to remove tliem, until we were at a considerablei 
distance." — Park's Travelsy vol. i. p. 309. 

Note (9) Page 425, Line SI. ' 

** The harmattan is a dry and withering wind, passing over the sands 
of Zahara, and generally sets in after the rainy season. It blows from 
the north-east, and is accompanied by a thick, smoky haze, through' 
which the sun appears of a dull red colour. Its ill eftects are, that it 
produces chaps on the lips, and afflicts many of the natives with sore eyes.** 
— Park's TratJefe, vol. i. p. 386. 

Note (10) Page 426, Line 42. 
. '^Xn.Kasson, the ladies ornament their heads in a very tasteful aii4 
elegant manner, with white sea*she!ls. Those of.lCaarta and Ludama# 
decorate their hair with a species of coral, brought from the Mediterranean 
99d SM Sea, by pilgrims returning from Mecca."— J[6i£i, vol, i. p. 30. 

Note (11) Page 426, Line 43. 
Tlie Baobab (the Adansonia digitata of Linnaeus,) is' one of the largest o^ 
the African trees. It is held sacred by the natives, its excavatea truid^ 
sometimes forming a temple, at others a hall of assembly. Its fruit is 
called the bread of apes, and serves for the nourishment of the negroe;^ 
who religiously watch at sunrise the opening of the flowers. Park calls it, 
in the account of his last journey, the Monkey-Bread Tree. Gfolbury (II. p4^) 
observed one of this kind, twenty-four feet in height, by thirty-four i(| 
diameter, and a hundred and four in circumference. 

Note (12) Page 427, line 4. 
It was from Sansanding, that Mr. Park set sailon his last expeditiod 
in the schooner-rigged canoe, which he had himself x^nstracted. San- 
sanding is said to contain lidOO inhabitants. Its mosques are the only 
public buildings : two of these are built with mud, and are by no meand 
inelegant. The market-place is a large squalfe, and the different articles ar^ * 
exposed for sale on stalls covered with mats, to shade them from the sum 
It is crowded with people fi^om morning till -night, more particularly by 
the Moors, who bring salt from Beeroo^ and beads, and coral ^ /rom 
the Mediterranean, to exchange for gold-dust and cotton-cloth. In his last 
visit to Africa, Mungo Park here disposed- of his European merchandise, 
and with such success as to turn on one market day 25756 pieces of 
money (cowries.) — Vide Park's Missiony vol. ii. p. 217. • 

Note (13) Page 427, Dne 20. 
^' No^infii '' sajr^ t)i9 A^ftn traveller/' can be lUQire beafitiful,. (ban 
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tbe view of tbis^imtneme tirtt^, Mymedme^'ac smioolli ta a mirror; at otb^r 
tomes raffled by a gentle breeiB ; but, at all times, WaftMi^ us along at the 
mte of six or seven -miles an hour." — Account of ike life of M, Park, 
vol. ii. p. 113. 
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- Minet of Peru. •— lima gazettes^ and private letters that bare been 
feceived to the end of May, speak in favourable terms of the progress tlien 
ftiaking in the mining speculations carried on there, with the assistance of 
individuals from- this country. A few years ago, a catgo of steam-engines^ 
and other machinery, was shippea for Lima, for the purpose of draining the 
mines of Pasco, in the neighbouthood of that city. This great - work, it 
appears, is now nearly accomplished^ and chiefly throagh the inde&tigable 
Perseverance and public spirit of Don Pedro Abadia,^ and his friends^ who 
nave since patronised anotlier undertaking of equal, perhaps greateF i»^ 
portance — that of smelting the hard ores, whose composition resists th^ 
process of amalgamation ; and which, on this account^ have^ till now^ been 
considered useless, the art of smelting having been hitherto unknown ia 
that country. It appears, that, in the steam-engine concern, the improve- 
ment had been so great, that the contributions to the Company, which, in 
te month bf Jaly last year, did not exceed two hundred cargoes- or mule- 
kMids of ore per month, had increased, in the month of Novemf^er following, 
to upwards of 1,500 cargoes weekly. This success had excited hopes of 
very extensive fbtuve advantages. Among these are some which were nM 
anticipated in the great saving of human life — that it will prevent many 
Jiundreds (perhaps thousands) of the Indians perishing yearly from the 
efflbvia emitted by some of tliose ores, in the miserable and inefficient 
attempts to render them available. 

New Iron Bridge over the Tweed. — ^The new iron bridge over the Tweed 
i§ the invention ot Captain Brown, of the royal navy, and is entirely new. 
High pillars, or buttresses of stone, are erected on each side of the river. 
Over these the chains are stretched, and fastened to the ground at some 
flisiance. From these chains, the platform, which forms the road, is 
sospended by other chaitis, and thus together they fom^ the b^llustrades of 
the bridge. The novelt^f and bediTty of the ii^vtntion consists in reversing 
$be nsuM order; (be bridge does not support the parapet, J^ tlie latter 
supports the bridge. The .chains are not formed in the common ipanner pf 
links, but of long pieces of icon wrung together. The road, or platfermy on 
pne side, passes bv an arch tlirough the stone buttress ;. on the other it 
.windk round it. The whole has a light and picturesque effect,. which is 
Twch heightened by the beauty of the surrounding scenery. The extreme 
length of the suspending chains is ^90 feet; from the. stone abutmentsi, or 
towers, 452^ The platfoitn, or road-w^y, is 360 feet. The height of the 
bridgei. above the surface of the river, Si7 feet« The iweight-ef t& cfaainS| 
plattbrm, &^ is about 160 tops ; but the bridge is calculated to support 360 
lons-T^that is, 200 more than its own weight. I9 the centre of the bridge, 
on each side, is an emblem of the Thistle and the Rose; and, a little below, 
joined hands, 'with the following inscription — " Vis unit a. fortior.*' 

Canal in India, — The magnificent canal constructed by Ali Merdan 
Khan, in the reign of Juhangeer, extending from the river Jl•mnf^ oeaHy 
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opposite Kumal, to Ddhi^ a distiince of upwntls of one handred nailesy 
had, during the period of a century, conferred Uie t>l«s8tngs of feitUity on' 
tiie territories through which it passed. This stopendoiis work was suffered' 
to fail into rain after the invasion of Nadir Shah ; and it remained choked 
up and nselesSy till the vast importance of its restoration*^ attracted the 
attention of the British government. An estimate of the expense of clearing- 
its whole course was prepared by Lieutenant Macartney ; and the practica-^ 
bility of efiecting this purpose, and of rendering tlie work permanently 
efficacioms, was abundantly ascertained. The reputation of reviving a boon 
«tf such extraordinary magnitude' to the country and towns in a line parallel 
with the west b^ak of the Jumna, from Kurnal tt> Delhi, belongs to the' 
administration of Lord Hastings. The advantages contemplated by the 
restoration of this; canal are manifold. To agriculture, the means of 
irrigation, and, consequently, of productive cultivation, most be elninentlj^ 
beneficial ; and, it is jostiy expected, that the police of the country will also 
be greatly improved : lor as long as the canal ^as chewed up, many of the 
Peigunnahs in its course could not be cultivated for want of water, and die 
inhabitants were necessarily diverted from settled habits of industry ami 
exerdoD, and from those agricdtliral parfiuits, which ^x the peasant, and 
attach him to his home. They were, therefore, compelled to seek -fof 
•ubsistence by other means, and generally became vagrant and desperate 
adventurers, gaining a precarious livelihood by plunder and devastaftioni 
In 1817, Captain R. Blatfe, of the engineers, was appointed by government 
to superintend the cleaning and repairs of this canal, at an estimated cost 
of about 350,000 rupees ; and the work has been performed with such 
eotpcidilioh anid success, that, on the Sd of January, in the last year, the 
waters of the Jumna were turned into it, and passed Bowanna, sixteen 
miles from Delhi. The arrival of the water was every where hailed with ^ 
demoastrations of the greatest delight ; and the tardiness of its progress i^ 
to be attributed to the immediate and extensive use made of it, in irrigating 
the adjoining laud in its coarse. The channel within the walls of Delhi Is 
not yet quite finished. \ 

Grand Canat (^ Lavguedoc.-^To secure a supply of water, in dry 
seasons, for the canal of Languedoc, which connects the Atlantic and th^ 
Mediterranean, a bason has been conslrncted at Ferrol, which is, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary {Kirt of the whole undertaking. The immense 
Ireservoir, built of granite, is an English mile in length, abont half that dis^ 
cance in breadth, and contains an area of 595 acres, collecting the waters 
of the various springs which arise in the Black Mountain. 

.Arctic Expedithtt* — Effects of th€ CM. — When John Smith, one of ihi 
msn who lost his fingers by the frost on the 34th of February, put his hand 
into a basin of cold water to thaw his fingers, the cold communicated by 
them to the water was so great, tbat a thin film of ice was formed on the 
ftorface 1^-AnOther circumstance also demonstrates the extraordinary rapi- 
dity with which water was converted into ice, during the time of theintense 
cold, and is unparalleled in the history of congelation. On the 15eh or 16th 
of February, the morning when the thermometer etood at 55 degrees below 
Zero, one of the officers (we believe Mr. Fisher, the sui^geon,) took a bottle 
of iresh water up to the main-top, and poured the water through a cullender^ 
and, by the time it reached the roofing of the ship, the drops congealed into 
irregular spherical pieces of ice, which the mate of the ship, Mr. Crauford, 
received into a tin dish. The height of the inain^top was not above forty 
feet ; so that, according to the law of falling bodies, the water must have 
been frozen in less thai| two seconds of time 1 
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, Frenth Vmf4ge qf Dwkroety io the Polar Sea$» — The Frtoch tiav^ it bt 
contemplation to fit out an expedition for discOTeries in the Polar seas, w 
sail earl^ in the spring. The king of France has drawn up the plan himself.' 

Russian Settlers in Behring*s Straits, — ^Tbe Russialn American Company 
have received news from its colony at Stilka, that there are Russian fainilie* 
in the north of Behring*s Straits, and 67^ N. lat., whose ancestors were driven 
there by a storm a century ago. The directors of the company expect, in a 
short time, a circumstantial account of this remarkable occurrence. 
. Lvoerpool Travelling Society. — A society has be^n recently formed in 
Liverpool, of gentlemen who have travelled into foreign countries, with 9 
view to collect and preserve interesting ipfomiation respecting foreign parts. 
Many literary and scicnufic persons are connected with it; and, from it* 
local situation, it promises to be a useful and important association. 
. Interesting Work in Natural History, — Mr. William Swainson, of 
Liverpool, is publishing a work in parts, under the title of *' Zoological 
Illustrations;*' the object of which is to give accurate descriptions and 
figures of such subjects in zoology as are either altogether new, unfigoredi 
Or which require elucidation, as wqll as occasionally to introduce typtft, or 
examples of such genera, as the advanced state of the science has rendered 
it necessary to establish. Lithography is employed in the engravings for 
those subjects to which that art is adapted ; and, where peculiar thickness 
and delicacy are required, the engraving is/on copper. The entomological 
part will be chiefly drawn and engraved by Mr. Custi, of just celebrity in 
this department of the arts. The work is in monthly numbers, at 4f. 6di 
each, containing six beautifully coloured plates. 

. Liverpool Museum, — A public museum of natural history has been 
attached to the Royal Liverpool Institution, and opened to the proprietors 
and strangers. The zoological part, filling two commodious rooms, is 
Hystematically arranged, with reference to tlie modem discoveries and 
improvements, by Mr. W. Swainson, F.L.S., who has superintended the 
whole. The collection of zoophites is uncommonly fine, and is arranged 
after the admirable system of Lamarck. 

Course of the Niger, — It is at length ascertained, that the river Niger 
empties itself into the Atlantic Ocean, a few degrees to the northward of the 
equator. This important fact is confirmed by the arrival of Mr. Dopuis 
from Africa. This gentleman was appointed consul irom this country at 
Ashantee, where Mr. Bowdich resided for some time. He is acquainted 
with the Arabic and Moorish languages, and got his intelligence by cou'^ 
versing with different traders with whom he fell in at Ashantee. He 
thought it so important as to warrant his voyage home, to communicate 
to government what he had learnt. We say that Mr. D. has confirmed 
this fact ; for it so' happens, that he has been anticipated in the discovery 
by the gec^aphical acumen of a gentleman of Glasgow, who arrived at the 
same conclusion by a most pei-severing and diligent investigation of the 
works of travellers and geographers, ancient and modem, and examining 
African captives; and had actually constructed and submitted to the 
inspection of government, a few months ago, a map of Africa, in which he 
lays down the Niger as emptying itself into the Atlantic in about four 
degrees north latitude, after tracing out its entire course from the interior. - 

French Travellers as Naturalists. — M. Lucas, keeper of the Cabinet of 
Mineralogy in the Museum of Natural History, has terminated a journey, 
that has occupied him more than twenty-one months, in Italy and Sicily. 
He has brought home more than thirty boxes of minerals, and other valuable 
articles, collected in those countries ; and he highly praises the reception be 
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litis met with ttiFOughottt. M* Lesckeiiauh de Latour has Mot from Pondi* 
xherry to the Museum of Natural llistoi-y, a young elephant, living, and an 
antelope ; a shoot of the cocoa tree ; a large black squirrel ; and a large 
box, containing specimens of plants and seeds. M« Pl^e, a naturalist in the 
tervice of government, is on his journey to Porto Rico. M. Augustus Im 
Hilario has given information of his having completed the hazardous and 
laborious expedition that he had undertaken in South America. M. Milliert, 
naturalist, and draughtsman in natural history, who had been obliged, bf 
the state of his health, to quit the company of Captain Baudin> during his 
expedition in the south, is now in Noith America, as correspondent of the 
Mtiseam of Natural History. In the space of these three years, he has sent 
over fifteto consignments of rare and interesting objects ; among them are 
a bison, several deer of an uncommon species, and other living animals 
tiever before seen 'm France. In compliance with the request of the pro- 
fessors in the Royal Botanic Garden, the minister of the maruie has nomi* 
tiated M. de Sauvigny to repair to Senegal, in quality of botanical agri« 
colturist. 

I'r4ivels in Egi/pt, Nubian and Palestine. — M. Gau, an antiquary and 
architect of Cologne, is returned from his travels in Palestine, Egypt, and 
Nubia, where h<^ has ascended ^to the second cataract. He brings a very 
valuable collection of drawings of remarkable monuments. Many of these 
have been taken for the tirst time, and others liave been executed in a more 
Correct manner than before. There will be about sixty plates on Nubia^ of 
which there are none in the great French work, and twenty additional plates 
tDn Egypt and Jerusalem. The explanations to be in French-aud German. 
A specimen of five or six plates will a])pear very shortly^ representing 
buildings and bass-reliefs. 

North American Indians. — The land ex{>edition fitted out by the Ame« 
frican government, for acquiring topographical and scientific inforrontioii 
respecting the vast wilderness, from the Council Bluffs, on the Missouri, to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, has returned, and an account of the 
country explored is about tor be published. About half way between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean, the exploring party met with 
several tribes of men, the aborigines and proprietors of the soil of the 
country, who were igiK)rant, not only of tlie existence of the people of tha 
United States, but of the existence of a race of white people. 

Bompland. — Bompland, the naturalist, and the fellow-traveller of Hum- 
boldt, has established himself, with his family, at Buenos Ay res. He is at 
|3resent engaged in laying out a garden, in which are many curious and 
mteresting plants. He has discovered a plant in the river, containing a 
large quantity of tannin, with which he purposes forming an establishment 
on the Parana for the tanning of leather, which, he expects, will be very 
profitable to him. ^More recent accounts state, that he left Buenos Ayres 
On the 1st of October, to explore the coasts and islands of the Parana, and 
of Paraguay, and to penetrate into the interior of the latter province. 

Travels of a Chinese in the Thirteenth Century, — Considerable light has 
TOen thrown on the geography of interior Asia, by a French translation from 
the Chinese, of a description of the kingdom of Camboge, by a Chinese, 
vi^o visited that country at the close of the thirteenth century. Tq this is 
added, by M. Abel Remusat, the translator, a chronological notice of tlie 
same country, extracted from the annals of China, with a map. This work 
iK>t only adds to our knowledge of a country, with which Europeans are but 
tittle acquainted, even at the present day; but it also contributes to a 
liivonrable estimate of the talents aiKl acquisitions of the Chinese gep*. 
graphers, whose information appeals to have exceeded what many of tlie 
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hUaroied io.Eiircqie, Whq^ by the hfe, ooidd not »«d their worluy hmre 
thought of them. The sul^ect is likely to be farther investigated by the 
translator, who. proposes to do justice to the knowledge of the Chinese 
literati in an expcfti on the subject. The year in which this Chinese 
traTelled (1397) is the same as. that in which lyiarcQ Poio^ who firslt 
informed Europe on the subject, returned to Venice* 
. Ro^eU Society, — On St. Andrew's day, the Royal Society held their 
annual meeting at Somerset House, when Dr. W; H. WoUaston, the teoir 
porary successor of Sir Joseph Banks, announced the gold Copley medal t9 
Professor J. C. Oersted, for bis electro-roagnetica) discoveries. After thia^ 
they proceeded to the election of a president, and other officers. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Bart, was chosen president ; D. Gilbert, Esq. trea3uier ; 
W .1. Brande, and Taylor Combe, Esqrs. secretaries. 

Hoyal Sodd^ of Scotland, — Sir Walter Scott, Bart, has been, upon the 
resipnation of Sir James Hall, unanimously elected pesident of the Royal 
Soeietv of Scotland, at the fullest meeting of that learned body that ever 
assembled. This honour, which is the highest that Scotland has to bestow 
en literary or scientific eminence, was entirely unsolicited, either bj the 
disdnguisbed person who has received it, or by any of his friends* 

Improved Mode of Growing Fotatoet.^^Dt, Alderson, of Holdemess, 
has made the^ following expenmeot on a crop of potatoes : — ^He had the 
flowers taken off as soon as they were well formed ; imd the result was, 
that he had nearly a ton per acre more than on the crop which he^sufifered 
to apple. 

New Mode of Cutting Wheat. — M. Salle, o^ Beziers, has made a grcM 
discovery in affriculture^ By cutting wheat eight days before its maturitj, 
he has found Uiat it is more productive and nutritive, and always free from 
weevil, a kind of maggot. In point of quantity, wheat cut eight days before 
it is quite ripe, has also a great advantage ; fifteen gallqns cut in this waji 
last year, when made into bread, weighed seven pounds more t^an the same 
measure cut full ripe. 

Destruction of the 2\fmtp Fly. — Sir John Sinclair strongly recommends 
the following plan for the destruction of the fly or beetle, which attacks the 
turnip crop in its infant state : — ^As soon as the ground is, completely pre^ 
parea for. sowing; the seed, let a quantity of stubble, straw, furze, heath, or 
any thing that will burn, be spread upon the surface, fmd burnt upon the 
cround. This is easily done in dry seasons, when alone the flv is to be 
dreaded. As soon as that operation is completed, the seed should be sowoi 
without a moment's delay. The flame and smoke either kill the insects, or 
compel them to take shelter in the soil, where tliey remain until the crop is 
out of danger. The heat also thus applieid, and the ashes thus produpeiijlg 
are of use to the crop ; nor does it require such a quantity of combustift^s 
as, at first sight, might be apprehended, but merely that an adequate quantUiy 
ef saK>ke and flame to destroy the insects may pass over the surface of the 
field. Tlie practice of burning straw or furze nas long been practised in 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire; it manures the soil, and utterly destroys all 
insects. Sir John recommends from two and a half to three pounds of 
turnip seed to be sown on an acre. 

Kipening WfUlFrmt.-^An experiment was made last summer by Mr« 
H. Dawes, of Slough, for ripening of wall fruit, by covering the wall with 
Mack paint ; and the result was, that the half of the vine nailed to the black 
]kirt of his wall produced twenty pounds ten ounces of fine grapes, while^ 
chat on the plain part yielded only seven pounds ; the fruit on the black part^ 
of the wall was also much finer, and the bundles laiger. This practice is 
miiversal in Ireland. 
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' Fatteming OjrdH. — The praetke of fatting oxtn nfith ram poUttdeSf WiM* 
of late, been attoQckd with great success in the counties of Kent and Nui^ 
folk^ They gradaaUy liecome fond of them, and thrive rapidly. The cattle 
should be in a thriving condition when put on potatoes, as, if lean, they wiU 
yield a poor profit, ^o water should be given, when the animals are feti 
entirely on potatoes. The potatoes need not be cut,, and it is unnecessary 
to wash them. One acre of fair potatoes will fatten two beasts. It is not 
recommended to ^tve potatoes to milch cows ; mangel-wurzel will suit them 
better, by increasing the quantity of milk, the quality of which will not be 
injured. 

New Plough. — A plough has lately been invented by the Rev. Dr. Cart- 
wright, which works merely by human power, with two men to keep it in 
motion, and with a third to regulate its course. It performs its office, with 
as much precision and despatch as could be done by any common pair of 
horses and a plough-holder. The utility of the iuvention w:iil not, it is 
presumed, be confined to this object only ; it being equally applicable ix> 
every purpose for which horses can be. employed, excepting conveying a 
burden on the back. 

Elephant's Teeth found in Scotland, — In digging the Union Canal, near 
the west march of the Clifton-hall estate, and adjoining the river Almond, 
an elephant's tooth was lately dug up, measuring upwards of three feet long, 
and a foot in circumference, weighing about S6 lbs. ; it was in a state- of 
perfect preservation. This is the second time remains of this animal have 
been found in Scotland. A similar tooth, found near £glinton-castle,.is 
now in the College Museum. Sir Alexander Maitlaod, to whose care it was 
proposed to be intrusted, hesitated, till he could consult the canal committee!. 
in the mean time one of the workmen sold the tooth to a toyman, who began 
to cut it before it could be recovered. It was found twenty-five feet below 
itbe suHace of the ground. ' 

Sinking of Land into Lake Ckamptain, — ^At Middlebury, a piece of land 
o£ upwards of five acres, lying on the east side of the bank of the lake 
Champlain, lately sunk about 40 feet, and slid into, the lake, throwing the 
bed ot the lake up about 10 feet above the surfiice of the water.. A number 
of men, who were rafting near the place, were surprised by a sudden sweH 
of the water, without knowing the cause of the phenomenon ; but they soon 
perceived the ground settle and break up in various directions, and move 
towards the lake. A part of the land was covered with small trees of 
various kinds, some of wliich were torn up by the roots. The land, being 
much elevated as you proceed from the water, caused it to move with 
great force; and so sudden and powerful was its pressure against the 
water, that it occasioned it to rise nearly three feet ou the opposite shore, 
which is about a mile and a half distant. 

Detachment of the Top of a Mountain.-— On the night of the Slst of 
March, a' terrible event took place in the circle of Sarez, in Bohemia. The 
upper part of a mountain detached itself, carrying with it sixteen houses and 
two churches of the village of Strohm, which it partly buried some fathoms 
deep in thd lobsened earth.. The top of the mountain was about twelve 
hours in coming loose^ but so equally, that, in the space of an hour, some of 
the buildings slid down ten paces, others twenty, till at length they all feU. 
into ruins, at the distance of two hundred paces : happily no lives wiere lost. 
This event seems to have been prepared by the wet seasons which 

E receded the last year, and the heavy snow of the winter is supposed 
kewise to have contributed to it. The spot over which the detached part 
of the mountain passed, presents the nppearance of flakes of "Ice piled upon 
each other. 
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Habits ^the Toad,<^--'Vb» following is a copy of an artxde fraim- ^^Wtfi 
Chetter New York Berald s-^Mr. John Lacock, of thi» place, a gentleman 
of undoubted integrity and Teracity, whiU splitting a cedar tree into quarters 
for pofftfiy discovered in the he^rt of it a living toMl, about lialf grown* The 
cavity in which it was lodged was bat merely targe enough to contain ity 
aad there was not even the smallest communication from the cavity for the 
circulation of any air ) the tree was perfectly solid, and, from its size, ift 
supposed to be at least twenty or thirty years growth. As soon as the tree 
was quartered, the toad, conscious of having regained its liberty^ instaady 
leaped from its confinement, and still lives. 

Perodty^ of a Tiger, — As Bhoom, now the chief of a body of 4,000 of 
the Rajah of Mysore's horse, was marching at the head of his riesala during 
the late campaign, accompanied by Mahomed Ashruff, a jamadar of horse, 
and at some distance from the main body, the horses-keeper of the latter was 
•seized by a ti^er; he immediately jnmped off his horse, and cut the animat 
•across the loms, ripping open part of his bowels with the sword» Tht 
enraged brute quitted tne horse-keeper* who was, however,, dead, seized 
Mahomed Ashruff by the thigh, and, throwing him up in the air, hurled 
him to the ground ; the arms of the jamadar instinctively were throwa 
round the beast's head, when Bhoom Iu>w, who had dismounted, drew a 
pistol, and, laying hold of the jamadar's hand, told him to put it aside from 
the tiger's ear, into which he introduced it, and shot him dead. This fact 
was told by Mahomed Ashroff himself, who survived, and was the jamadar 
commanding the horse composing Sir John Malcolm's escort during the war» 

CampressibiiHy qf YTa/er.— ^Mr. Perkins, the ingenious inventor of the 
Siderographic Art, is said to have placed beyond a doubt the most importaat 
&aXy that water submitted to a pressure of 326 atmospheres, is diminished 
in bulk about 1.39th, or 3} per cent. 

Venom of the Snake. — On the morning of Feb. 10th, a native sleepmg i^ 
his hut upon the Patna road, near Calcutta, was stung by a snake in the 
right leg, which immediately swelled to an enormous size, and was almost 
instantly covered with large livid spots ; medical aid was applied, and eveiy 
assistance given to the unfortunate man that humanity coula dictate, but in 
Tain ; the effect of the venom appeared in every part of his body, distending 
iaad bloating to an almost iacreaible size, until the wretched being expired, 
foaming at the mouth, and convulsed with indescribable agony. 

Copper Mine in Scoikmd.^^A copper mine has lately been discoTered 
near Kirkcudbright ; the ore is of a superior quality, and the vein is so 
extensive, that although the excavation aoes not exceed nine feet in depths 
about fi% tons were soon raised. 

Rediicovery of the Cement qf the Ancknti. — ^Mr. Randolph, an Amerieafi 
chemist, asserts that he has rediscovered the long lost secret of the mortar 
0r cement of the andents, which was proof against fire, water, and the 
•influence of time. He states, that his composition daily growing harder, 
.becomes more and more solid and unalterable. He has not judged proper 
to make his secret known to the public. 

New Mode of Combustion, — The celebrated French chemist, Mr. 
Goy-Lussac, is stated to have made a very valuable discovery of 
a means to render the most inflammable substances combustible witoout 
.flame and without fire. These bodies are consumed without properly 
catching fire ; or, in other words, without feeding or propagating the fire« 
Muslin, prepared after the process of the inventor, has been exposed to the 
flames, and was consumed without producit^ even a spark. This discovery^ 
though now first publicly announced, is said not to be of recent date; 

Galvanic Magnetism, — An important result of electro-magnetic expert- 
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jhents hR^Tecentlj been obtained bv Professor Oersted. He states, that a 
plate of zinc (about three inches high, and four inches broad), 'placed in^ 
and by an arch of sn>all wire, connected with a trough nearly fitting it^ 
made of thin copper, and containing a mixture of one part of sulphuric 
Qcid, one part of nitric acid, and sixty parts of water, forms an apparatus^ 
which, being suspended by a very small wire, only sufiicientl^r strong to 
bear its weight, will, if a powerful magnet be presented to it, exhibit magnetic 
polarity — turning its corresponding pole to the pole of the magnet. The 
cinspending wire is attach^ed to the apparatus by a thread, rising froni one 
side of the trough to the wire, and descending to the other side of the 
trough ; and the plate of zinc is kept firom coming in contact widi the 
copper case, by a piece of cork interposed on each side of the plate. ' 

Double Refraction,'-'M, Soret has, in the Journal Physique (see p. 353), 
given two simple methods to ascertain the double re&action of mineral 
substances. The apparatus for the first method is simply two plates of 
tourmaline, cut parallel to the axis of the crystal; and placed crossways, so 
as to absorb all the light. The substance to be exammed is to be placed 
between these plates: if it be double refractory, the light reappears throagb 
the tourmalines ; if not, it all remains dark; The second method consists 
in placing the mineral to be examined over a hole in a card, and examining 
the light transmitted through it by an achromatic prism of Iceland spar^ 
If the two images produced are coloured differently^ it indicates double 
refraction. 

Electfic Fluid, — An extraordmary phenomenon was lately observed at 
ThornclifF iron-works, near SheflSeld. During a tremendous thunderostomi, 
the workmen, in presence of all the resident proprietors, were casting a tilt 
shaft, of abont ^e tons weight, in a perpendicular mould ; when the casting 
was nearly complete, the liquid mass suddenly shot np like a cataract of 
fire from the orifice of a volcano, and, mingled with clouds of heated sand, 
fell in red hot fiakes on every side. Of about 40 persons present, ^^ were 
burnt more or less severely, nine of whom are since dead. The immediate 
cause of this unparalleled calastrophe seems beyond ascertainment : from 
any failure of the cast-iron moulds it could not be^ they were found perfect 
after the accident. From moisture within the pit seems nearly as impossible, 
the casting having been comparatively completed before the irraption. It is 
the opinion of the proprietors, that some communication took place between 
the electric finid, with which the atmosphere was highly charged at the time, 
and the dense sulphureous vapour arising from the upnght colnmn of molten 
mineral in its matrix, whereby an explosion, resembling an earthquake in 
Tiolence and noise, was occasioned. 

Vinegar from'Wood, — Mr. Stotze, apothecaiy at Halle, has discovered a 
method of purifying vinegar from wood, by treating it with sulphuric acid, 
manganese, and common salt, and afterwards distilling it over. For this 
method he has obtained a prize from the Royal Society of Gottingen. This 
gentleman has likewise verified the method proposed by Professor Meineke, 
in 1814, of preserving meat, \)y means of vinegar from wood ; and, by con- 
tinued treatment with the same acid, has converted bodies into mummies* 
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Reflections on Mr. Wall's History of Inlant Baptism. By John Gale^ 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons. By 6xb late Rev. Joseph Bredand, with his Life prefixed, 
2 vols. 8to. 11, 
' Letters to a Young Clergyman. By Stephenson M*Gill, D.D. 5s, 

The Religion and Religious Ceremonies of all Nsttions, with 100 Engrav- 
ings. 10s. 6d.; royal paper, 15s. 

Sermons on Infld^lity. By the Rev. Andrew Thomson, Mimster of St;. 
Geoige's Church, Edinbuigb. 18mo. 5s. 

. VOYAGES ASD TRAVELS. 

niyria and Dalmatia; being a Description of the Msnners, CiwtxMDs, 
Dresses, and Cbftracters of their Inhabituits; and those of th« adjacent 
Countries, with 32 coloured Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo« 12s. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 3 volis. Post 8vo. 11. 7s. 

Recollections of a Classical Tour, made during the Y^ars 1818 and 
1819, in different Parts of Turkey, Greece, and Italy. By P. E^ Laurent^* 
Esq.; with Costumes. 4to. 

Letters from the Havannah. By an Official Britbh Reffident. 

Italy and the Italians in the 19th Century. Bye Foreign Officer in the 
British Service. 8vo. 



RELIGIOUS AND PHILANTHROPIC 
, INTELLIGENCE. 

Merchant Seamen's Soctef jr.-^n Tuesday, Nov. 14th, a very nun^erons 
and highly respectable meeting of, the sopporj^rs of the above, religious 
institution was neld in the City of London Tavern. The institution claims 
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ferits objects, to pro?ide seamen with suitable places of worship, atid to 
fprnish them' with proper helps for cultivating their minds fn the kuowled^ 
of religion. The room exhibited a sombre yet grand appearance, from the 
efiect of Bethel Flags, which were hung all around, l^rd Gambier was in 
the chair, supported by Sir Thomas Keith, Sir George Kingj^ R.N., Captains 
Fabian and Allen, Mr. Philips, Rev. Mr. Evans, oF Greenock, and many 
other gentlemen of the navy and the church. A handsome subscription was 
raised ; and at the doors a book, called " The Sailor's Magazme," was 
disposed of for the support of the institution. 

^ Port of London Society. — A pnblic meetmg was held at the Freemasons' 
Tavern, on Thursday the ISth February 1821, called by the committee of 
the ** Port of London Society for promoting Religion among Seamen ;" the 
Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, M. P. m the chair. The assembly was highly 
respectable and nnmerous. There were many masters of merchant ships 
and seamen present, and many ladies. - AU appeared harmony and ardouf 
for the good of the souls of British sailors. The report stated, that the 
society was established in March 1818 — ^that the committee had purchased 
a vessel for a Floating Cfiapel, at the expense of o£3000, and had iftted it up 
to accommodate 800 hearers, and which was now generally well attended ; 
that the Bank of England, the East India Company, and other public bodies, 
had generously encouraged them, and Contributed to their support— and 
that other societies had been established in furtherance of the same object. ' 

Liability of Tmvtcei of ChapeU, — In the Court of Common Pleas, the Rev. 
Mr. Stodhart, minister at Pell-street chnpel (formerly Lady Huntingdon's)^ 
lately sought to recover the amount of half a year's salary. The subscriptions 
had,'during the last year, fallen short, and the trustees had paid all but the 
plaintiff, who, however, conceived that they werejpersonally responsible, if 
any deficiency should arise in the contributions. The Chief Justice was of 
opinion that the trustees were no further responsible than to appropriate 
the contributions received; The jury therefore found a verdict for the 
defendants. 

New Religious Sect, — A new religions sect has sprung up in the western 
parts of America, particularly in Marietta. The^ style themselves Halcyons : 
and the most novel feature of their creed is, that ** Aaron's breastplate, called 
by the Jews Urim and Thummim, must be retrieved before the resurrection 
of the dead." 

Liberality in Prussia. — The custom which has till lately prevailed of 
separate buryihg-grounds for each of the Christian confessions, has been 
abolished in the Prussian dominions, as coiitrary to the spirit of genuine 
Christian tolerance. 

Sacrifice of Indian Widows prevented. — ** In our journal of the 7th of 
January," says the editor of the Oriental Star, printed at Calcutta, April 
20, 1820, ** was a letter from a British officer, dated Lucknow, describing 
the prevention of the immolation of a widow on the funeral pile of 
her husband, by a party of officers, who saved her, at the risk of theiir 
lives, from being a third time thrown back on the pDe by the brutal mob 
who surronndedit. Since this period, two instances have been related t6 
us of similar sacrifices having been prevented in a much less hazardous 
manner, by the interference of the collector of the place, near which it 
was intended to effect them. The circumstances ef the first of the instances 
we allude to; are these : A young Bramanee woman of respectable family, 
married to a dependant Zemindar, who was receiving from tlie head 
Zemindar a pension of 1000 rupees per month, was about, on his decease, to 
burn herself^ with the body. The collector of the district, however, as soon 
as'h^ had information of this, sent a Bramin to endeavour to dissuade the 
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^idow from her intention ; but the TebemeDt oppojution of herjmrentSt aiid 
more particularly of her brother, to her seceding from her jesolution, 
rendered this attempt useless. The collector determined therefore to try 
the effect of making a show of an intention to interrupt the ceremony by 
force ; and aware that any measure he should adopt fur this purpose would 
90on be made known to the parties, he directed a dozen peons, whom he 
stationed in a street through which the body was to pass, to seize the womaix 
and conduct her to her house ; . and at the same time concealed a guard of 
sepoys below, in the buud of a tank, to enforce this measure if necessary. 
The result was, that the people, hearing of these arrangements, desisted from 
proceeding with the intended ceremony ; the widow was quite reconciled to 
live, arid sent a message to the collector, requesting, ^bat as the pension of 
her deceased husband would go to her brother, that he (the collector) would 
provide for her. She is now enjoying a pension gf 18 pagodas per month, 
out of the allowance formerly granted to her husband. The second case 
was of the wife of a principal Zemindar, whose death, and the determination 
of his widow to sacrince herself on the following morning, were not announced 
to the collector till 12 o'clock at night. He immediately despatched a letter 
to the heir,^ threatening to oppose him to the utmost of his power, as.a 
magistrate, if he did not prevent the sacrifice ; he also addressed letters to 
the widow's relatives ; and these measures were attended with the desired 
effect, and the widow, in this, as in the former case, was reconciled to hve. 
We cannot conclude this subject without remarking on the conduct of the 
collector, to whom we have alluded ; it is such as to entitle him to the 
warmest thanks of every friend of humanity. In, his own heart, however, 
-he will find a richer reward than the praises the whole woj-ld can yield. It 
is nevertheless to be regretted, that we are not permitted to give nis name, 
as such disinterested actions cannot be made too public. We trust, however, 
that the noble example he has set will be generally followed, as we have 
no doubt, from all we have been able to learn on this subject, that measures 
similar to those pursued by him, would in almost every case be attended 
with, the same happy results. At all events, we think that the coUclctor, 
magistrate, or jud^e of the district, should not sufier these sacrifices to take 
place without seeing the intended victim, and being assured by vioa voce 
evidence, that the intended immolation was perfectly voluntary. If, too, 
the unhappy widow could be separated for four and twenty hours from th^ 
wretches who surrounded her, and who are interested in persuading her to 
adhere to her resolution, and she could afterwards be examined alone as to 
her wish to put an ,end to her existence in this horrible manner, we imagine 
that this resolution, made generally under the united infiuence of violent 
^rief, and a quantity of opium^ aided by the clamours of relatives interested 
m her death, would in most instances yield to the mild persuasion of a 
disinterested person, particularly if a promise of securing to her a provision 
for her life were held out. It is unquestionably a subject of the deepest 
jnterest to humanity, and, as such, we think no apology need be offered to 
our readers for our frequent and strenuous endeavours to call the attention 
of the whole British India to thejoalm consideration of the meaYis hj which 
such an abomination to God and man can be most speedily and e£tectually 
abolished, so as to wipe off the foulest stain that hangs upon the empire, of 
the East. We have the pleasure to add, that Ram Monun Roy, the celer 
brated Hindoo reformer, has exeited, himself very zealously in this cause* 
and in behalf of the female character. He has, it seems, published more 
.than one tract upon the subject." 

'Liberal Bishop. — A late quarterly meeting of the Worcester Infirmary 
was very numerously attendee!, in conse(]|uence of ap expected effort on 4i6 
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part of the MetbodistS) to introiifuce their tracts, and to sanction the presence 
of any oftheir society who might choose to preach and prav with the patients. 
The bishop was in the chair. After expatiating for some time on the facilities 
to be offered to every patient, of whatever religious persuasion he might be, 
to receive the assistance of his respective teachers, his lordship said, " Wer6 
I in this house, and informed there was a Catholic who wished for ihh 
assistance of his priest, if there was no one I could send, I would myself set 
out in search of him ; nor would I give over my search till I had found him : 
having found him,- 1 would say, * Yonder lies a poor/ellow-creature stretched 
on the bed of sickness, perhaps of death ; he wishes for your assistance^ 
iiasten to afford it him.' Were the priest sick or infirm, I would lend him 
my arm, and having conducted him to the threshold of the door, I would 
there tidce my leave of him, but not without having first expressed an ardent 
wish and ofiered a prayer for his success.^ During the whole of his lordship's 
address, he was repeatedly cheered by a large majority of his hearers, and 
the resolution he proposed to the above effect was carried unanimously. 

Nem Colony ofJewsi — A Jewish merchant of New York, named Mordecai 
Noah, has demanded permission from the government of the United States, 
to become the purchaser of an island on the Niagara, between the lake^ 
Erie and Ontario, not far from the English territory, and containing about ia 
thousand acres on its surface. The member ol congress who acted at( 
reporter of the commission charged to examine this demand, pointed out to 
the chamber, in very livcfly colours, the persecutions to which the Jews are 
still exposed in many parts of Europe, and su^ested that the professed 
principles of the United States perfectly coincided with the views of Mr. 
Noah, in seeking to make this purchase : it being his object to offer an 
asylum, under the protection of the liberal and tolerant laws of the United 
States, to a class of men who sought in vain for a country on the soil of the 
old world. In short, it is the intention of this opulent Jew to found a colony 
of his countrymen in tliis island ; and his proposition has been sanctioned 
by the American legislature. 

Protestant Museum of CeUhrattd 'Reformers* — ^ITie Protestants of Frante 
have not only ventured, within a few years past, to institute new works, 
«xplainiug and vindicating their sentiments^ but they have very recently 
■taken a step that formerly would have been deemed the height of presumption. 
They have proposed to publish a collection, entitled ^ Mus<§e des Prote^^tans 
C^l^bres,*' &c. (Museum of Celebrated Protestants) who have appeared 
from the commencement of the Refonnation to the present day. The work 
will consist of lithographic portraits of the earliest Reformers, and others of 
the same faith, distinguished by their rank, their talents, or their sufferings, 
with .«hort memoirs oftheir lives. It is proposed to extend this collection 
to about 150 portraits. It will be published at the protestant library in the 
Flace du Louvre^ The nature of the subjects and of the histories to be 
introduced can hardly fail of putting to the test the Christian charity and 
pious forbearance of the uUras among the Catholics, who may, if they please, 
present to the world a collection of 3iose heroes of their church who most 
exerted themselves to suppress the progress of the soi disant refonnation ; 
believing, as they doubtless and unquestionabl^r^iave a right to believe and 
maintain, that in this course they did God service. 

^^fg« for the Houseless. — On Monday, Nov. 6th, a meeting of thto 
subscribers to the institution of the^ Refuge for the Houseless in London 
Wall, was held in the Egyptian hall of the Mansion-House; the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor in the chair. The report spoke in particularly warm terma 
of the powerful and efficient assistance which the committee of management 
received frqm a committee of ladies, who succeeded in rescuing numbera of 
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their own lex from the most horrible mnery^ and restoring them to dodetj, 
Jf o less a nainber of persons than 1^376 had been relieved, of whom 400 
were houseless seamen, and nearly an equal nomber were disbanded soldiers. 
A vety small proportion were artisans out of employ ; and the remainder 
•were miserable objects of every description. Four hundred of those who 
received -shelter were labouring under 4faose maladies ineidental vto extreme 
poverty, and received the medical attentions and assistance of Dr. Conquest 
Of these, some had been cured, others had died, and the remainder had been 
transferred to various hospitals in the metropoli»; and a committee, at the 
head of which was the bishop of Chester, bad gone from house to house, 
investigating such cases as had presented themselves, and dispensing their 
relief of bedding, food, or clothing. The number of cases which tins 
committee had investigated was 784, out of' which S88 were rejected, aiid 
the remaining 506 had been relieved. la the whole, S,183 individuals had 
Teceived succour from the institution before its termination. The total 
amount of the subscriptions received was «;£' 13,604. Out of this sum 
4£2,255 had been expended in the relief of the houseless; ^1,000 in the 
relief of the in^obtrusive poor; and after all expenses had been paid, there 
remained a balance of ^8^5, of which ^i'SyieS had been vested in 
exchequer-bills, for the future implication of the subscribers, and .^490 
remained unappropriated. It was resolved, that the committee should 
jcontinue in toeir offices for the ensuing year, and that they should be 
empowered to apply the money under their care, to such purposes as they 
might judge proper and consistent with the views of the founders of the 
vsociety, but that no division of the funds shall be made by them to other 
objects, without first calling a general meeting of the subscribers, and 
submitting the plan to their consideration.. It was also moved^- that the 
^committee should be requested to take into their consideration a plan for 
the formation of an auxiliary committee, to examine into the truth and 
merit of the allegations of beg^ng letters sent to obtain charitable assistance 
from the subscribers to the mstitution. After considerable discussion, a 
show of hands vras taken, which proved to be equals when the casting vote 
of the chairman was taken, whieh decided in -favour of the resolution. 
On the SOth of December, the members of the house committee, appointed 
.by the general committee, waited upon the governors of the London work- 
house, to request that they would permit so much of the workhouse as could 
be spared, to be appropriated to the use of the indigent and unprotected 
poor, foe whom^it was their object to provide a refuge. After some discussion, 
this proposition was acceded to, ana on the following Monday a part of the 
.workbousej in which the oommittee bad preriously caused some necessary 
alteratioBS to be made, was opened for the reception of the destitute. It ha» 
been determined by the committee, that the cases of applicants for admission 
•aball undergo the strictest immediate examination that can be made, and 
that nonexhali be received who have a distinct legal claim upon any parish. 
The object the committee profess, is the saving from starvation, or. the fatal 
effects of not exposure to the cold, those who have no recognizable claim to 
parochial relief. Members are to be appointed firom the committee to scour 
the markets and pent-houses of the metropolis nightly, in search of fit objects. 
They calculate that hunger is not *' amongst the postponable wants,*' and 
that many a young inan comes up to London full of expectations, and with 
little or no money, and that unless he can get immediate employ, he is 
alreody half undone — ^that boys bred up in London without any means of 
livelihood are in a still worse condition, and servants out of place are not 
much better off. To carry these benevolent purposes into effect, this 
excellent charity is now in full operation. On Thursday night, the 4th of 
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Janaafy, 180 individaals partook of its benefits^ and on Friday night tfie 
aiumber was rapidly increasing. Two other. receptade^ will be opened so 
«oon as suitable premises can be obtained. The exertions of the ttommitteo 
Brti nnremittiDg, and< a rotation of attendance has been adopted which insures 
the presence of a certain number of the members every night. The dnty 
devolving on these individuals is to superintend the admission of applicants^ 
and it generally occupies them ualtii past midnight. There has uso been 
^tt perambulation of the city by some of the committee, who presented a veiy 
•interesting report as to. the state. of the streets, and the immense benefits 
arising from this association, which are oaiversally felt and admitted. A 
considerable increase took pbce in the number of applicants on the Saturday, 
«nd Sunday night ; those parts of l^e London workhouse^ which have been 
plated under the control of the- committed, were crowded with inmates, 
most of them appearing m the most abject distress^ and i^l grateful for the 
assistanbe affbrcfed by the charity. As a minute examination is taken, 
and a record kept of the circumstances of every individual admkted, it waa 
/ound that many were seafaring, or rather what are teebnieally called 
^'- longshore men,'' iocloding those usucilly employed upon, the river, but 
'whose employment is of a very precarious nature« In consequence of this, 
end with a view to diminish the pressure in Bishopsgate^street^the commUtee 
-determined on opening au asylum in the usual haikits of this d^ription «f 
poor; and we are happy to say, that, by permission of Mr. Inglis, chairman 
«f the London Dock Cpmpany) a spacious warehouse in Wepping-street, 
4>pposite to the Dundee Arms, has been lent for this purpose.- A sub* 
.committee aceon^gly met- upon the premises on Sunday morning, where 
Jihey were ioined by Mr. Bigg^ ^surveyor to the company, who kindly gavb 
-his professional advice Itnd assistance ;. and by great exertion en the jpart of 
the committee, some of whonv are indeed engaged in this work day and 
night, the alterations and fittings np werie completed,, ^nd the necessary stored 
having been furnished throogh the activity of Mr. Uick^ Mr.* Morris, an4 
t>thers, the building was opened on Monday night, under the same regulations 
as those observed at the London workhouse. From .the locality of this 
building on the bank of the river, in a populous neighbonrheod) and imme«* 
diately contiguous to the docks, it is peculiarly adiapted to the pwrpose for > 
.which it has been engaged, and will,, no doni)t, be > highly serviceable. A 
*third asylum at the west end of the town is spoken of^ and it has been 
«o^ested that some of the builclings^ which are now empty and about to bfe 
.polled down for the new street, might, for a tempomry measure like the 
present, be made available. The committee are now to completely 9Mrfaitj 
pax they can in a few hours brinr into use any premises of sufficient si2e^ 
and we cannot think they will be long without an of&r of accommodation in 
the neighbourhood we have alluded to. Three are considered to be sufficient 
•lor ail who are likely to apply. It must be a pleasing reflection to every 
person who has contributed to^ or assisted to promote this charity, that 
there need be no longer a single, individual in this great metropolis unshei*- 
tered, unhoused,, or unfed,, during those hours when the darkness of night 
-aggravates the sufferings of those wretched beii^s- whom misfortane has cast 
'in want and misery upon our public streets. 

Frame-work Knitters' Relief Society. — At a Meeting of the Trustees 
Af this Society, held at the Exchange, Leicester, Nov. 15th, Mr. James 
Cort, i'n the chair; a Report was read, which stated, that from the coni>- 
Bsencement of the Society to the present time, (little more than a year) 
^6,000 and upwards had been distributed to the Members of the Society 
out of. work, yet a balance still remains in fiivour of the Society: and 
of the above sum no less thaii «£4,400 has beet) conttibuted by the Franie^ 
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work Knitten ^ihraiselTes. The ^ood eflSBCt» of this Institutioa have been 
a rise in wages of 4s. per week to regular workroea, without any falling 
off in the demand, and a great relief to the jjublic, who would otherwise 
have been called upon for a great advance oi poors' rates. This, it raaj 
be remembered, is the Institution which, at its coromencementy called 
forth the transcendant eloouence of the Rev. Robert Hall. 

Frownonal Committee for Encouragement ^Industry, and Reduction of 
Foor't Atftes.— The following notices have lately been issued by this useful 
Association : — A bill being contemplated to be laid before the Legislature, 
for the ameiioiation of the condition of the labouring classes, and multiplying 
employment throoeh the culture of the soil, for the purpose of producing 
the- most universu co-operation, the exhibition of opinions and facts is 
desirable. The importance of supplyinjg agricultural labourers, in pro- 
portion to their families, with small portions of land, (the men with several 
children, to have sufficient for a cow) for the cultivation of their leisure 
hours, is proved, by the example of individuals, of parishes, and even of 
counties, wherein the practice has tended to the encouragement of industry, 
the promotion of moral conduct, furnishing a most suitable employmeot 
to tne rising race, the repression of poor's rates, and the prevention 
of crimes. For our manufacturing population,, whidi, by the great and 
valuable improvements in machinery, are necessarily, in whole oc in part, 
displaced in such vast multitudes from their accustomed employments, the 
.cultivation of land, principally waste land, to be obtained as near as 
.nossiblcy will afford the most advantageous and f>ermanent resource. 
While Great Britain intrusts to its Legisbture those important measures^ 
the following information, which has been soni^ time since communicated^ 
will not be considered uninteresting. A benevolent society has been estab- 
lished in Holland, having for its object the formation of colonies in the 
northern provinces; prince Frederick, the kin^s second son, being the 
natron. The following has appeared in some ot the Dutch papers : — That 
lands have been purchased on the borders of the Overyssel ; and necessary 
materials collected, and building commenced. The funds have been raised 
by associations of charitable individuals; sub-committees having been 
appointed in a great number of towns, &c. &c. 

King^s Head, Poultry ,. Nod. 18S0. Benj. Wills, Hon. Secretary. 

The Provisional Committee for Encouragement of Industry, and Reduc- 
tion of Poor's Rates, will be glad to receive accurate information upon 
■the following objects. First; The quantity of waste land in any county, 
hundred, or parish? Secondly; What proportion, if any, of the same 
be crown lands? Thirdly; The general quality of such lands? Fourthly; 
The probable expense of erecting economical and convenient cottages, 
to be durable, and of the cheapest materials, in such neighbourhood? 
Patriotic individuals,, interesting themselves in communicating the above 
desirable information to the committee, are respectfully informed, that it is 
necessary that such be postage paid« For die provisional committee, 

Benjamin Wills, Hon. Secretary. 

The Provisional Committee for Encouragement of Industry, and Reduc- 
tion of Poors' Rates, in reference to the anticipated operations of the 
Legislature, desires to impress upon the public attention the following 
facts :-~-That at a time when a deficiency of employment was found 
to require the notice of the Legislature, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, it 
was enacted, that every newly erected cottage in the country should 
be provided with a certain quantity of land: also, that under the reign 
of ki^ Charles I. a special commission was appointed for the purpose 
of enforcing the same^ Tlie Provisional Committee, in the present cir* 
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cumstabces of our country, especially as it respects poors' rate^, trade, 
inanu&ctares, and commerce, the State of agriculture, and to arrast the 
alarming progress of crime, being convinced, that the cultivation of our native 
soil, es[)ecia]ly waste land, is an eminent object^ trusts that it will not fail 
to obtain in the present Sisssion of fiarliament, the co-operating con- 
currence of the nation. The power at present conferred upon parishes may 
be ascertained by reference to an " Act to amend the Laws for Relief 
of the Poor," cap. 18, sec. 12, 13, 59 Geo. III. which will be also found in 
the ** Labourers Friend," Magazine for February. 

King*S'h€ad, Foultry, B. Wills, Hon. Sec. 

Society of Schoolmasters, — At the annual dinner of the Society of School- 
piasters, on the 22d of December, Dr. Kelly presented to the Society an 
interesting lithographic print, from the duke of Orleans, who, when the 
troubles consequent on the revolution drove the surviving members of the 
royal family from France, took refuge in Switzerland, and supported himself 
nearly a year by teaching Mathematics in one of the Swiss colleges. The 
duke is represented in the print, sitting in his school, and instructing some 
attentive pupils. 

Roman Catholic ** Irish National Society ^^ for promoting the Education 
of the Poor, — At a general meeting of the Catholic Clergy of Dublin, 
convened Jan. 10, 18S1, at the Chapel House, Dublin, the most rev. 
'Df, Troy in the fhair, Mr. L*£strange presented the plan of an Institution 
under this title. The object was stated to be to promote a well-ordei*ed 
system of education for the poor, combining economy, cleanliness, disci- 
pHne, and Christian charity. It proposes a model school in the metropolis 
for instruction* of teachers, and to furnish books and other necessary 
articles, at reduced prices. The plan embraces all denominations; and 
the following liberal resolution we recommend to the attention of Mr. 
Brougham and the established clergy^ ''As it is conceived that schools 
best adapted to the wants and circumstances of Ireland, are those in' 
which the appointment of governors, teachers and scholars, shall be 
uninfluenced by religious distinctions, from which all books of religious 
controversy shall be excluded, and in which catechetical and religious 
instruction shall not be given to any denomination of Christians exce[>t 
by persons of their own persuasion^ Separately and apart from all others, 
ana in which the morals of the pupils and instructors shall be anxiously 
attended to, and the most strenuous efforts made to promote mutual 
cordiality and affection, and reciprocal confidence between all classes 
and persuasions; where habits of decency and cleanliness shall be con* 
sidered indispensable; where readings writings and arithmetic^ shall be 
taught in a cheap and expeditious manner, and in which «good order and 
regular discipline shall be duly enforced ; the funds of the Institution 
shall be devoted to the support of such schools alone. 

Refuge for the Destitute, — Feb. 1, a general court of the governors of 
this valuable institution was held at the Male Establishment in Hackney 
Road, Edward Foster, Esq. in the chair ; when a report was laid before 
them by the committee, relative to the progress of the establishment, which 
includes 60 persons of each sex. The females are occupied in washing and 
household work, and the ms^es in different mechanic arts. During the past 
year, 79 females have been admitted, and 75 discharged : males, 42 admit* 
ted; 44 discharged. Beside these, 38 have been assisted to procure an 
honest livelihood by labour. • Temporary refuges have also been established 
for each sex, with a view to the improvement of prison discipline, and to 
afford temporary protection to penitent offenders. Of 320 males, admitted 
from its commencement, 292 nave been provided for; and of 171 females, 
157 have been discharged. The committee conclude with a powerful 
VOL. II.— NO. 4. H H 
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.appeal to public benevoleocey and with a grateful acknowledgment of tbe 
assistaace ajQforded by the government. 

Mendicity Society, — On Wednesday, Feb. S8, a very numerous and 
highly respectable raeetingi comprising a considerable number of ladies, 
assembled at the Old London Tavern, for the purpose of receiving the report 
of the proceedings of this society for the last year. His R. n; the auke 
of York in the cluiir. The Report, which is a very interesting document, 
was read by W. H. Bodkin, Esq. the honorary secretary, and it stated that 
the total number of cases which had come imder the consideration of 
the Society during the last year, was 4,546, of which 542 were impos' 
tors. It also announced the important fact, that similar societies to this 
existing in the metropolis, are now in the course of being established 
in most of the principal towns in the kingdom. It was ordered to be printed, 
and to be distributed, we believe, gratuitously ; and we earnestly call the 
attention of the public to it, as it atfords the most conclusive evidence of 
the immense advantages which have resulted from the institution of this 
excellent society. 

Floating Hospital on the Tkamei. — On Thursday, March 14, a public 
meeting was held at the Citv of London Tavern, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a Floating Hospital on the Thames for seamen. A long list of 
subscribers was read by the secretary, at the head of which stood an anuual 
subscription of •£50. from his majesty. 

General Benefit Insurance Company. — A society under this title has 
recently been formed at 129, Aldersgate-street, for the purpose of insuring a 
weekly allowance, medical attendance, annuities in old age, burial expenses, 
and other important objects, hitherto trusted to Benefit Clubs and aistinct 
societies* This institution, we understand, is to be founded on a capital uf 
«£50,000., independent of the contributions of the members themselves, 
secured by 14 trustees* It is formed under the patronage of his royal 
highness the duke of Gloucester ; the duke of Bedford, president ; eight 
noblemen and gentlemen, vice-presidents; and Messrs. Fry and Chapman, 
treasurers. The terms of insurance in monthly payments, and the benefits 
to be obtained, are regulated by printed tables, founded on the estimates of 
the ablest calculators, and therefore not liable to the disappointments too 
common in Friendly or Benefit Societies, nor attended with any of the 
temptations or expenses attached to convivial ^neetings. 

Sale of Captured Negroes to Christophe. — ^The Philadelphia Press states, 
that sir Home Popbam, during his late visit to Ilayti, concluded a treatj 
with Christophe, by which he is to pay to the British government at the 
rate of 45 dollars per head for every negro they may land in his dominions. 
It is presumed that the negroes taken on board slave-ships will be sent 
to Hayti by the British. We are assured that this step was taken by 
Christophe, because he had ascertained that his subjects decreased at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum. We question, however, the right of our 
government thus to repopulate his territories, unless they have the free 
assent of th^ captured negroes to this settlement of their future lot, with 
which though, in all probability, they would have comparatively but litde 
reason to be dissatished, especially now that this black Buonaparte is no 
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The Rev. William Hollings.— This gentleman was a native of Here- | 
ford, and after receiving the rudiments of bis education in the Grammar 
School of that city, graduated at Brazen Nozen College, Oxford. Taking 
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orders, he officiated fbrsevert^l ye^as curate of Ullingwick, in Oxfordsbirey 
under Dr. Talbot, on whose death, in 1789, the parishioners recommended 
him to the patron as the fittest person to fill the vacant benefice ; and on 
bis not complying, with their wishes, Mr. Hollings threw up his situation in 
disgust, and made a vow that he never would resuitie the functions of the 
clerical office. .To this resolution he strictly adhered during the remainder 
of his life, which was passed in a manner so singular, as to entitle him to a 
brief notice in our pages. 

As his education had been respectable, his understanding was good, and 
his conversation not unpleasant. Cleanliness did not distinguish his person, 
and his dress was grotesque and shabby. Avarice was the ruling passion of 
his mind, and its sway was never disputed but in the instance already men- 
tioned, of his voluntary resignation of professional emolument. 

His living and furniture strictly corresponded with the appearance of their 
master. No domestic of any description was ever admitted within his 
walls, lest they should rob him, every office of every description being 
performed for himself. His diet was cheap and homely, a fe>v pennyworths 
of tripe, and a quart of the water in which it had been boiled, occasionally 
constituted a meal of uuusual indulgence. The cooking of this rich dish 
was simple and efficient ; it consisted in soaking the crumb hollowed out 
from the loaf for the first day*s repast, and in placing the tripe itself in the 
cavity of the loaf for the next da^f's feast. A steak from the butcher's was 
an extravagance of very rare occurrence. His gun and his rod afforded 
a casual supply, though his principal reliance was on the bounty of his 
relatives, in ttie presents of his numerous friends, who, from their constant 
assiduities, or his professions of esteem, considered themselves reasonable 
expectants of his property. He left his bed at the earliest hours in search 
of some kind of provender or other. If observed in a wood, his gun was 
his excuse, if near a river, his rod, whilst the fishing basket at his back 
answered the double purpose of containing his plunder and concealing the 
hole in his coat. On one of these maraumng expeditions, when hares were 
often mistaken for rabbits, and tame ducks for wild ones, he had the good 
fortune to discover, in his favourite walk on the banks of the river Lugg, the 
mutilated remains of a large-sized pike, which, after glutting the appetit^ of 
the otter, became the princely spoil of our hero, and supplied him with at 
least half a score dinners of unwonted splendour. On another occasiooy 
lie was apprehended whilst sitting near the confines' of a wood watching for 
game, within a circuit of the adjoining field, which he had carefully marked 
out by sticks placed in the ground, to show the distances at which he might 
depend on the action of his gun^ with the least possible risk of discharging it 
to no other purpose than the loss of the powder and shot. The gamekeepers 
conducted him m custody to the lord of the preserve ; mutual congratulations 
ensued on the apprehension of the wholesale poacher, who had so long 
eluded their vigilance, and his capacious and distended pockets were un- 
loaded before the party. Great, however, was their surprise and disap- 
pointment, when, instead of the game they had expected, these ample 
pockets were found to contain a miscellaneous collection of potatoes, sticks, 
turnips, glass vials, and hogshead bungs^ all purloined from a neighbouring 
cottage, in which he had obtained shelter from a storm. Thus, if same and 
poultry and fishes failed, his resources were not exhausted, but the turnip' 
fields or the hedges could always assist him ; and on his removal from one 
house to another, he filled three hogisheads with the broken sticks which had 
been the produce of his foraging expeditions ; whilst at the time of bis death,, 
nearly that quantity was found in his garret : so indefatigable had he beea 
in obtaining his almost daily, or rather nightly tupplies. 
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In his rural walks he formed many intimacies with the cottagers of the 
district; and^ under pretence of remembering them in his will, often pat 
them to the expense of maintaining him for a week. From his more 
opulent friends he frequently solicited the gift of a hare, which he turned to 
very good account by fixing himself for a long residence with those to 
whom he presefnted it. He was once, however, exposed to an unpleasant 
rebuff, on making an application of this kind to a gentleman of Hinton, 
who made it an indispensable condition of complying with his request, that 
the applicant should prove, that on some one occasion of his life he had 
given away what cost him the value of a hare. As compliarce with this 
condition was impracticable, the request was fruitless, ana the gentleman 
was never forgiven: 

The appearance of this miserly beins was grotesque in the extreme. The 
capacity of the pockets seemed to be the principal object in the construcdon 
of the coat, which was made of cloth of the coarsest texture, originally of 
a black colour, though the effect of time had stcpngly tinged it with the 
verde antique. His waistcoat was of similar materials, and being nrudently 
furnished with long pockets, in compliment to his coat, was met above the 
knees by a pair of worsted boot stockings, and thus happily saves the 
description of any intermediate garment. His hat was round and shallow, 
his hair sandy, and, despising the control of a black wig, acquired for him 
the appellation of " Will with the golden whisker.'* Thus adorned in his 
outer man, and equipped with his rod and basket, an excellent portrait of 
him was taken last year, by Mr. Xeeming of Park street. 

His mother lived with him to the hour of her death, which happened 
about thirty years since; when she left behind her a set of chemises neaily 
new. The circumstance of her son wearing and washing these garments 
after her decease, might have been concealed from the ken of history, had 
he not been often observed to place them on the drying lines of his garden. 
Other parts of the wardrobe of his father and mother, whicb even Mr. 
Hollings's ingenuity could not convert to his own personal uses, were found 
in his house at his death, and afford no bad specimens of the costume of 
the reign of George the second. 

He once possessed more extensive property in land than remained to 
him at his death, for, being situated^ m the front of a country baronet's 
demesne, it was purcl^ed at a price nearly double its worth, though 
Mr. Hollings long repented the sale, from an idea that, under all the 
circumstances of the case, a still higher price might possibly have been 
extorted. 

The circumstances of his death were in perfect unison with the ruling 
principle of his life: He abruptly and harshly pressed for immediate payment 
of principal fi-om a tradesman who had assisted another person with his 
name in borrowing a hundred pounds. The interest was paid, and an 
acknowledgment given on unstamped paper. The person whp received it, 
feeling himself aggrieved by Mr. HoUings's harshness, laid an information 
against him for this omission, and the penalty of five pounds was recovered. 
This was the miser's death blow ; from that moment, to use his own words, 
he '' could neither eat, drink, nor sleep.'' Under this mental depression 
he lingered for about five weeks, gradually declining in health and spirits, 
until die morning of the 26th of March, when, his street door being forced, 
he was found dead in a miserable house, in a miserable room, without 
attendant, without fire, without Curtains, without sheets, without any visible 
comfort. The scene which followed on the news of his death being spread 
abroad, bids defiance to description. It operated like a London hoax, in 
bringing together claimants and expectants of all sorts, sizes, and descrip- 
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tioos. Wives, widows^ and maids, urEed the promises they had received ; 
one person required remuneration for drugs, another for drams, a third for 
dinners, and a fourth for cider. In short, the demands^ the expectations, 
and the confusion, seemed universal throughout the neighbourhood; when, 
lol on unfolding the will, it appeared tluit, with the exception of a few 
trifling legacies, his relatives were excluded, his legatees in expectancy 
disappointed, and that a property of about SOOO/. wa« divided, to their 
great surprise, between a respectable yeoman in the country, and a gentle- 
man in the city who had managed his pecuniary concerns. Of the hospi- 
tality of the former he had occasionally partaken^ and his favour towards 
the latter was secured by the return of a five pound note which Mr. 
Hollings had unconsciously deposited in bis hands beyond the sum 
intended. On this occasion he emphatically exclaimed, ''Then there is 
one honest person in the world !" 

Thus lived, and thus died, the rev. William Hollings— for, on the maxim 
of once a clerk always a clerk, though he had long ceased to dischaige any 
of the offices of the clerical profession, he was a reverend to the last — a 
prey to the feverish wakings of his own penuriousness, as many misers most 
r^bteously iiave been before him. Whilst his character amuses by its 
singularity, it disgusts hj its despicableness. His life was useless to 
himself or others, except in the lesson read b^ its closing scenes, which 
show, that of avarice, as of other crimes, the scripture denunciation has its 
frequent fulfilment, even in this world, when the sinner is found out by his 
sin, and that which was his chief delight becomes his severest punishment. 

Carrying his eccentricities beyond the grave, agreeably to tne directions 
«u his will, his remains were interred at Wilkington, under the salute of a 
merry peal of bells; the same ceremony being ordered to be repeated for 
twelve hours on every anniversarjr of his funeral, in consideration of a 
sufficient endowment left to the parish ringers for the purpose. 

Dec. 8, in a deep decline, in the 3Sd year of his age, Charles £i>ward 
Newbert, Esq. late surgeon to H. £. I. C. ship. Marquess Camden. Mr. 
Newbery was a young man of ^reat promise in his profession, to the aiealous 
dischaige of whose cUities during a sickly voyage to and from Chinay it is 
most probable that he fell, in the prime of lue, a lamented victim. As a 
son, a brother, a friend, his conduct was so exemplary, that those who were 
connected with him. through these endearing relationships of life, will long 
continue most deeply to (&i his loss. Bearing the severe pains of a pro- 
tracted and wasting illness with the fortitude of a Christian, he tranquilly 
breathed his last, full of the Chrbtian's hope, and confident of soon par- 
taking in the hi^est of the Christian's joys. He was apDrenticed to Mr. 
Parker, oi Wobum, in Bedfordshire ; but his professional education was 
£uished at Guy's hospital, where he was a dresser, and resident pupil of 
Mr. Lucas. Besides three voyages to India and China, he spent some 
time in Syria, as the medical attendant of Lady Esther Stanhope, then 
residing at the foot of Mount Lebanon. He also passed about four months 
of his short, but active life, in those mountainous regions of the country 
inhabited by the singular tribe of wild Arabs, the Drutety on. the family 
of whose chieftain he professionally attended, and by \^bom he was earnestly 
pressed to take up his abode, ^t least ib^ some time, amongst them as bis 
physician. This offer, though accompany by promises of a splendid 
remuneration, filial and fraternal affection, coupled with the recollection of 
fiiends dearly beloved in his native home^ induced him to decline; i|nd he 
returned to England, where he had not long remained, ere he set .off upon a 
yoyage which proved his last — in another sense, than his friends had hoped 
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that, it would do. In the course of his extensive joumeyingB to fbre%n 
lands, he had seen much that was curious and rare ; and, had not diffidence 
prevented his entertaining any thoughts of giving the result of his ohservadons 
to the world, he was capable of adding materially to the stock of informa- 
tion on parts of the globe, of which much that is valuable remains to he 
luiown. A niost intimate friend — a brother, indeed, by adoption — of one of 
the editors of this work, we had hoped, from his communications, materially 
to have enriched those pages, iawnich the decrees of a kind, but mvsterious 
Providence, has left him but the melancholy task of recording his early 
death. It was to him that a friend, who knew and loved him well, ad- 
dressed the following beautiful lines at the close of the second canto of his 
** Aontan Hours," noticed with deserved approbation in our last : — 

'* But whikt Mnemosyne awakes, and loves 

To picture forth the absent, where art Thoo, 

N ••••••, of late my partner of the groves ? 

Thou tread'st not Syria's holy mountains now, 

Nor see'st in Greece onfading myrtles blow. 

As in sweet seasons past — but it is thine, 

'Whilst round me Night descends, and waves the bough, 

To mark through breaking clouds the morning shine, 
Sweeping with orient keel the many-coloured brine. 

^ From the viM depth of woods, from silent hills, 

And vallies by the maiden moon made pale. 

Shrined in the solitude which most instils 

The tenderness of thought, I bid thee bail : 

Health to my friend ! wherever thy Indian sail, 

By cliff or cape, in haven or in bay. 

Waves to the influence of the tropic gale^ 

The blessmg of that Spirit on thee lay. 
Whose voice the absent forms oi past delight obey 1" 

Alas I that the ave of the poet should have proved so short a iWerunner 
4>f his farewell ! To the scenes so beautifully described in his volume, the 
Indian voyager returned indeed ; but, wasted- and emaciated by disease, he 
nought in vain to gather health and stren^h from their balmy influence, 
thoughhe did while away a portion of his pams in the society of the minstrel 
x>f the groves, and of friends whom he highly prized. $» 



Died, on the 11th of February, at Richmond, in the 90th year of his age, 
Mr. Adam Walker, the well known lecturer upon experimental philosophy. 
TJ^e useful iabour^of this ingenious man preceded all those of our present 
institutions, and contributed to sprtod a taste for, and a knowledge of 
tiature throughout every part of the kingdom. He was bom in the county 
of Westmoreland, where bis father was a woollen-manufacturer, who having 
a lai^e family, scarcely allowed him a sufficient, time at school to acquire the 
'«rt of reading. Being, hov^ever, of a mechanical turn of mind, he eariy 
overcame every obstacle opposed to the display of his genius. He modelled 
machinery^ and even built himself a house m a bush, where he might retire 
to vead the books he borrowed, on a Sunday. He taught hibiself with such 
success, that he was employed as usher in a school at Leddham in Yorkshire, 
when only 15 years old. Afterwards he was chosen writing-master at a free 
school at Macclesfield, where he perfected himself in mathematics. He then 
entered into trade, but failed ; and this disappointment made him resolve to 
' turn hermit in one of the islands of Windermere ; from doing which he was 
only prevented by the ridicule of his friend. He next lectured upon 
astronomy at Manchester with such success, as enabled him to open aii 
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•^.tensive seminaiy for edacadon, which he gave up for the purpose of 
travelling as a lecturer in natural philosophy. After visiting many oufferent 
^aces, Dr. Priestley recommenced his lecturing in the Haymarket in 1778. 
The encouragement he met with made him take a house m George Street, 
Hanover Square, where he also gave lectures. Dr. Barnard of Eton college 
engaged him to lecture at that school, and he did the same at other great 
seminaries* Among his inventions are three methods for pumping water at 
sea; wind and steam carriages; the empyreal air stove; the celestina 
harpsichord ; the orrery ; the rotatory lights at Scilly, &c. &c. He published 
''^ Lectures on Experimental Philosophy/' '* Philosophical Estimate of the 
Cause, Effects, and Cure of Unwholesome Air in Cities ;" '' The-Causes and 
Cure of Smoky Chimneys ;'' ^' Ideas suggested in an Excursion through 
Flanders,'' &c. &c. ■ 

Died, on Monday, Feb. Si», in the 66th year of his age, the Rev. Thomas 
NoBTHCOTB T01.LER, Minister of the Congregation of Independent Dis« 
senters in Kettering, Northamptonshire. The kind of death he always de- 
sired, was by a kind Providence granted him. It appears to have been an 
instantaneous translation, for be was found a lifeless corpse in three minutes 
after leaving his parlour, as well as usual. One who has filled the situation 
of a public teacher of reli^on for near half a century, though his stated 
labours during all that time, {m6re than forty-five years) were confined 
to a single congregation, must be well known in a large circle, and Mr« 
Toller's worth was felt and acknowledged by all denominations of 
Cbistians and all ranks in society. As a member of society, ''Peace 
on earth and good will towards men" was the aim of his whole life. la 
his domestic relations, his most prominent characteristic was a constant 
strong affection particularly manifest ie his *' cries and tears" for the 
* eternal salvation of all around him, especially his children, so tenderiy 
beloved. As a pxifessing Christian, he was sincere, and candid, heartily 
loving and wishing well to all (whatever called), '* who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity." As a minister of the gospel, he was eminent 
indeed. His sermons, delivered in a style and manner peculiarly his 
own, were perspicuous, earnest, affectionate, and faithful, often forcibly 
arresting the attention of the most indifferent hearers ; but his prayers, 
entirely without femiliarity or fanaticism, were such a holy flow of devotion, 
tech a pouring out of the eoul before G^d, that thev must have been heard 
-T-nay, they most have been participated in, to be duly appreciated. 



PROVINCIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Deaths, — Aug, 12. At Alexandria, of a bilious fever, Nathaniel Pearce, 
the celebrated Abyssinian traveller, a native of A^ton, near London. — 
H<yo, 1. At George Town, Berbice, his excellency Charles W. Bentinck, 
lieut.-gov. of the colony. — Dec, In the Minories, Mrs. Mumford, widow, 
108^— In Great Ormond Street, rev. Daniel Duff, A.M. late of Salvador 
House, Tooting. — ^In Chariotte Street, P<ortland Place, rev. E. B. Johnson. 
— ^Anthony Von Hnell, late minister from Holland to the couri^of S{)ain. — 
16. At his house, in>Qu^n Square, Westminster^ after four days' illness, 
Joseph Ho(^ins, M.D. He is said, as an accoucheur, to have* delivered 
nearW 16,000 females; and was much esteemed for his charity in affording 
reli^to numerous individuals, who came under his observation during the 
course of an extensive practice of more than half a century.— Ja Upper 
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Bexiley Street, Arthur Saunderson, M.D.9 Benior fellow of the.Golle^ of 
Fhjsicians.— *18. At Bniuswick, prince Augustus of BniDswkk, uncle to the 
reigning duke. — 36. At Trieste, of a stomach complaint, Fouch6, duke of 
Otranto, the celebrated minister of police under Buonaparte. In liie earlier 
stages of the Revolution, it was tnis unprincipled man who, when on a 
mission from the Convention to Nevers, first issued the celebrated impious 
decree, that all citizens should be interred within forty*eight hours after 
their death, in a burial place common to all parties, planted with trees, 
ander whose shade should be an image representing sleep, whilst on the 
door of the enclosure was this inscription, '^ Death is an eternal sleep." His 
last words, addressed to his wife, were : ** Now, you can return to France.'* 
.—At Angers, Charles, viscount Walsh de Servant. — Jan. At Pimlico, rev. 
David Lowe.-^In Holbom, rev. R. B. Cotton, late of Tottenham, 6T- — In 
the 74th year of her aee, Mrs. John Hunter, widow of the celebrated 
surgeon, and authoress of a volume of Poems and Songs of very great merit. 
— 9. In Park Place, Mary-le-bone, rev. Fred. Tbruston, M.A., officiating 
ministeF of Bayswater Chapel, and author of a work in two volumes upon 
Prophecy. — 12. In Brompton Grove, at an advanced age, sir John Mao- 
pherson, hart., for many years a member of the supreme council at Bengal, 
and afterwards governor-general of India. — 13. Gen. Gwyii, col. of the king's 
Dragoon Guards, and gov. of Sheemess. — ^80. In York Street, Portman 
Square, lieut-gen. W. Popham, at the advanced age of 81. The militanr 
career of this excellent man commenced, in the year 1757, as ensign ; and, 
in 1759, retaining his rank in the kind's service, he passed into that of the 
East India Company, where he acquired the highest panegyric from the 
most eminent commanders, as well as governors of India. He survived his 
brother, sir Home Popharo, only six months. — Feb. 9. In Han's Place, 
Sloane Street, rev. Dr. Nicol, minister of the Scot's Chnn^ Swallow Street, 
who had been 25 years usefully and honourably engaged in the Christian 
ministry. — 14. In his 67th year, rev. Jas. Lindsay, D.D. of Grove Hall, 
Bow, upwards of 35 years minister of the Presbyterian meeting, Monkwell 
Street. The doctor received the fatal stroke while assembled with the 
Protestant dissenting ministers of the three denominations at Dr. WiUiam's 
library, in Red Cross Street, with a view of considering Mr. Brougham's 
projected bill on the subject of education. After delivering his opinion on 
the subject with extraordinary zeal, energy, and clearness, he sat down in 
full health. The secretary, Dr. Morgan, was proceeding to read a series of 
jresolutions,'^hen the attention of the company was arrested by the afi^ear- 
Ance of severe indisposition in Dr. Lindsay. He fell insensible into the 
arms of those around him. Medical aid was instantly called in, but it was 
400 late. The spirit had fled to aiKJther, and, it is to be hoped, a better 
world. The whole company were too much adSected' to'proceed with busi- 
ness. The rev. Dr. Waugh, attended by a large company of ministers, 
offered an appropriate prater; and the ministers departed deeply impressed 
vnth the powerful admonition on the uncertain^ of life, and the necessity of 
l>eing always ready for the stroke of death. In the public establishment 
where he died his body lay till Friday, and thence it was carried forth and 
interred in Bunhill Fields. The dissenting ministers, with whom he had 
^een connected, attended in a body ; his congregation followed ; six coaches 
were filled with distinguished pupils, who attended with mournful veneration 
the funeral of him whose instructions had laid the foundation of their 
respectability and success in life. These, with his family and friends, 
formed a procession of thirty-three mourning coaches, and thirteen private 
'carriages. After the corpse was laid in the grave, the r^v. Mr. Barrett 
^dressea the company in terms at once appropriate and affecting. Dr. 
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lindtfty wa» a native of Farianliire^ He succeeded tbe late Dr. Fordjrc^ 
at Monkwell Street Meeting in May, 1783; Dre. Kippis, Fordyce, and 
Honter, all assisting at his- ordination. In 1787, be gave up the afternoon 
service on being elected afternoon preacher to the Presbyterian congregation, 
Newington Green, where he opened an academy. This congregation, how- 
ever, greatly declinine, lie removed to Old Ford, and about the same time 
received a diploma nrom Aberdeen. Dr. LindMy printed and published 
Funeral Sermons for Dr. Fordyce, and Dr. Jos. lowers, in 1796 and 7.-r 
16. At his houser, near the chapel, in the City Road, aged 73, of a gradual 
decay of nature, rev. Joseph Benson, formerly of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford, 
and a distinguished preacher and writer, for more than half a century, among 
the Wesieyan Methodists, of whose periodical publications he was for many 
years the sole editor. He was pre-eminent in learning, piety, and usefulness ; 
and will long live in the grateful and reverential recollection of his fi^iends, 
and of tbe reiigioas body to which he belonged. — 90. Mrs. Robson, wife of 
Mr. Isaac Roknon, of the Paragon, Hackney. — 96. In Devonshire Place, sir 
Charles William Rouse Boughton, hart., of Downton Hall, Salop, and 
RoQse Lench, Worcestershire. — 98. In Portugal Street, William Main- 
waring, esq., many years member and chairman of the Quarter Sessions for 
the county of MidcUesex, 86.— JMarcA 11. In Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, in the 38th ' year of his age, Jeremiah Jackson, esq., sni^eon, 
of a decline, after a painful illness of many months, which he bore with 
Christian resignation, leaving a widow and seven children to lament his 
loss. — 13. John Hunter, esq., vice-admiral of the red, in the 83d year of 
his age. He entered the naval service at an eariy period of life, and served 
under three successive sovereigns. 

Eccletiattical Pre/hrmefU. — Rev. C. Goddard, archdeacon of Lincoln, 
St. James's, Oarlickhitbe, R. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Ecdesiaitical Preferment. -^Hev. H. S. J. Bullen, R. of Dunton, Bocks, 
Westlingworth, R. ' 

BERKSHIRE. 

Deaths, — Dec. Rev. W. Clarke, M.A. rector of Orpington, Kent, vicar of 
Wilsden, Middlesex, and upwards of 54 years a minor canon of St. Geoige's 
Chapel, Windsor. 

EccUiiastical Preferments, — Rev. J. W. Champnes, vicar of Upton,i 
united livines of Langley and Wyrardsbury; patrons, dean and chapter of 
Windsor. — Rev. Mr. Pack, junior minor canon of Windsor. 

New ChapeL — Aug. 10. A neat Independent chapel, for the congregation 
under rev. J. S. Watson, late of Cat Hall, Sussex, was opened in London 
Street, Reading; preachers, rev. G. Evans, and C. Hyatt, of London. 

PhUanthropic lntelligence<-rM the thiitl annual meetine at the bank for 
Savings held at Newburv, on Jtbe.l9th of Jan., it appeared that the sum of 
^18,997. 4f. ^d, .hiKl been received .since its first establishment; that 
<£4,959. 16s. 6d. had been repaid, exclusive of interest; and that the sum 
now remaining to the cr^it of the. depositors amounts to ^13,974. 7s. 9d. of 
the above .£189997. 4». Sd, : the sum of ^4,679. 16^. 5d, has been received 
in the last year. ... 

. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Deaths.^-Dee. 13. At Dinton vicarage, near Aylesbury, rev. R. W. 
Williams, curate of Dinton and Lou^ Crendon : he was indebted to a pious 
mother, under God, for his first senous impi^essions ; and the anticipation 
of the first anniversar]|t of her death ■ appeared to hasten his flight to the 
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eternal worid, in the 38th year of his age.— 13?6. At Manh Gibbon^ rev. 
£. Nash, R. of Steeple Clajdon. 

Eccle$iattk4il TrefermenU — Hon. and rev« C. Percivai, Claverton> R. 

Ordination. — Rev. T. Terry, late of Queenboroagby Kent, over the 
Baptist church at Princes Risborough. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Eccletiastical Prtferments.-^Rev. J. Bluker, B.D., Wentworth, R. ; and 
rev. J. Dampier, West Wrathing, R.; both on the presentation of the dean 
and chapter of Ely. 

Ordination. — Vec, 20. Rev. S. Thodey, late of II omerton academy, over 
the Independent church, Downing Street, Cambridge. 

CHESHIRE. 
Death.'^Jan* 12. James Toppii^ esq., of Whatcrofb Hall, one of his 
majesty's counsel, a bencher of the Inner Temple, and late attorney-general 
of the counties palatine of Lancaster and Durham. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — ^Rev. J. Jackson, ^M., curate of Bowden, 
Over, V. 

CORNWALL. 
Ordination.-:' May 18. Rev. Edmund Clarke, late a student in Stepney 
academy, over the particular Baptist church at Truro. 

CUMBERLAND. 
Deaths,—^Dec, Rev. J. Bolton, V. of Melbom.— Peft. Mrs. A. James, 101. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Death.— 'Feb. Near Chesterfield, E. Davison, 100. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Dec. At Cheyford, rev. G. H. Hames.^ — Rev. W. Badcock.— 
At Plymouth, rev. Mr. Hornbrook. — At Hatherleigh, Mrs. Joaima Facey, 
100. — In one of Dovey's alms-houses, Exeter, Mary Heath; her sister, 
Elizabeth Heath, having died in the sapie house but six months before^ at 
the age of 103. — Jan. At Axminster, rev. C. Buckland.'— :At Crediton poor- 
house, Elizabeth Alan, 102. — 17. Rev. Thos. Wm. Barlow, A. of Halberton, 
and prebendary of Bristol. — 20. At Plymouth Dock, after a few days' 
illness, rev. Samuel Taylor, for many years an acceptable' and useful 
preacher among the Wesleyan Methodisls. 

New Church. — On Sunday, Oct. 22, the new church for the parish of the 
HoW Trinity, Exeter, was opened for divine service. It b a handsome 
edibce, in the Gothic style. 

Ordination. — May 17. At Falmouth, rev. S. Green, late a student ia 
Stepney academy, over the particular Baptist church in Falmouth. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — ^The following report was made at a late 
monthly meeting of the Devon and Exeter Savings bank : — 

Deposits received • • • • ; • • • • ,£4,875 12 5 

Payments made . • • • • ••...• 1,8S9 5 

Making tlie total amount received 4 . . . « ^218,448 12 1 

Amount of re-payments of principal money and payments \ a/j ^^r i «; r 

of interest, for five years ...J *»>**•> ^^ ' 

Leaving a balance in Savings bank -—^•^ 171,997 16 6 

Half year's interest to Nov. 20, 1820 — • • • 3,657 12 S 

Total •••^•••^ ^176,655 89 
NumV^ of accounts opened ••••••.••••• 8,1 18 • , 

Number of deposits made • ^ • « . • • • • 21,179.. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 

Deathj'^Jan, 5. At Blandford, rev. Henry Field, nearly 60 years pastor 
of the Protestant dissenting congregation in that place. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — Rey. J. F. St. John, Manstoo, R. 

Ordination. — Oct. 18. Rev. J. Evans, from Hoxton academy, over the 
congregational churchy Min ton's Lane, Shaftesbury. 

DURHAM. 

Ecclesiastical Prc/crwenfj.— Bishop of St. David's to the first prebendal s 
stall in Durham Cathedral. — Rev^ J. Saviile Ogle, prebend of Durham. 

Ordination. — April 6. Rev. W. Fisher over the particular Baptist church 
at Rowley and Hindley. / 

• • ESSEX. 

Deo^Af.— Jan. Rev. Edward Earle^ E. of High Ongar, 77.--Rev. J. H. 
Wright, upwards of .30 years curate of Tillingham.— At In worth, C. Smith, 
110. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. J. Harcourt Skrine, B.A., Thunderley, 
R.; patron. Rev. S. Hemmiikg, D.D. 

ifei» CAurc/i.— 'His majesty has graciously given ^1000. towards the 
erection of the new church at H'arwich. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — The magistrates of this county have deter- 
mined to erect a spacious Penitentiary, in which all the, prisoners ore to be 
classed, and those who are able obliged to work for their own support, whilst 
imprisoned. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Deaths.-^Dec. 16. At bis seat, HilF House, Rodborough, sir G. O. Paul, 
bart., well knowti to the public by his great exertions for improving the 
prison discipline of this county, on which subject he published two or three 
ingenious pamphlets. — At Newnham, Mr. S. Averill, shoemaker, 107. He 
worked at his trade until within seven years of his death. — ^At LewinV 
Mead alms-houses, B. Stock, 100. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. J. J. Lathes, Carlton Abbots, P. C. 

New Chapel. — Nov. 29. A new chapel was opened in the hamlet of 
Welford, in the parish of Kempsford ; preachers, rev. D. Williams, and rev. 
J. J. Church, the Baptist and Independent ministers of Fairford. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Death. — Jan. 28. SiI^ George Campbell, C.C.B., admirid of the white, 
and commander-in-chief of the fleet at Portsmouth. He shot himself with 
a pistol in a fit of insanity. Sir George was one of the grooms of the bed- 
chamber to his majesty, with whom he was a very great favourite, having ^ 
been one of his early friends. Lord Nelson consiflered him one of the best 
officers in the navy. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — Rev. T. S. Shapcott, East Kennet, P. C. 

Nezo Church. — Oct. 6. The beautiful n^ church at Dean, recently 
erected at the sole expense of Mr. Bramston, the patron of the living, was 
consecrated by the bishop of Winchester. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — ^The committee of the Southampton Savings 
bank lately held their twelfth quarterly meeting at the Guildhall, when it 
appeared that the deposits made during the last quarter amounted to 
^1,943. 19s. 6d., and the sums returned to the depositors to £6^6. Qs. 1 1d. 
During the Itet year deposited a£7,897. 8s. 6d. Invested funds «f ^3,336. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Death, — Jan. At Hereford, rev. S. Beavan, 78. . 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
OrdinatMnu-^May 24. Rev. J. Pagett, lafte a student in Stepney academy, 
lover the Baptist church at Hail Wooton. 

KENT. 

Deatlii,—Jan. 18. Rev. Henry Kiplhig, vicar cf Ptomsteady who has 
bequeathed ^1000. for keeping up Sunday schools at Plumstead and East 
Wickham. — Feb. S4. At the Royal Arsenal, Woolmch, lieut.-gen. George 
Rochfort, chief fiie-master to the royal Laboratory, 82. 

Ordination, — Sept. 20. Rev. W. Groser, jun., Ute of Princes Risborougb, 
Bucks, over the Baptist church at Maidstone. 

LANCASHIRE. 
Death, — Jan, 20. At Cockerham, rev. J. Viddit, V. 
Eccletioitieal Preferments, — Rev. Joseph Selkirk, curate of Balderstone, 
Ashworth, P. C.-^Rev. R. J. Beadon, Heaton Norris, P. C. 

UNCOLNSHIRE. ' 

Death, — JD€c. At Spalding, rev. M. Johnson. 

EKiesiottical Tr^erments, — ^Rev. J. Brewster, A.M., V. of Grentham, 
Durham, Langbton, V.; patron, marquess of Hertford. — Rev. W. C. Cnit- 
. tenden, A.M., minister ot Christ Church, Macclesfield, Sleaford, R. 

New Chapel, — Nao. 8. The new Independent chape! at Ijncoln was 
opened for public worship ; pveachers, rev. Messrs. Gilbert, of Hull ; Haynes, 
of Boston ; and Parsons, of Leeds. 

Mtscelkmeomt Intelligenee^'^The magistrates of Lincoln have issued a 
notice prohibitii^ drovers and carriers from travelling on the Sabbath, and 
butcher» from killing or selling meat on that day, under the penalties of the 
act passed in the thud year of king Charles I. 

MIDDLESEX. 

De<ahs, — Nod, IT. At Ohelsea, rev. Isaac Pickett, upwards of 20 years 
minister of Paradise chapel, ^n that parish. — Dec. In Uhelsea Collie, sir 
John Peschell, hart. — 8. At Chelsea, Dr. M'Leod, surgeon of the itoyal 
Sovereign yacht, and author of the Voyaee to China in H. M. S. Alceste. 

Ecclesiastical Preferment, — Rev. H. Glossop, Isleworth, valuable R. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Death.'-Feb. Rev. W. Davis, R. of Lanark. 

NORFOLK. 
Deaths,'-D€c, At Hethell Hail, sir T..Beevor, bart., 68.— At Wells, 
J. Walden, 102. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Death,— Jan. At Northampton, Rev. T. Watts. 

Eccieiiastical Preferments, — Rev. S. Parkins, Preston deanery, V.; 
patron, Langham Christie, esq.— Rev. E. R. Butcher, St. Sepulchre, Nor- 
thampton, v. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Death.-— Dec. 23. Rev. J. T. Jordan, B.D,, R. of Hickling, Notts, and of 
J^ircholt, Kent, and many years senior tutor of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
Deaths,— Dec. At Hardwick, Mr. T. CoHingwood, 10t,—Jan. At 
Ambrosden, near Bicester, rev. T. Pardee Matthews, MJk., V. of Ambras- 
dea and Piddiqgton. 
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New Chapel — Oct. 34. A neat place of worship was opened at Stoien 
church; preachers, Messrs. Thomas, of Oxford; Goulty, of Henley; and 
Harrison, of Wobum. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Death, — Jan. At Belvoir Castle, rev« sir J, Thoroton, bart. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Death. — At the vicarage house, Cheswardine, rev. W. Hammersley, 62. 

Ordination. — June 90. Rev. W. Keay, over the Baptist church at Wel- 
lington. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Dec. Rev. J. Wood, M. A., many years R. of Newton St. 
Loe, near Bath, 76. — ^At Nelson's Gardens, Bedminster, near Bristol^ at 
the advanced age of 105 years, Mr. Giles Vickery. He was out a few davs 
before his death, and retained his faculties to the last.r*17. At Wells, 
Francis Drake, es<|., formerly envoy extraordinary at the court of Munich. 
— Jan. At Bath, Mr. John Cranch, artist, painter of the celebrated picture 
of the death of Chatterton, now in the possession of sir James Winter Lake, 
bart— 3. At Bath, gen. W. Morris, of Chesham House. — 18. Rev. W. 
Blake, of Crewkerne. — Feb, By falling down stairs, Moses Langdon, of 
Upton, near Wiveliscomb, esq., better known by the appellation of Old 
Moses, from his niggardly disposition. He has been frequently known to- 
pick, dress, and eat crows aiui magpies, found dead in the field by boys. 
He never kept any servant, but gave an old woman from the work-house 
her victuals to dress his: he was in the habit of frequenting Wiveliscomb, 
and put up at a small inn, where they usually dressed tripe, which he 
generally took for his dinner ; and if any person sitting near him left any 
tripe on their plates, he always ate it up, saying it was a pity to waste'any 
thing. When at home, he wore the coarsest brin for shirts, but kept fine 
hoUand one4, which he wore when he went a journey ; and if he slept out, 
he invariably took the shirt off, aiid lay without one, to prevent its being 
worn out. He died intestate ; and his landed property, to a considerable 
amount, falls to John Langdon, a second cousin, heretofore a day labourer. 
— Feb. 10. At Dr. Langwortlw's Asylum, Kingsdown House, Box, John 
Randall, aged 104, upwards of 69 of which he had been a patient in that 
institution, enjoying ^od bodily health, and walking regularly in the garden, 
until a few weeks pnor to hii death. He was an early riser, was confined 
to his bed but a few days, and possessed his retentive powers to the last. 

Ecclesiagtical Preferments. — Rev. Peter Gunning, R. of Bathwick, New- 
ton St. Loe, R.; patron, W. G. Langton, esq. — ^Rev. C. Ashfield, Lodington, 
R. — Rev. E. Fane, R, of Fulbeck^ Clifton, prebend. 

Ordination.- — Feb. 22. Rev. Henry Cuzner, of Trowbridge, over the 
Baptist church at Norton St. Philips. 

Mitcellaneous Intelligence. — A well-executed altar-piece was recently 
erected in the parish church of Dowliswake, near Ilminster, the gift of 
Charles Park, esq. The subject is taken from Luke, iii. 50, 52, and 53. It 
was painted by a self-taught artist, Mr. Barrett, master of the Free School, 
Ilminster — ^There are now living at the small healthy tillage of Nunney, in 
the space of twelve yards, eleven persons whose united ages amount to 87S 
years, which being added to tbe ages of 32 .other> persons residing in the 
same village, make it a grand total of 3518, or a fraction more than 81 
years for each person^ 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Dee. At Fulford, Thomas Brookes, a woodman, 105 years old. 
He enjoyed all bis faculties (except that of hearing) to the last. He lived 
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the greater part of his time in a small cottage hj the side of a wood, near 
Moral Heath, in the neighbourhood of Fulford. It is believed that he 
'would have lived longer, had he taken proper nourishment; but he denied 
himself the common comforts of life, although he possessed about ^600. — 
Feb. 7. At Litchfield, Edward Outram, D.D., canon residentiary of Litch- 
field Cathedra], chancellor of the diocese, archdeacon of Derl)y, and rector 
of St. Phillip's, in Birmingham. This excellent and learned man was called 
to his solemn and eternal account whibt conversing with one of the 
pensioners of St. John's Hospital ; extreme exertion in talking to a deaf 
person being the immediate occasion of the apoplexy that terminated his 
existence in the course of an hour. 

SUFFOLK. 

Deaths. — Dec. 27. At Rome, sir Thos. Gage, of Hengrave Hill, in the 
county of Suffolk, hart. — Jan. 26. At Ipswich, rev. G. Routh, A.M., R. of 
Holbrook, and of St. Helen, with St. Clement, Ipswich, P. C. of Ashfield, 
with Thorp chapel annexed. — Feb. At Woodbridge, J.'Sparkes, 102. — ^At 
•Sibton v., rev. F. Leggat, R. of Bedfield and Sibton, near Peasenhall. 
• Ecclesiastical Preferments. — Rev. Augustus Henniker, Great and Little 
Thornham valuable R. R. ; patron, his uncle, lord Henniker.— Rev. W. 
Stocking, Tuddenham, St. Mary, R. 

SURREY. 
Deaths. — Dec. At Hall Grove, near Bagshot, Mrs. Sarah Best, 100.— 2. 
At Forest Hill, Robert Bisset, esq., F.R. and A.S. — Jan. 26. At Wimbledon, 
rev. Henry Edknond Hill, of Guildford, R. of Fenny Compton, Warwick. — 
At Claremont Park, Esher, colonel the baron de Hardenbrock, equerry to 
his royal highness prince Leopold. 

SUSSEX. 

Deaths. — Sept. 7. Rev. James Rees, pastor of the Baptist church at Rye, 
51. — Feb. 20. At his house, Brighton, Mr. Serj. Runnington. He is well 
known to the profession of which he was a member for near half a century, 
as the editor of" Sir Matthew Hale's History of the Common Law, 2 vols. 
8vo., 1794;" " Gilbert's Law of Ejectments, 8vo., 1781;" " Ruffhead's 
Statutes at Large, from Magna Cbarta to the 25th of George III., 14 vols. 
4to., 1787." He also wrote, " The History, Principles, and Practice of the 
Legal Remedy by Ejectment, and the resulting Action of Mesne Process, 
8vo., 1795." 

Ecclesiastical Preferment. — We are happy to be informed, that his 
majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint the rev. Hugh Pearson, well 
known as the author of the life of the late Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
to be his domestic chaplain nt the Pavilion, at Brighton. This clergyman 
is of excellent character, and of Evangelical principles. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Deaths^^Dec. At Newbold Cronyn, rev. E. Willes, 77.— Mr. J. Crancer, 
of Coventry, 107. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — The late grand musical festival at Bir- 
mingiham, after paying the ^penses, which amounted to of 4,481. 13*. 8rf., 
left a nett profit of o£5,001. 10«. llrf., for the funds of the General Hospital. 

WESTMORELAND. 
Death. — Dec. At Lastingham, near Kiikby Moorside, after a short illness, 
rev. R. Maymany 4a years resident curate of Lastingham, 69. 
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WILTSHIRE, 

DMtAs.'~-Dec. At Hartham House, the right hon. Archibald Colquhoun,. 
M.P., lord register of Scotland. — Jan. At Bishopstrow, rev. E. Montague. 

Eccletiastical Preferments, — Hon. and rev. W. S. Addington, secoiul son 
of viscount ^idmouth, Poole, R. ; patron, earl Bathurst. — ^Rev. Mr. Heath,, 
valuable R. of West Dean and East Grinstead; patron, Francis Glossop, 
esq. 

Ordination, — July 12. Rev. S. Wiblejr, of Wooly, over the Baptist 
church at Sandy Lane, near Devizes. 

Chapel opened.'— Nov. 2S. A small meetinghouse, at Fovant, was opened 
for public worship ; preachers, rev. Messrs. Jay, of Bath ; Good, of Salis- 
bury ; and Bristow, of Wilton. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Death,'— Feb. At Eastham, re^v. C. Whitehead. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments, — Rev. A. Wheeler, B. D., Broadway, R. — 
Rev. T. Clarke, M,A., Overbury, R. 

YORKSHIRE. 
Deaths, — Dec, At Sedburgh, in the 86th year of his age, Mr. John 
Dawson, formerly a surgeon and apothecary, but for more than 50 years a 
highly eminent teacher of the mathematics at that place. He was thought 
to be one of the first men of the age, in that branch of learning, as his 
numerous scholars dispersed over the globe, many of whom have been 
senior wranglers in the University of Cambridge, can well testify ; and what 
is still more remarkable, he was self-taught. He published but little, 
though he wrote much; and it is hoped has left behind him many valuable 
manuscripts on mathematical subjects. In the early part of his life he 
engaged in controversy with the celebrated Emerson, on the subject of the 
Newtonian Method of Fluxions ; with Matthew Stuart, professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh, respecting the sun*s distance ; and 
with Mr. Charles Wildbore, many years editor of the Gentleman's Diary^ 
on the subjects of fluids issuing from vessels in motion ; and it is generally 
thought that in each instance he had the advantage. — ^At Aldingfleet, rev. 
Isaac Tyson, 28 years V. of that place. — ^At York, John Croft, esq.^ F.S.A.^ 
a gentleman much addicted to autiquarian researches, and indefatigable as 
& virtuoso. He has left behind him a valuable collection of books, and a 
considerable cabinet of ancient coins, and other curiosities. He published 
various productions of a trifling, and generally of an eccentric nature, the 
principal of which are — " Scrapiana,'* ** A Collection of Medals, 12mo.,*' 
" Notes on Shakspeare," and a small treatise on " Wines.** — 29. Rev. 
Richard Smith, R. of Maisber. — Jan, At lloiton, near Settle, rev. J. 
Holden, LL.D., 40 years master of the free Grammar School of that place, 
and calculator of the Tide Tables in the North of England, 63. — ^At Las- 
tingham, rev. H. Maymon, 70. — Feb, At his house, near Wakefield, Joseph 
Armitage, esq. He was of great eccentricity, and was as well known in the 
fashionable world, some years ago, as any man of his time. Latterly he had 
shut himself up from all society, and although possessed of a clear income 
and estate of o£'5000. a-year, his'mind was seriously impressed with the idea 
that he was fast approaching to poverty, dnd ' must go to the parish work- 
house. Several times lately he wrote to a friend in London, saying: 
*^ Hasten down and sell me up, that I may rest assured of food and raiment 
for the rest of my life.*' A few years ago he was engaged in a very serious 

?[uarrel, and it being demanded of' him to name the time, place, and his 
riend, he coolly wrote in answer : " St. James's Churchyard, Piccadilly, 12 
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o'clock at night, and the sexton of the parish/*-*-JlfarcA 9. At his hoase at 
Hali&x, in the 6Sd year of his age, rev. sir Thomas Horton^ bart.^ of 
Chaderton Hall, in the county of Lancaster, and R. of Badsworth, York- 
shire. 

Eccleiiastieal PrefermerUs.'—Rev. W. N. Pamell, P. C. of Crossgate, 
Leeds. — ^Rev. A. Crigan, Marston, yaloable It. — ^Rev. James Willis, of 
Donnington, Wilberfoss, P. C. 

Ordination, — Aug, 2. Rev. J. Mason, over the Baptist church at Idle. 

Philanthropic Intelligence. — ^The.late countess dowager Conyngham has 
bequeathed, among other charities, an annuity of jC^Q to each of ten poor 
clei^^ymen, respectively in oossession of only one living under the yeariy 
value of «£100. situated witnin the county of York. 

WALES. 

Ecclciiattical Preferments. — ^Rev, J. H. Morris, curate of St. John's, 
Hackney, a prebend of Landaff. — >Rev. J. Ellis, vicar of Languin, Cerrig-y- 
Druidion, Denbigh ; patron, bishop of St. Asaph. — Rev. Ebenezer Morris^ 
P. C, of Danon and Llandarry, Llanelly, V. — Rev. James Coles, chaplain 
to the earl of Tankerville, Michaelstoane Veddowe, R. Monmouthshire. 

Ordination. — ^Rev. R. Owens, late of Llanfyllin, over the Independent 
church at BwUeh-Towyn. 

New ChapeU. — Oct, 8. A new congregational chapel was oi)ened in the 
parish of iJanleched, Carnarvon ; preachers, rev, Messrs. Davis, of Rhds^ 
jyan; Everett, of Denbigh; Morgan, of Machynhith ; Jones, of Carnarvon : 
and Lewis, of Pwllheli. — 99. A new congregational chapel was opened 
at Llandwrojg, Carnarvonshire; preachers, rev. Messrs. Jones, of Caman'on; 
Williams, of Tfestiniog ; Griffiths, of Bethel; and Roberts, of Bangor. 

SCOTLAND, 

Deaths. July 97. At Holy wood manse, rev. Dr. Crichton, minister. — 
Aug. 9. At Edinburgh, rev. Dr. Dickson of Persilands, one of the ministers, 
of that city. — 7. At Whetsoroe manse, Berwickshire, rev. G. Drummond. — 
31. At Killiu, Perthshire, very rev. William Beaumont Busby, D. D. dean 
of Rochester. — Sept. At Muirkirk, rev. Dr. W. Rutlierford. — At Mus- 
selburgh, rev. J. Taylor, master of the grammar school, 67. — ^At Abei^ 
deen, rev. W. Stuart, 79. — At Magdalen College, Edinburgh, rev. B. Patt^ 
D. D.— *17. At Inverary, in the prime of life, Mr. Donald M'Nicol, whose 
remarks on Dr. Johnson's journey to the Hebrides are well known. like 
his &ther, he was a supporter and a judge of the Gaelic language. — Jan. 14. 
Rev. J. Brown, minister of the Relief congre^tion, Falkirk, for 40 years. — 
15. At Hamilton, rev. Dr. Alexander Hutchison. — 17. Sir Alexander Dick 
of Fountain-hall, near Inverness. He was found dead in his bed. — Feb. At . 
the manse of Kingarth, Bute, rev. Mr. Marshall. — 17. At Nether Currie, (in 
the parish of Currie, where he was bom, and spent most of his days), John 
Dawson, gardener, aged 100 years all but a few weeks. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. — ^Rev. D. Martin of Inverness, to the parish 
of Abemethy. — ^Rev. John Wilson, to the parish of Carington; patron sir 
C. Macdonald Lockhart, hart — ^Rev. Francis W. Grant, to the united 
parishes of Dyke and Moy, Moray ; patron the king. — Rev. Hector Maclean, 
to the parish of Lochalsh, Ross-shire ; patron the king. — Rev. David Cannon, 
to the united parishes of Strathmartine and Mains, Forfar; patron the king. 
— ^Rev. H. Grey, of the chapel of ease, St. Cuthbert's, to the New North 
Church;' fiatrons the magistrates and town-counciU — Rev. J. Glegs;, parish 
of Berviein Invei'bie, Kincardineshire; patron the king.— Rev. X^Cfurrie, 
parish of Murroes, Forfar; patron the king. 
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IRELAND. 

Deatht.'^Dec. Rev. Dr. Bray, R. C. archbishop of Cashel, 73.— Jan, At 
his peat iu Kilkenny, the earl of Desart. — ^At Colcan, rev. Mr. Fercestall. — 
^. at Castle Howard, Ireland, W. Pamell, esa., M. P. for Wicklow, a man 
amiable in private life, and highly esteemed in public : he was author 
of two very able and patriotic pamphlets, '' The Causes of Popular Discon- 
tents in Ireland,'' and ''An Apology for the Catholics ot Ireland.''^ — 
SO. At Warren Court, county of Cork, sir Augustus Warren, hart., formerly 
M. P. for the city of Cork. He is succeeded in his title and estates 
hy his eldest son, Augustus. — Feb, At Clark's Bridge, Cork, Mrs. M. 
Skinnick, 104. — 17. In Cork, rev. David Dacon, LL.D. 76.— Andrew 
Walsh, of Deansford, 107. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments^ — Rev. T. Ebrington, D. D. provost of Trinity 
college, Dublin, bishoprick of Limerick, Ardfort, and Aghadoe.^ — Rev. Dr. 
Warburton, bishop of Limerick, translated to the bishopric of Cloyne. 



Owing to the severe illness of the final Editor of this work, we are under 
the necessity of postponing to the next Number our Missionary and Political 
summaries. In that Number we purpose also giving the title and index 
to the second volume, now completed. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME. 



AcAiycMtES, proceedhigs of — New- 
port Pagtiefl, il^; Idle, 313; 
Homettoir, lb.; Hotherham, ib.; 
Bbiekbttm, ib.; Che^htint, ib. 

Agricnitufe df the Israelites, essay 
on the, 305. 

Algoa Bay, aceotmt of the settle- 
ment there, £02. 

AtamctL : wretched state of the peui- 
tentiaries there, d7; proceedings 
of the '* United Foreign Missionary 
Society^'' 170; support given by 
its government to missionary ex- 
ertions, 175 ; state of the slaves 
thisw, 177, % 199, 0, 7, t^, 190; 
cbe ezistefkce of slltvety reprobated 
bf American wrtters^ 179, lirt,«, 
8,7, 190; poetry fitmr the Newark 
(New Jersey) Centin^, 194 ; Anre* 
fioan missionary Raster an- 
nounced, 999; fdigiott of the 
American Indians, 3§0; notice of 
YWttoyden, tf tale of the Wan of 
llifig Philtp, 405. 



B. 

Bompland, M., notice of him, 433. 
Brande, Thomas, euJogima upon 

him, 36. 
Bfown, James Bbfdwm, introdactoty 

disdourse at tb^ o|^nittg 6f the 

London litei«ry Society, ^. 
Brunswiek, dttctietf^ of, instance of 

hei^ Hberalfty, 3. 
Dntlif, Cnctfles, etfic^ghi^m opoit Rim, 

35. 



Canhi^bnlS, Singular race of in $q- 
' MMMb, 4t90« 

VOL.11. — NO. 4. 



Chapels opened, 2^3, 4» 7, d, 9, iS\, 
2, 459, 461, 2, 3, 5, 6; fountta- 
tion laid^ 227. 

Christiaii philosophy, essay on, 272. 

Churches consecrated, 461 ; opened, 
460; built and building, 223, 7, 
461 ; presentation of a service of 
plate to one, 228; ef ati altar- 
piece, 463; union of two Inde- 
pendent, 224. 

Clowes, Rev. J., tablet erected in 
honour of him, 226. 

Crusades, review of MilU'^ Historjr 
of the. 111; their character, fb.; 
.{heirofyti, 113; the first of them, 
undef Waller the Peimyless, 115 ; 
the first 6f the more regular oni^s, 
116; battle of jyotflceutti, 117; 
distress of the Crusaders befbre 
Antioch, 120; capture of An tioch, 
121; pious frauds of the Cru- 
saders, 123; their enthusiasm, 
124: taking of Jerusalem, 127; 
battle of Tiberias, 130; fifth cru- 
sade, 132 ; shtth crusade, ib. ; ex- 
putsieii of the Christians from 
Fatestine, 134. 



Death of Mungo Park, a poem, 421. 

Deaths, of remarkable persons, 222, 
5, 9, 232, 454, 403, 5; sudden, 
224, 9. 

Debating societies, their rise hi Eng- 
land, 41 ; their abuse, 41, 4, 9 

Discoveries, ancient manuscripts, 
202 ; of Russian settlers in Beh- 
ring's Straits, 4d2; the course of 
tike Niger, ib.; a dew taamng 
materitdyby Bompland, 433 ; ini- 
proved modes ot growing pota- 
toesy 434; cutting wheat, ib.; 
d^troying the turnip fly, ib.; 
I 1 
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lipeniiig wall fruit, ib.; fiatteninfr 
oxen, 435; new plough, ib.; an 
elephant's tooth in Scotland, ib. ; 
compressibility of water, 436; a 
copper mine in Scotland, ib. ; ce- 
ment of the ancients, ib*; new 
mode of combustion, ib. ; mode 
of purifying vinegar made from 
wood, ib. 

I^vorce, review of Milton's Doc- 
trine and Discipline of, 146; its 

' mischiefs, 146, 7 ; not sanctioned 
by Christianity, but in case of 
adultery, 159 ; no partial one sd- 
lowed by Scripture, 162; not al- 
lowable on Christian principles, 
where the parties are living in a 
State of separation, 167. 



lastbuni. Rev. James Wallis, notice 
of his Yampyden, 405 ; highly 
' commended,' 406, 9, 418. 

Ecclesiastical pjreferments, 91^3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9; 230, I, 2, 459, 460, 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7. 

Edmeston, James^ review of his Sa» 
cred Lyrics, 400; commended, 
402, 3. 

Ei^Iish literature, change tn it dur- 
ing the last century, p6; morals 
' and manners, change in them dur- 
ing the last century, 38. 

Essay' on Christian philosoph)r, 272 ; 
the religion of the Indian tribes of 
North America, by Samuel Farmar 
Jarvis, D.D., A.A.S., 280; the 
agricultuFe of the Israelites, 305. 



, F. 

Fiction, remarks on works of, 352. 
Fownes, Rev. Joseph^ original letter 
of his, 75. 



George IV., proofs of his patronage 

of literature, 360. 
Geraldine, review of, 351; praised, 

355 ; its faults, 356. 
Guelph, Halliday's History of the 



bous« of, ivviewdd^360 ; antiquity 
of the &mily, 361 ; conjectures on 
the origin w the name, ib. ; early 
history of the family, 362 ; Adel- 
bert II., duke of Tuscany, 364; 
Henry of the golden chariot, count 
of Aitdorf, 367; Azo, marquess 
of Este, 369 ; Henry the Proud, 
duke of Bavaria, 371; Henry the 
lion, duke of Saxony, 373; Otho, 
emperor of Germany, 379; Otho 
the Child, duke of Brunswick Lu- 
neburg, ib. ; improvident divisk>iis 
of the family states, di77, 380, 1; 
Albert the Great, duke of Bruns- 
wick, 380; Magnus, the chain- 
bearer, 38 1 ; Ernest, duke of Celle, 
382; singular succession of the 
dukedom of Brunswick Lunebui^, 
383; Christian, duke of- Brjins- 
wick Luneburg, 384; Geoige I., 
king of England^ 385, 



H. 

Halliday, Andrew, |il.D<, ijeyif^w. jif 
his h^to^ of the house oifOael^, 
360 ; his opinion, of the ongpp of 
the name, 362; his wod( com- 
mended, 390. 

Hanover formed into an electQrate, 
. 386; present state of the kiqgdofn 
of, 387. 

Henry, Rev. Matthe^, cksi^tor.of 
his brother-in-lafv^ Dr. Ty))tQii, 
273. 

HoUings, Rev. William, account of 
him, 452. 



Jarrold, Thomas, M,JD.f on the /H|4i- 
ciency of Mh Owen's principles to 
counteract the evils existing in the 
manufacturing districts, 894. 

Jarvis, Dr. Samuel Farmari essajjron 
the reli^on of the North Am^ncan 
tribes of Indians, 280. . 

lomrovements, new ; — iron bridge at 
Springfield, 224 ; over the Tweed^ 
430 ; botanical garden at Ipswich, 
229; new mode of worip^ <li0 
mines of'Peru, 430; new basin to 
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the canal; of 'Latiga«doCy - 43 1 ; in' 
the police of Lincoln, 462. 

iftdepen dents and Presbyterians, dis- 
hncti^in between them, 75. 

Indians, essay on the religion of the 
' tribes of North America, 280. 

inventions, new ; apparatus for gal- 
vanic magnetism, 436 ; folr ascer- 
taining tne double refraction of 
minerals,' 437. 

Israelites, essay on their agriculture, 
305; their vintage, 306; wines, 
308; vinegar, ib.; olives, 309; 
figs, ib.; mulberries^ 318; syca- 
mores, ib.; palms, 313; pome- 
granates, ib.; apples, 314; al- 
monds, ib.; citrons, ib. ; nuts, 
315; locust trees, ib. ; balsa- 
mums, tb.; orchards, 316; gar- 
dens, ib. ; encumbers, 317 ; gourds, 
ib. ; mandrakes, 318; herb«(, 319; 
hyssop, ib.; rue, ib. ; mint, ib. ; 
wormwood, ib. ; mustard, ib. ; co- 
riander, 320 ; woods and forests, 
ib. ; cedars, ib. ; firs, ib. ; cypresses, 
322; oaks,'ib.; ashes, ib.; al- 
gnms, ib.; shittahs, ib. ; willows, 
o23; roads, ib. ; rivers, ib. ; bridges, 
324. 

K. 

Kent, memoirs of H. R. H. Edward, 
' Duke cff, 1, 243 ; his conduct ou 
the ifnpeachment of the Duke of - 
York, e ; letters from him to Dr. 
Collyer, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
19, SO, ?2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 30, 
81, 2, ^43, 251, 2; his benevo- 
let\pe, 3; his regard to the feelings 
of others, 4, 13, 14, 15 ; candour, 
5 ; desire to give pleasure to those 
who were introduced to him, 5, 6 ; 
aversion to flattery, 7; attention 
to ^he education of the children of 
soldiers,ih.^ liberality of sentiment, 
8, 9, 12 ; reason for supporting the 
British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, 9 ; anxiety to be engaged in 
public hfe, ib.; habits in retire- 
ment, 10; patriotism, 9, 10; self 
denial, 12 ; conciliatory spirit, ib. ; 
filial affection, 13; attention to 
the members of his^feriiily, 14, 15, 
16, $S; prudence in interfering in 



public a^irs, 16, 28, 9; punc- 
tuality, 17; conduct towards his 
friends, 18 ; humanity, 21 ;> viewft 
of the importance of religion to a 
soldier, 24; notions of military 
discipline, 25 ; lenity, ib. ; nume- 
rous applications to him for pa- 
tronage and relief^ 27 ; opinion of 
the Cruardian Society, 29; private 
benevolence, 30; refutation of the 
report that he had borrowed money 
or Dr. Collyer, 82 ; monument 
erecting to his memory at Ply- 
mouth, 224 ; the interest bd took 
in English charities while abroad, 
243; presentation to him of the 
fireedom of the city of London, 
244 ; pariiamentary conduct, 245; 
pecuniary embarrassments, ib., 
250, 254; residence at Brussels, 
249 ; marriage, ib. ; birth of his 
daughter, 251 ; death, 253. 



Law intelligence, 228. 

Liberality, extraordinary instances 
of, 231, 446. 

Literary, societies — ^proceedings of: 
London Literary Society, 33 ; new 
Royal Society of Literature, ^03 ; 
Liverpool Traveller's Society, 432^ 
Liverpool Royal Institution, ib.; 
Royal Society, 484; Royal So- 
ciety of Scotland, ib.; their in- 
fluence on literature, morals, and 
manners, 33. 

London Literary Society, introduc- 
tory discourse delivered there, 33. 

Longevity, instances of, 222, 3, 4, 5, 
8,231,457,460, 1,2,3. 



M. 

Marriage, Milton's definition of it, 
150; censured, 152; Cicero's de- 
finition of it approved, 152 ; indis- 
soluble, 153 ; duties of, 161. 

Mason (of New-York) Rev. Dr., no- 
tice of him, 191. 

Memoirs of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Kent, 1, 243 ; John Tylston, M.D., 
25f 
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HUU» Ch^iiesp review of his His- 
torv of the Crusades, HI; pmi»ed, 
113, 134. 

^Itoo, Joim, review of his Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, 146 ; 
reason of his pubitshine his work, 
litf;, bis definition uf marriage, 
150; censnred, 159; his opinion 
of the lawfubiess of divorce con- 
demned, 155; his view of the 
Jewish and Christian doctrine of 
divorce, 156; instances of his 
quibblifig, 157, 8. 

Missionary inteliigencr — Society for 
the Propagation of the Oospd in 
ForeigR Parts, 233; Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
ib. ; United Brethren, 234 ; Bap- 
tist Mission, ib.; London Mis- 
sionary Society, 235 ; Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 237; Wesleyan 
Missions, 239; Gdinbuigh Mis- 
sionary Society, ib. ; missionaries 
in Sumatra, 420. 

Mudge, Lieut-Gen., accouat of him, 
231. 

N. 

Natural History ; habits of the toad, 
436; ferocity of the tiger, ib. ; 
venom of the snake, ib. 

X^eale, Cornelius, review of his Ly- 
rical Dnunas, 391 ; commended, 
ib., 2, 5, 6, 9 ; his imitations, 399. 

.Newbery, Charles Edward^ Esq-, 
account of him, 455. 

No Fiction, review of, 351 ; praised, 

O. 

Obituaries of Majoi^General Mudge, 
221; Rev. 8. Lyon, 222; Abra- 
ham Thornton, ib. ; Dr. M'Leod, 
ib. ; Jean Lambert Tallien, ib.; 
Hev. W. Tooke, ib.; Earl of 
. Mahnsbury, ib. ; Thomas Baynton, 
Esq f 225 ; Mr. Thomas Barrett, 
220; Rev. John Farrer, 227; 
Fletcher Paris, Esq., 2^8; Rev. 
C F. de Coetlogou, 229; John 
« Iiatsell,£fq ., ib . ; Professor xoungt 
232; Rev. W. Ilollings, 452; 
Charles Edward Newbery, Esq., 



454; ^'^ A<1«» Walkar* 456; 
Rev* Tnomas Northcote ToUer, 
457; Jgifliih Hopkips, M.D.« ib.; 
Fo|ich^, Duke of Otraoto, 458; 
Mrs, John Uontery ib.; Rev. Fr^ 
derick Thurston, ib. ; JLieut.-Ge». 
W, Pojpham, ib. ; James Lindsay, 
D.D,, lb.; Rev. Joseph Benson, 
459 ; Sir G. O. Paul, Bart., 461 ; 
Admiral Sir Geoige Campbell, 
ib.; Edward Outram, DJ).,464; 
^Mr. Sergeant Rumiiogton, ib<; Mr. 
John Dawson, 465; John Croft, 
Esq., ib.; William Paraell, Esq., 
M.P.,467. 

Ordinations, 223, 4, 5, 0. 230, 1, 2, 
460,1,2,3,5^6. 

Owep, Mr.^ the- sul&cieDcy of his 
principles to counteract tW evils 
existing in the manuiacturing disv 
trictft, 294. 

P. 

Paike, Mn^go, poem ob liis disnih, 
421. 

Penal jurisprudence^ review nf Ros- 
coe*s observations ou, 79. 

Penitential ies, wreiched condition 
of those, in America»97; state of 
the French, lOL 

Phenomena of nature: sinking of 
land, 495 ; detachment 4if the top 
of a mountain, ib.; fatal effiiots of 
electric fluid in iron worka, 437. 

Philanthropic intelligence, provincial 
226, 7, 8, 9, 230, 1, 459, 460, 1, 
4, 5, 6; proceedings of philan- 
thropic institutions : — London Fe- 
male Penitentiary, 216; National 
Schools, ib. ; Friendly Pemale So- 
ciety, 217 ; British and Foreign 
Sichool Society, ih.; Asylum ibr 
the Recovery of Health. 219; 
School in the Hebrides, ib. ; Emi- 
grai^t Society of Quebec, ib. ; Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, 220 ; Refuge for 
the Houseieas» 447; Framework 
Knitters* Relief Society, 449 ; Pro- 
visional Committee toe the En- 
couragement of Industry, and Re- 
duction of the Poors' Rates^ 450; 
Society of School-maisters, 451 ; 
Roman Catholic Irish National 
Society Ibr Proniot^ing the Edi^ca- 
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tion ofthe Poor, ib.; Refugo for 
tiie pe^titate, ib- j Meuidicity So- 
crety, 4j^2 } Flpf^tiQg Qospi^ on 
tbe Thabie^iU ; General Benefit 
losorance Gompanyy ib. : Mis- 
cellaneous Information, relating to 
the Slave Trade, 220; Savings' 
bank, 221; the poor in Scotla^dy 
ib. ; flale, of captured Negroes to 
Christopbe, 452. 
• Poetry : — sonnet on the crucifiuon, 
translated from Fiamma, 192; 
the hectic Bush, ib.; the storm, 
193; a wife to her husband in 
adversity, 194; the death of 
Mango Park, 421. 

Politico Retrospect, 240. 
'Presoyterians and Independants, dis- 
tinction between them, 75. 

'Prisons, account of various, 226. 

Publications, list of new ones, 204, 
437. 

R. 

Rafides, Sir Thomas Stam^rd, Jour- 

* nal ofa Tour into the interior of 
Sumatra, 60; a letter from him^l9. 

Hanisay, Allan, monument to his : 
memory, 232. 

Religious institutions, proceedings of: 
Religious Tract Society, 2 tl ; Con- 
tinental Society, 212 ; Port of Lon- 
don Society, 211, J814, 445; Vil- 

'- lage Itinerary, 212; Society for 
the Protection of Places of PuWio 
Worship, 214; Merchant Seamen's 
Society, 444 : — Tntelligence; State 
of the Wesleyau Methodists, 215; 
New Magazine of the Secession 
Church, 216; liability of trus- 
tees of chapels, 445; new reli- 
gious sect, ib.; libei-ality in Prus- 
sia, ib. ; sacrifice of Indian wi- 
dows prevented, ib.; liberal bi- 
shop, 446 ; new colony of J^wfi» 
447; Protestant Museum of ce- 
lehmted reformers, ih.; prohibi- 
tion of drovers travelling with 
cattle on Sundays, 462 ; appoint- 
ment of an evangelical clei^gyman 
as chaplain to the King, 464. 

Retrospect of public affairs, 240. 
Review of Roscoe's Observations on 
Penal Jurisprudence, 79 ; Wiifen's 
Aonian Hours, Julia A lpinula,&c., 



102; MiU's Hiftoiy of tbe Cru^ 
:. sades, llliPcY&aith'ftScnpture 
. Testimony to the Messiah^ 135 ; 
: . Milton'f Doctrine smd- Discipline 
of.Divprcey 146; Scoivesby's Ac- 
count of the Airctip Regiions, 325 ; 
Geraldine, a. Tale-— and Np Fic- 
tion, a {Narrative, fbuaded on 
facts, 351; Halliday/s History of 
the House of uue)pb, l-^; 
Neale's Lyrical Dramas, 39 1; 
Edmeston's Sacred X>yTics, 400 ; 
Observations on Mn 9rott^m's 
Bill for Educating the Poor, 404 ; 
Yamoyden, an Ainericfui Poem, 
405. 
Roscoe, William, - eukgium upon 
him, 35, 79; seview of his Ob- 
servations on Penal. Juriapru- 
dence, 79 ; his views of the ends 
of punishment, as a medium of 
reformation, approved, 80, 93; 
remarks on his opinion of the in- 
sufficiencT of pumshment^ by way 
of example, 82 1 of manoal chas- 
tisement, 84; the effects of ha- 
bits ,of intoxication in producing 
crimes^ 85.; the effects of gaming, 
86 ; the extent of female prosdtu* 
tion, as encouraging other icnmes, 
87 ; the increase of juvenile delin- 

3uency, ib.; the punishment of 
eath, 89; transportation, 93'; 
whipping^ ib. ; imprisonment, 94 ; 
bis account of tbe American pe- 
nitentiaries, 97 ; views of peni- 
tentiary discipline, 102. 



S. 

Savings' banks, accounts of various, 
459,460,1. 

Scoresby, Capt., review of'hi^ ac- 
oenelof the Arctic Regions, 325, 
commended, 326, 7, 331, 4, 7, 8, 
340, 2, 3, 9, 350, 1 ; his views of 
the best means of conducting 
polar expeditions, 326; account 
of Spitzhergen and Jan Mayen*8 
island, 327; icebergs, 318; the 
changes in the colour of the ocean, 
329 ; the specific gravity of water, 
ib. ; the northern ices, 331 ; of 
ice fields, 332; the atniosphero- 
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logjr of tba MHthem mm, M4 : 
gfjUalHiatiom of snow, 93Si 



DAtive ipobort ib* ; deaei^|iio» of 
the whale, 969 ; history 'of the 
- wutlMRi whale fishery, 34S ; mode 
of coodacdng the whale fishery, 
S45 ; jonmal of a remarkable voy* 
age to Greeiilaod, 849; remarks 
on the magnetic deviatiooy 350. 

Smith| pr. John Pye, review of hit 
Scnplttial .Testimony to the Mes* 
siah, 135; — highly commendedi 
186, 7, 8, 40, S, 5 ; his candoqr 
and conciliating disposition, 189- 

Sumatra, journal of a tour into its 
interior, by Sir T. S. Ra£3es, 150 ; 
interesting intelligence from, 419. 

Swainson, W., account of his Zoo- 
logical lUostiatiods, 48$. 



T. 

Toller, Rev. Thomas Northcote, ac- 
count of him, 48t. 

Travels of Deut. Franklin, iOl ; M. 
Lucas, 438 ; M. Leschenault de 
Latour, 483; M. Pl^, ib.; M. 
Milliert, ib.; M. Gao', ib.; the 
land expedition of the American 
government, ib. ; a Chinese In the 
13th century, ib. 

Tylston, Dr., memoirs of his life, 
*S54; his birth, 955; education, 
856; Ittters from him, 956, 360; 



infSmacy with Dtr.Sydenbam, tbt; 
marriage, 858; his coarse of study, 
859 ; criticism on Dryden and 
Blacktoore, 860; conduct in his 
profession, 863 ;charity, ib. ; con-* 
duct in bis -fiimily, 864; as a 
Christmn, ib.; extracts from his 
diary, 866; liberality of sentiment, 
867; illness and death, 868; 
character, by Rev. Matthew Henry, 
878. 



U. 

University intelligence ; Cambridge, 
883; Oxford, 888; Edinburgh, 
888. 

Voyage of discovery (o the Polar 
8l;as, 195, 431, 8. 



W. 

Walker, Mr. Adam, account of him, 

456. 
Wifien, J. H. death of Moogo Paik, 

a poem, 48 1. 



yamo^rden, a tale of the wars of j^ng 
Philip, notice of, 405. 
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